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If 365 days were rolled into one 


Tue American house- 
wife does not create 
much excitement when 
she orders a pound of 
butter, a quart of milk 
or a six-pound roast. 

But what if she 
should phone for 100 
pounds of butter, 832 
quarts of milk, 75 
dozen eggs, 600 pounds of meat and two tons of ice (a 
year’s supply for a family of four). Can’t you just see 
the tradesmen going into a huddle to determine the 
mental status of Mrs. Americana? Even the lady could 
be expected to wonder how she was going to keep all 
the perishables she ordered. 

Refrigerator advertising for the most part has been 
just as unexciting as a daily market order. But Gibson 
refrigerator advertising, in its startling presentation of 
big eggs, mammoth bottles of milk and mountain-sized 
blocks of ice, has visualized the keeping qualities of the 
Gibson so dramatically that American housewives have 
come to know it as an ideal device for food protection. 
To supply the demand the Gibson Refrigerator Com- 
pany, of Greenville, Michigan, is obliged to turn out 
one complete refrigerator every minute of the working 
day, every working day of the year. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bes FORMS 
NOW CLOSING 


Approximately $300,000,000 of purchases are | 
made annually from new sources of supply 

through use of Thomas Register—this is clearly | 
indicated by a careful investigation now being | 
conducted—particulars upon request. | 











The only 
“Paid” circu- 
lation work of 
its kind. 
(Nearly 90% 
paid) 


»-—— 


It aims at 
100%o com- 
pleteness, re- 
gardless of 
advertis- 
ing. That is 
why 


BIG 
BUYERS 
Prefer it. 


EMBER 
(THE ONLY ONE) 


“Out of Thomas’ 9f'°" Out of Sight” 


17 THE BUYING MOMENI 
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How the Department Store Views 


— 7 . . 
National Advertising 
: are Opposition Comes Largely from Desire to Control Own Merchandise, 
This Department Store Advertising Manager Says 
pply | 
PPY | By Ralph L. Yonker 
early Advertising Manager, The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit 
‘ 
eng || [Evirortat Note: Members of the jn general, this condition is caused 





Association of National Advertisers, at 
their recent convention in Detroit, 
listened with great interest to a pres- 
entation by Ralph L. Yonker, adver- 
tising manager of The J. L. Hudson 
Company, of that city, on the depart- 
ment store’s attitude toward nationally 
advertised goods. There was plenty of 
discussion, both for and against Mr. 
Yonker’s view that the department 
store is economically correct in its pol- 
icy of using private brands of mer- 
chandise so far as possible. We asked 
Mr. Yonker to prepare for Printers’ 
Ink an article bringing out the main 
portions of his address. , 

Advertisers may not agree with some 
of its conclusions any more than we 
do. Nevertheless, the article is well 
tempered and thoughtful. - As such, it 
merits a careful reading. There cer- 
tainly ought to be a common ground 
whereon national advertisers and great 
department stores should meet for mu- 
tual advantage. Frank discussions of 
a points are one means to this 


HE Capper-Kelly Bill, which 
national advertisers generally 
favor and department stores gen- 
erally oppose, has forced a dis- 


cussion of the whole economic 
problem of national advertising as 
it affects retailers. A few weeks 
ago, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the Association of National 
Advertisers on this subject. I told 
the members that department store 
executives sometimes are in a 
quandary about national advertis- 
ing, realizing that its very strength 
has possibilities of being used to 
their distinct disadvantage. 

_ Reiterating the same view here 
in Pervrers’ Ink, I will say”that, 


by the fact that the national ad- 
vertiser and the department store 
are both striving for the same 
goal, The ambition of both is not 
merély to sell some merchandise 
but to create good-will and, so far 
as possible, to secure domination 
of the market. The two elements 
then, strictly speaking, are really 
competitors. 

Every national advertiser is 
working—and rightly so—to es- 
tablish his product so that it will 
be preferred to that of his com- 
petitors. His ambition, which isan 
entirely correct one from _ his 
standpoint, is to create such an 
insistent demand for his brand 
that if any one particular store 
does not wish to carry it, the 
public will buy it from the store 
across the street. 

J. K. MacNeill, sales manager 
of Hewes & Potter, in taking issue 
with Michaels-Stern on their de- 
cision to discontinue national ad- 
vertising, points out that: 

“Michaels-Stern admit a weak- 
ness in their own method when 
they are sold on making the re- 
tailer the key man in the distri- 
bution of clothing. Supposing a 
retailer goes out of business? 
What is there left for the manu- 
facturer whose brand is not known 
and who depended on that retailer 
for all the business in that com- 
munity? And retailers do change, 
as our mailing lists. show, at the 
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rate of 20 per cent in one year.” 

The department store, on the 
other hand, wants to create for 
its own merchandise the same sort 
of acceptance with its own clien- 
tele—an acceptance so _ solidly 
built that no national advertiser 
can shake it by withdrawing his 
merchandise, putting it in another 
store or by any other means. It 
is with this idea in mind that de- 
partment stores are giving a good 
deal of thought to the problems 
raised by national advertising. 

A confidential exchange among 
department store advertising man- 
agers reaching my desk last week 
said : 

“I note one of our stores tying 
up with the Blank campaign which 
includes distributing samples of 
this material. We did it last year, 
and now our buyer has discon- 
tinued the line, while two of our 
competitors are making much cap- 
ital of its acquisition. The buyer 
claims that the merchandise did 
not sell. But heaven only knows 
what the truth is, because last 
year it was his representation of 
the powerful selling qualities of 
the merchandise which led us to 
deviate from our general policy 
with regard to advertising manu- 
facturers’ brands.” 

am mentioning this instance 
as indicating the trend of thought 
among certain department stores. 

Here is another significant fact: 

A large group of department 
stores has unanimously discon- 
tinued its practice of crediting 
extra allowances for advertising 
to the advertising account. Instead, 
they credit it to the merchandise ac- 
count. This policy was adopted by 
the comptrollers and unanimously 
indorsed by the advertising man- 
agers. Of course, it actually 
makes no difference except per- 
haps to bookkeeping, as the money 
eventually goes into the same 
pocket, but in the opinion of the 
comptrollers, it gives a truer pic- 
ture of the promotional efforts 
of the store than when certain 
charges were lost sight of in 
manufacturers’ appropriations. 

Also, it was felt that crediting 
manufacturers’ appropriations to 
advertising was too apt to induce 
the advertising departments to 
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spend money lavishly and un- 
wisely, in as much as they were 
not charged with it. Furthermore. 
it was thought that it was apt to 
influence the advertising depart 
ments to over-emphasize certain 
manufacturers’ merchandise at th 
expense of other’ merchandise 
which the store could handle to 
better advantage. 

It will be seen from this tha’ 
department stores have been giy 
ing the matter serious thought. 
The cause is a series of unpleas 
ant experiences with nationall) 
advertised merchandise. , 

To understand just how serious 
these experiences are to a depart 
ment store it must be remembered 
that a department store prospers 
or dies as it succeeds, or fails to 
succeed, in impressing upon the 
public the fact that it is a good 
store in which to shop for quality, 
service and value, as compared to 
its competition. It prospers as it 
succeeds either in furnishing mer- 
chandise that cannot be had else- 
where, or in backing up its mer- 
chandise by better service (which 
includes better stocks and better 
selections) or in furnishing at 
generally lower prices the same 
merchandise as can be found in 
other stores. 

In order to do that, it is evident 
that the store must maintain 
sufficient control over its merchan 
dise, its prices and other factors 
so that it can build good-will, 
prestige and a clientele which will 
remain faithful to that store in- 
dependent of national advertisers 
and nationally advertised mer 
chandise. 

It is just that thing which the 
far-sighted department store is 
attempting to do. And here are 
some typical experiences which 
have made department stores a 
little wary of forming too close 
an alliance with national adver 
tisers. 

I know of a department stor: 
that during the war tied itself up 
with the manufacturer of an elec- 
tric appliance, obtaining the ex- 
clusive agency in its city. Work- 
ing with the manufacturer, the 
store spent thousands of dollars 
advertising that appliance and 
backing it generally. Following 
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mer- out to visit all the places whose advertising is 
else- handled by the McCann Company: First he would 
mer- . . ° ° e 
hich go to the majestic Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 
etter Then to the beauties of our national playground, the 
Sn State of Maine. Next to Jasper National Park in the 
same ‘i 2 “ . 
4 in heart of the Canadian Rockies reached via the Can- 
adian National Railways (also a client). Following 
on this, up to Alaska with its Totem Poles. Then down 
hon to California with stop over visits at Yosemite 
ctors National Park and Santa Barbara. After this across 
— the Pacific to the Hawaiian Islands, gems of the 
» i Pacific. Then back to America and eastward to the 
isers healthful climate of Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona. 
_ Next to El Paso, Texas, with its side-trip across the 
the border to Mexico. And finally to Erie, Pennsylvania— 
- is thus completing a journey of over 10,000 miles. 
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the war, the policies of the manu- 
facturer were changed sharply. 
Instead of relying on one large 
distributor in each city, he de- 
manded more outlets. The result 
was that this commodity was 
placed, not only with competitors 
downtown, but in many neighbor- 
hood stores. These competitors 
and neighborhood stores actually 
capitalized on the fact that such 
and such a store downtown had 
for years recommended it. The 
store itself continued to handle 
the appliance, but felt that it had 
spent a large amount of money 
for distribution for the manufac- 
turer with final loss of both ad- 
vertising effort and prestige with 
the public. 

A corset manufacturer had a 
similar agreement with a large 
store. Money was spent in adver- 
tising on a fifty-fifty basis until 
such time as the store felt that 
it could not handle certain of the 
manufacturer’s lines, with the re- 
sult that a cheap nearby store 
suddenly announced a sale at re- 


duced prices on the subterfuge 


that they were broken lines. The 
result was that the money which 
had been spent by the store in 
building up the project and a defi- 
nite clientele was, to a large ex- 
tent, wasted. 

There is in Detroit a certain 
type of shoe which has for years 
been carried and advertised by a 
high-class specialty shop. It is 
now being offered by a popular- 
price department store. The de- 
partment store, of course, is 
merely taking advantage of the 
good name of this brand of shoe, 
and the high-class specialty shop 
which for years built it up can 
do nothing about it but regret 
that it has built up business and 
prestige for the branded article. 

I know of a brand of shoes that 
was discontinued in a large de- 
partment store because the manu- 
facturer had a factory branch in 
the same city and it was found 
impossible to control the distribu- 
tion of this shoe. ; 

I know of another case in which, 
the national advertiser of an 
electric appliance advertised terms 
of payment which were directly 
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against the policy that one par- 
ticular store had found to be most 
satisfactory. The dilemma that 
this store found itself in was that 
it had to suffer unfavorable com- 
petition in this article or violate 
one of its best established pol- 
icies. 

These are but a few examples 
of the experiences department 
stores have gone through in con- 
nection with the control of mer- 
chandise. .Now if there were no 
satisfactory and profitable way 
out, the large department store 
would have to accept the situa- 
tion. But fortunately for depart- 
ment stores, there is a way out 
and they are using it. Where 
they are strong enough they have 
established their own merchandise 
so that they can definitely control 
standards of quality, value, prices 
and other factors. They have even 
gone so far as to establish their 
own brands, doing exactly the 
same kind of a job locally that 
national advertisers have done na- 
tionally. 

One large department store dur- 
ing the last month used in its 
headlines the names of seventy- 
two of its own brands as against 
fifty-eight manufacturers’ brands. 

Department stores have their 
own brands on almost all sorts of 
merchandise including corsets, hos- 
iery, dresses, coats, toilet goods, 
silks, stationery, underwear, men’s 
clothing, boys’ clothing, luggage, 
furniture, and even electric ap- 
pliances such as_ radios and 
phonographs. Not only that, but 
groups of stores have established 
their own brands and have adver- 
tised them nationally. 

The corset department of a cer- 
tain store now sells approximately 
25 per cent of its merchandise as 
national brands, almost as much 
in its own brands, and the balance 
with no brand name. Five years 
ago, it sold 70 per cent under na- 
tional brands and none under its 
own brands. 

A certain store tells me that 75 
per cent of its volume in hosiery 
is in its own brand as against 10 
per cent in national brands. 

From the standpoint of the de- 
partment store, the basic differ- 
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ence between privately branded 
and nationally branded merchan- 
dise is in the matter of control. If 
the makers of Pelham suits do not 
maintain the comparative quality 
a store demands, it can have Pel- 
ham suits made by one of twenty 
other makers who will satisfy 
those standards. It can keep faith 
with its customers by changing 
resources without any danger of 
losing business or prestige, be- 
cause its guarantee is accepted for 
every Pelham suit. If a similar 
situation arose with a nationally 
advertised brand, it would 
threatened with both loss of busi- 
ness (at least temporarily) and 
loss of prestige if the manufac- 
turer gave his brand to a com- 
petitor. 

I have gone into this trend of 
department store thinking at such 
length because I have felt that it 
might give advertisers a clearer 
idea of the background. And I 
am glad also to give some con- 
crete suggestions as to what could 
well be done about it. 

In the first place, the advertiser 
should spend all the money he 
consistently can through the well- 
established department store’s reg- 
ular advertising columns whenever 
he can get a store to accept it. 
As I have said, many of the bet- 
ter established stores are begin- 
ning to feel that such an arrange- 
ment is of far more value to the 
manufacturer than it is to the 


dealer. 
Second, he should 


merchandise in store advertising 
some benefit from the prestige, 
good-will and national advertising 
of a product can be secured for 
the store, without danger of sacri- 
ficing too much in the way of 
future control, it is good policy 
to do so. On the other hand, for 
some of the reasons explained 
previously, the department store 
is loath to lend its name to build- 
ing up a brand or product the 
present standing and future of 
which is problematical. 

Third, he should remember that 
each store wishes to preserve its 


remember 
that department store advertising 
managers generally take this atti- 
tude: If by mentioning the branded 
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own personality and its own pol- 
icies and that any attempt to dic- 
tate type of advertising, type of 
display, method of selling, terms 
and similar matters is resented. If 
the advertiser wants to get best 
results with big stores he should 
furnish information and material 
and leave the rest to the judgment 
of the store. 

In this connection, there is a 
point that may seem silly to na- 
tional advertisers but which is im- 
portant to the store advertiser. 
The advertising manager does not 
wish to under-emphasize the store’s 
merchandise advertised in a reg- 
ular way by over-emphasizing any 
one brand. Also, in this connec- 
tion, the advertiser in a big store 
is sometimes suspicious that a de- 
sire to make a big advertising 
splurge over the signature of a 
leading store is done more with 
an eye to influencing other dealers 
than for legitimate business. He 
does not welcome this because it 
makes his job of keeping down 
legitimate advertising expenses 
harder. 

Fourth, the advertiser should 
quit sending tons of literature and 
display matter promiscuously to 
large and small stores. Much of 
the material that comes unsolicited 
to large stores is not usable. Most 
stores insist that all literature 
shall bear their names properly 
imprinted. They control the dis- 
tribution of it. If it is to be taken 
at all seriously they want it to 
conform to their policies. They 
particularly resent superlatives and 
direct or inferred reference to 
other merchandise. For example: 
One statement tells us that a cer- 
tain appliance does a real job that 
with any other make would be 
impossible. A beautiful booklet 
tells our customers that a certain 
appliance completely antiquates the 
other four or five we sell. An- 
other is “without a peer.” And 
a third is “first choice of the 
world.” 

In my estimation, here are the 
two big things to be done: The 
advertiser should establish, as the 
policy of his company, a program 
that will assure the large depart- 

(Continued on page 178) 
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JUST ONE OF THE 90,000 
FOR INSTANCE ... 


“I sent her (a bride) The House Beautiful (for 
Christmas). Result—a new home of more person- 
ality than most couples attain after years of 


experiment ...”. 


Simple Words, these . . . 


But in one short sentence they tell how The House 
Beautiful functions . . . 


For the benefit of its 90,000 readers— 
And the profit of its advertisers! 


Circulation 80,000 Net Paid (A. B.C.) 
Rebate-Backed, Guaranteed with 
a surplus in excess of 10,000 more. 


THE House BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP. 
cA Member of the Class Group 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 








Arm’s Length Copy 


The Copy Writer Must Dwell in the Atmosphere of the Product—When 
He Stands Even an Arm’s Length Away, the Copy 
Promptly Shows It 


By Leo C. Smith 


Copy Chief, Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 


HERE is one rule in copy 

writing that remedies more ills 
than any one other principle I 
know of. It is aptly illustrated 
by that mossy story of the small 
boy who was sent to search for 
a lost cow. On returning with 
the cow in a surprisingly short 
time, he was asked how he suc- 
ceeded in locating the animal. “It 
was easy,” he replied. “I just 
asked myself where, 1 would go 
if I were a cow, and I went to 
a green pasture up the road.” 

His process of thinking sent 
him in the right direction, without 
waste of time. He was close to 
his subject. He knew the habits 
of cows. 

The advertising writer who 
would produce strong copy must 
know the habits of his public. To 
familiarize himself with the ad- 
vertiser’s product is not enough. 
He may turn it inside out, saw 
it in two, X-ray it, chemically 
analyze it—yet if.he does not take 
it out into the big, wide world 
among its users, he will know 
little about it from an advertising 
standpoint. 

The application and use of prod- 
ucts is often the stumbling block 
to unimaginative writers. Perhaps 
this is the reason why so much 
lifeless copy, purely descriptive of 
the product, comes out of the copy 
mill. The copy writer cannot take 
the products assigned to him, per- 
sonally sell them, and watch the 
reactions of the users over a 
period of time. But he can de- 
velop his imagination. He can 
get into the habit of projecting 
his mind out into the field of ser- 
vice inhabited by the products of 
which he writes. 

It cannot be denied that the real 
source of inspiration in writing 
copy lies beyond the product, 
rather than within it. A power- 
ful, roaring airplane motor in- 


creases in interest a thousandfold 
when you anticipate the release 
of that power on a_ hazardous 
transatlantic flight. 

Likewise, a heat regulator strikes 
a vulnerable spot in human con- 
sciousness when you tell Mr. 
Homeowner it wakes up the fire 
in the morning so he can sleep 
an hour longer. In the same way, 
fence becomes more than steel 
posts and fabric when you tell 
parents it provides a safe back- 
yard playground where privacy 
prevails and the children can play 
safely. 

So it is with every product, how- 
ever commonplace that product 
may seem. Interest, inspiration 
and romance are embodied in its 
uses and only need to be discov- 
ered by the copy writer. But he 
must get close to his subject. He 
must dwell in the atmosphere of 
the product he is writing about 
and refuse to stand away even at 
an arm’s length. 

Who, for a moment, can doubt 
the effectiveness of the copy which 
talks to a mother in this personal 
way: “You know how a mother 
buys an wundergarment for her 
baby. She tries its softness with 
her finger tips; presses it against 
her own cheek to make certain 
that the fibres will not roughen 
or chafe.” 

Decidedly human copy. Any 
mother would “listen” to a story 
like that. 

Another writer states that a cer- 
tain product “brings a rose tint 
to your cheeks that your mirror 
declares is your own.” 

A simple statement, but a pic- 
ture that takes hold. 

Again, in the following, observe 
how the copy writer draws an in- 
timate picture with a strong sales 
appeal. “First thing he knew, all 
his rigidity and reserve had fied, 
and he was swinging contentedly 
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and talking freely. No one can 
sit in that swing before a crack- 
ling fire and not loosen up.” 

Rain drops may be simply rain 
drops to most people but the im- 
aginative writer gives you this in- 
teresting picture: “Drip, drip, drip 
run the rain drops probing for 
tiniest cracks to slither through.” 

Such intimate pictures, gripping 
in the extreme, cannot be formed 
except through a clear vision of 
the purpose and application of the 
product. Writers of outdoor copy 
avidly seize the opportunity of- 
fered to build “picture copy” that 
tugs at the heart strings. Perhaps 
the reason for this lies in the fact 
that the spirit of the great out- 
doors lives in the blood of all 
of us, or at least most of us. The 
things we like are the easiest to 
write about. We place ourselves 
in the picture and build the story 
around us, 

And that is exactly what should 
be done in each and every instance 
of copy writing. Only by so do- 
ing can copy be achieved that is 
at the same time interesting and 
sincere. The writer who follows 
through to the user is certain to 
inject a ring of conviction into 
copy. He need have no fear of 
being accused either of artificiality 
or superficiality. And never will 
he suffer from a dearth of ideas. 

There is nothing new about this 
type of copy. But, considering all 
that has been said and written on 
the subject, copy with a close, 
intimate touch is too infrequently 
encountered. 

How can the copy writer ac- 
quire the viewpoint which is so 
necessary to this type of copy? 
It is obvious that he must know 
the people who are to use the 
product. The more he knows of 
their thoughts, habits and desires 
in relation to the product, the 
stronger his copy will be. 

How, when, and where should 
this study of people be made? 
The copy writer never knows what 
product he may be called upon 
next to write about. Therefore, 
it behooves him to study people 
of all types and habits wherever 
he finds them. By all means, he 
should know the average man and 


the average woman, for they more 
often comprise his advertising 
audience. 

To find and study people, the 
copy man must go where people 
are and follow their living habits 
from early morning through the 
day, and into the night. But 
where can he find them? How 
far must his search extend? 

Never has it been easier to 
study people than it is today. From 
the far corners of the earth they 
come almost to every man’s door- 
step. They live on the screen, 
on the stage, in books, periodicals 
and newspapers. Through per- 
sonal contact, people may be 
studied in homes, - offices, club 
rooms, churches. 

Mr. Business Man may be one 
character in his office and an al- 
together different type on the golf 
links. You can’t talk to him in 
the same language when you sell 
him a set of golf clubs as when 
he is purchasing a typewriter. 

John Jones, business man, may 
be the type commonly called “hard- 
boiled”—gruff, remote, a _ hard 
buyer. But Mrs. Jones, in her 
mild, suave manner is the real dic- 
tator at home because she intimately 
understands her husband and knows 
the proper avenue of approach 
to “sell him” an idea. 

In the past, copy writers often 
have felt the restraint of the ad- 
vertiser’s hand and in the attempt 
to produce short copy have sacri- 
ficed interest. Fine phrases have 
been substituted for intimate pic- 
ture-copy which often necessarily 
resolves itself into the longer nar- 
rative type. Copy writers in many 
cases have turned to the inven- 
tion of words rather than ideas, 
lavishly using fine expressions 
which too often express nothing. 

But advertisers are changing. 
Long copy with intimate, human 
understanding is appearing more 
frequently, and copy is constantly 
growing better. 


Fels-Naptha Account to 
Young & Rubicam 


Fels & Company, Le a have 


placed the advertisin els-Naptha 


soap with Young & f Busicam. 
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—published by the Debutante Bureau of Harper’s Bazar 
and edited for society = by society girls, has just 
t 








appeared. Judging from the enthusiasticletters received 
from the girls—and from the few advertisers permitted 
this look behind the scenes—it is an unqualified success. 


Entre Nous is a monthly devoted to the interests of the 
1500 younger social leaders who form the Debutante 
Bureau. It is this group which has added some 40,000 
new subscribers to Harper’s Bazar and given it its 
national coverage of the Inner Circle. 


Entre Nous has a distinctly private circulation, but a few 
copies are available for advertisers who would like to 
visualize this Inner Circle Market. If you desire a 
copy, please address me personally . . . 


FREDERIC DRAKE r r BUSINESS MANAGER 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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A SPOTLIGHT O 


Hunting for something in the dark? 





You wouldn’t use a candle if you had a spotlight, 
would youP 


The secret of the spotlight’s effectiveness is CON- 
CENTRATION. It doesn’t waste a beam illumi- 
nating an unnecessary corner. Every ounce of 


energy HITS THE SPOT. 


You don’t want wasteful diffusion when you adver- 
tise either. You want the power of FOCUSED 
appeal. For the appeal that is focused on a rich, 
compact territory where dealer representation is 
conveniently maintained, where the reader interest 
in a local medium is most keen, produces the 
maximum in results. 

There’s no wasted energy in advertising placed in 
The Chicago Daily News ..... no costly diffusion 
into unnecessary corners. Its CONCENTRATED 
circulation ..... 95 per cent in Chicago and its 
suburbs ..... makes The Daily News exceptionally 
effective within that forty mile radius of the city’s 
heart that is the true Chicago market. 

The Daily News accordingly leads in total display 
advertising among Chicago week-day newspapers. 
Advertisers seeking a SPOTLIGHT on the second 


greatest market find it in 


THE CHICAG@. 


Member of The 100,008"? 


at NEW YORK CHICAGO Wo 
Advertising ‘ J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Fin 
Representatives : ue E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan A 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for Sig" 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
GO Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
& my Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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To Give You 
An Idea 


how the exchange value 
of farm products for 
motor vehicles has in 
-creased since 1913~ 
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A= farmers gaining in pur- In view of the fact that Okla- 
chasing power? Figures just | homa ranked 2nd in cotton produc- 
issued by the National Automobile | tion and 3rd in wheat production 
Chamber of Commerce show that | farmers here are in an unusually 
they are! Taking staple farm | good position to take advantage of 
products and comparing their ex- | this increased exchange value. 
change value for motor vehicles in | Babson lists this rich farm market 
1913 against 1927 the result shows | as one of the 7 states where sales 
that the farmer pays from 11% | are best. Forbes and Nation’s 
to 53% less for an automobile or | Business substantiate his statement 
truck today than he did in 1913. | by giving Oklahoma the most en- 
viable rating on their trade maps. 
poenanenehaees — wang And the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
WHEAT 68 be. 200 be. man with 177,456 subscribers makes 


CORN 2,442 bu. 1,483 bu. “agente . 
HOGS 18,000 Ibs. 8.680 Ibs. it easy for you to take advantage 


BEEF CATTLE 22,550 Ibs. 14,800 Ibs. of this condition and sell more 
COTTON 20.3 bales 18.0 bales | goods with less effort in Oklahoma! 





Carl Williams Ralph Miller 
Editor | »  du.Mgr. 


Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





Keeping the Temperature of a Sales 
Force at Selling Heat 


4 Continual Procession of Inténsive Direct Sales Drives Is Eureka’s 
Method of Keeping Enthusiasm Boiling 


By Fred Wardell 


President, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 


amused re- 
asked : 


WAS somewhat 
cently when I was 


‘Why do you pay your salesmen 
ind, managers such a high rate 
I say that I 


per cleaner sold?” 
was amused, be- 
cause it has al- 
ways been my 
philosophy that the 
more money you 
turn back to your 
men in increased 
earnings, the more 
they will turn in 
to you. It was this 
one fact that went 
a long way to- 
ward placing us 
where we are to- 
day. Some of our 
men, outside of 
the major execu- 
tives, earn from 
$15,000. to $30,000 
or more, each year. 
Scores of other 
minor executives 
earn from $10,000 
to $15,000 in a 
twelve-month period.’ Not a few 
Eureka salesmen draw checks of 
from $80 to $100 per week. 

The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company was one of the pioneers 
in the electrical-appliance industry. 
Being pioneers, we had no prece- 
dent to follow, no one else’s expe- 
riences to borrow from. 

One of the most important things 
we learned was that the Eureka 
vacuum cleaner could be sold best 
only by intensive direct selling 
under our complete and positive 
control. -By this I mean that we 
came to the conclusion that every 
operation of our buying, manufac- 
turing, distributing, selling and 
servicing must be guided, super- 
vised and directed from one point, 
our main office, under our general 
manager, who is to be assisted by 


FRED WARDELL 


the various department managers. 

The general manager, together 
with his main-office assistants, is 
responsible for every operation. 
He is in close contact with each 

division manager, 

who, in turn, dic- 
tates to the branch 
managers over 
whom he is placed. 

The individual 

branch managers 

have charge of 
their respective 

* cities and adjacent 
territories. Each 
branch ‘has district 
managers who 
check on depart- 
ment and crew 
managers in charge 
of individual sales 
crews. 

From this hasty 
description it is 
quickly realized 
that our sales or- 
ganization is com- 
posed of succes- 

sively important units, growing 
larger in size from the general 
manager down to the thousands 
of salesman groups. This type of 
organization allows us to get im- 
mediate action on any plan devel- 
oped at the main office and also 
enables us to maintain an exact 
check-up on every group and indi- 
vidual in our employ. 

This solidity of organization is 
so pronounced that every group 
operates with the unison of a field 
army. This is accomplished with- 
out “red tape” and allowances are 
made for directed individual in- 
itiative. 

Understanding this, one can ap- 
preciate why, in sales development, 
we lay particular stress on the 
training of our men. Every man 
we employ begins as a salesman. 
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Minor and major executives are 
promoted from the ranks on the 
basis of results obtained and their 
display of directing ability. By 
this manner we can train our men 
to do business along lines that we 
have tested over a period of 
eighteen years and by promoting 
them from the ranks we provide 
incentive that receives a high de- 
gree of co-operation. It is our ex- 
perience that no matter how well 


lowance on Your Old Cleaner,” 
and similar inducements are offered 
to the buyer. This gives our sales- 
men varying appeals each month, 
and keeps their interest always 
new. We never allow our sales- 
men to go “stale” on the job. 

To assure the carrying out of 
these monthly campaigns, we pro- 
vide each branch, sub-branch and 
retail dealer with special window 
trim suggestions, window stickers, 


SALES CONTESTS ARE LAUNCHED WITH HUGE BROADSIDES. THIS IS THE COVER OF A 
BROADSIDE ANNOUNCING A RECENT CONTEST 


planned an intensive selling cam- 
paign may be, it does not achieve 
complete success unless the men 
who are to execute it are in com- 
plete harmony with it and respond 
to it immediately. 

Consequently, I am not giving 
voice to a business heresy when 
I say that advertising is only of 
secondary importance in our sell- 
ing campaigns. A very important 
second, mind you; but still a sec- 
ond. We think enough of sales 
promotion through advertising me- 
diums to invest practically a mil- 
lion dollars a year for. this pur- 
pose. But we place first emphasis 
on our man-power and the train- 
ing of it. ’ 

Every month, vt onan special 
campaigns directed to the con- 
saan a eTen Days’ Free Trial,” 
“$2.00 Down,” “Extra Liberal Al- 


newspaper advertisements, folders, 
etc. Nothing is left undone to 
bring every possible sales influence 
and appeal into play. We believe 
that too much cannot be done in 
paving the way for the salesman’s 
call. When I say that too much 
cannot be done, I do not mean that 
this should be overdone. Every 
sales unit has a definite advertising 
budget for each month. This 
amount cannot be exceeded unless 
very satisfactory reasons are of- 
fered by the individual manager 
for doing so. 

This is our background. Now 
we come to the Eureka Intensive 
Direct Sales Drives. There are 
two seasons during the year when 
electrical appliance sales drop into 
valleys on sales charts. At least, 
we found that our sales hit low 
marks during the two months im- 
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mediately after the Christmas sea- 
son and during midsummer. We 
tried out various sales plans ap- 
pealing to consumers and contests 
aimed at our salesmen. But we 
were unsuccessful in bringing up 
the sales yolume to a satisfactory 
showing until we hit on a plan 
which we use now almost exclu- 
sively. 

What we do is to stage mid- 
winter and midsummer contests, 
which appeal directly to the indi- 
vidual salesman. Liberal prizes 
are offered, making it possible for 
some of the men to earn as much 
as $350 to $400 above their regular 
commission during these two-month 
periods. A great number of lesser 
prizes are awarded to salesmen 
with lower sales averages. 


FLEXIBLE CONTESTS 


The contests are flexible and are 
varied to accomplish specific ends. 
Each contest is similar to preceding 
contests in form, but changed in 
general appeal and in details to 
suit immediate purposes. 

Each campaign is launched with 
a huge broadside, printed in vivid 
colors. Into this broadside we put 
all the conditions and rules, to- 
gether with lists of prizes. The 
copy is written in the salesman’s 
language. Every salesman and 
manager receives these broadsides, 
mailed direct from the main office. 
Copies are hung from all bulletin- 
boards and each branch and sub- 
branch manager takes special pains 
to impress the money value of 
these contests on his men. And we 
get results. 

Each branch publishes a branch 
sales magazine weekly. The sales- 
men are kept informed about their 
progress and their standings in the 
columns of these weekly -maga- 
zines. The spirit of competition is 
kept at “selling heat” during the 
time these contests are in force. 
The editors of these branch maga- 
zines are selected from the sales 
ranks and are judged by their abili- 
ties to keep the men vitally inter- 
ested in selling Eurekas with the 
greatest amount of profit for them- 
selves. 

In addition to the weekly branch 
magazines, we get out a monthly 
sales magazine, “Volume and Ve- 
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locity,” edited and published at the 
main office and sent to our entire 
selling organization, as well as all 
dealers. Most of the follow-up 
work of the contests is conducted 
through this monthly magazine. 
The final results are also published 
there. 

These contests do not affect our 
sales plans to the consumer. The 
monthly campaigns are run as 
usual. We give our salesmen the 
benefits of these special induce- 
ments. 

In conjunction with the monthly 
campaigns, we carry on a program . 
of national advertising. This na- 
tional advertising is general in ap- 
peal, and makes no reference to 
the monthly campaigns. It can be 
classified as educational, and as 
such, forms a very important cog 
in our merchandising plan. 

We follow our national adver- 
tising each month with a local 
newspaper campaign in the twenty- 
two major cities where our fac- 
tory branches are located, as well 
as the 200 or more smaller towns 
throughout the country where we 
maintain sub-branches. This news- 
paper copy outlines our special 
offer for that month. 

In addition to running this ad- 
vertising, we supply our 4,000 Eu- 
reka dealers with a portfolio of 
each series of these newspaper ad- 
vertisements, giving a complete 
story of the campaign we are run- 
ning and urging them to tie-in 
on our advertising. The flexibil- 
ity of this newspaper advertising 
campaign also enables us or the 
dealer to use much or little copy, 
as the sales volume in each terri- 
tory justifies. 

The question arises: How about 
the other seasons and the months 
of the year when salesmen are not 
provided with the incentive of con- 
tests? Don’t you get a reaction 
and a consequent let-down? 

No, we do not, and the reason is 
that during the other months of 
the year the special monthly con- 
sumer appeals keep the salesmen so 
busy making money they have little 
or no time to think about contests 
directed from the main office. 
Another thing, these semi-annual 
prize contests are staged during 
the same months each year. By 
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doing this, we find that the 
salesmen are willing to give us 
added efforts during periods that 
formerly were classified as dull. 
They develop sales more intensively 
and make more money; we iron 
out our depressions and stabilize 
our business, 

can hear another argument 
being put forth—an echo of the 
reaction question. In some in- 
stances we find that it is necessary 
to stage smaller contests at some 
of the branches in order to offset 
the reaction following intensive 
sales drives. As a matter of fact, 
every unit in our sales organiza- 
tion fosters the spirit of competi- 
tion among individuals during the 
twelve months of the year. These 
matters are left to the division and 
branch managers to be developed 
to meet individual situations that 
arise out of local conditions. 

Not only are we finding these 
methods sound here in America, 
but we also find that they work 
practically as efficiently and effec- 
tively in Continental and Austra- 
lasian markets. To us, this wide- 
spread success proves their innate 
correctness. 

To accomplish our yearly quota, 
it is necessary for us to maintain 
a large, closely-knit sales organi- 
zation. And to keep every mem- 
ber of this organization happy, 
and making an above-the-average 
amount of money, there is no other 
alternative than intensive direct 
selling under our positive control. 
The monthly campaigns and sea- 
sonal drives are necessary devel- 
opments of our sales plan. 


Thorogood Shoe Account to 
Freeze and Vogel 
Albert H. Weinbrenner Com- 


The 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
Thorogood shoes, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Freeze and Vogel, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Frank Seaman Appoints 
Thomas Erwin 
Thomas Erwin, formerly art_ director 
of the J. Walter ——— Company, 
is now art director of Frank Seaman, 
Inc. He was with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company seven years. 
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Benson & Gamble Merge with 
Johnson, Read 


Benson & Gamble and Johnson, Read 
& Company, Chicago advertising agen- 
cies, have consolidated under the name 
of Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read. 
John Benson, T. S. Gamble, Carl P. 
Johnson and George H. Read are part- 
ners in the new business. 

Department heads of the new or- 
anization are as follows: Arthur T. 

wis, manager of copy and plans; 
Carl H. Jenkins, ar of space and 
contracts; and Marshall W. Hill, man- 
ager of mechanical production. 


Condé Nast Appoints 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


The Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, has been 
appointed to represent Vogue, Vanity 
Fair and House & Garden, Condé Nast 
publications, all of New York, in the 
Southern territory. This will include the 
following States: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
and Eastern Texas. 


Raytheon Tube Account to 
Aitken-Kynett 


The Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., manufacturer 
of radio rectifying tubes, has placed 
its advertising account with The Aitken- 
Kynett Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. An advertising campaign, 
featuring radio power units equipped 
with Raytheon rectifiers, will be con- 
ducted in radio publications, magazines 
and newspapers. 


F. W. Plumer Leaves 
Floing-Plumer 


F. William Plumer has resigned as 
vice-president and treasurer of Floing- 
Plumer, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. The name of the company 
has been changed to W. O. Floing, 
Inc., with W. O. Floing as president 
and treasurer. John Woodruff, Detroit 
office, continues as vice-president. 


Egerton Chichester Advanced 
by Century Company 


Egerton Chichester has been appointed 
advertising director of the entury 
Company, New York, publisher of the 
Century Magazine, St. Nicholas and the 
American Golfer. He has been with the 
New York and Boston offices of the Cen 
tury Company for many years, 


Standard Oil Appoints Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York, New York, has appointed Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct the 
advertising of Socony gasoline and oil, 
effective January 1, 1928. 
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Ask me another— 
In which Philadelphia 


newspaper can you buy 
advertising space at the 
lowest rate per line per 
thousand circulation? 








i! 
i 3,005,090 people live and buy 
| in the Philadelphia retail area. 


| One newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily 
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DOMINATE 


THE LARGEST MARKET 
IN THE WORLD WIT 


COLOR 












The proven sales experience of firms who have used ff all ¢] 
color advertising in the New York Evening Journal is § pape 
the reason for 81% increase in color advertising in the ff}; 
New York Evening Journal for the first six months of § the r 
this year. For ; 
To date 40% more color pages have been bought than ff the I: 
were purchased all of last year. 70% of them are re- ff the c 
newals from advertisers who have previously used color f cyR, 
pages in the New York Evening Journal. MA; 







Advertisers should use color to dominate the world’s 
richest market. It will add emphasis to the campaign. 
New dealers can be secured more easily. Old dealers’ 
interest can be quickened. Initial orders made larger 
and repeat orders greater. 








With the only color available in New York daily pa- 
pers you can lift up your sales by covering 40% of the 
largest market in the world with color. 
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[he NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL COVERS 


: 40% OF THE 


VORLD’S RICHEST MARKET 


The New York Evening Journal sells to nearly half of 
all the people who buy any New York evening news- 
paper. 

It is read by 2,000,000 men, women and children in 
the richest market in the world. 


For 28 years the New York Evening Journal has had 
the largest home circulation of any evening paper in 


the country. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31st, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined —PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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When In Detroit— 
Do. as Detroiters Do 








Between 1921 and 1926 | 
The Detroit News In- 
crease in Local Merchants 
Advertising, Weekdays, 
was Three Times That of 
the Second and Third 

Papers Combined. I 











you can aim a big Bertha by long distance, but if 
you want to see what effect it had you must go 
to the spot where the shot hit. Likewise in advertis- 
ing, those on the field of battle know best which 
medium makes the most telling hits. The local ad- 
vertiser, whose cash register is an instantaneous 
barometer of advertising results, knows better than 
anyone else the relative value of local media. And in 
Detroit the local advertiser has unmistakably set his 
stamp of approval on The News. During 1926 The 
News carried 16,595,600 lines of local merchants’ ad- 
vertising weekdays, the second paper carrying 6,422,- 
864 lines. Between 1921 and 1926 The News showed 
an increase in local advertising three times as great 
as that of the second and third papers combined. 


The second paper in 1921 was the Detroit 
Journal, since merged with The News. 








The Detroit News 


For 54 Years Detroit’s HOME newspaper 
353,000 Sunday Circulation 321,000 Weekday Circulation 
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Advertising Association Adopts 
New Operating Program 


Detroit Idea” Prevails as C. K. Woodbridge Is Re-elected President 
at Denver 


TS re-election of C. K. Wood- 

bridge, as president of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion at its twenty-third annual 
convention in Denver, means that 
the so-called Detroit plan of oper- 
ation will be started at once by 
the association. 

It was on this platform that Mr. 
Woodbridge’s supports overturned 
the action of the Association’s 
nominating committee, took the 
matter on to the convention floor, 
as was forecast in last week’s 
Printers’ INK, and secured Mr. 
Woodbridge’s election over Charles 
C. Younggreen, of Milwaukee, by 
a vote of 580 to 457. It was this 
plan that formed the whole basis 
for the Woodbridge campaign and 
unqualified pledges were given that 
it will be carried into effect as 
quickly as possible. 

Here are the main features of 
the plan which the convention, by 
its vote on the presidency, adopted : 

1. Financing of conventions. 
Hereafter, the city in which the 
annual convention is held will 
undertake to sell enough sustaining 
memberships in the association, 
payable over a period of a year, to 
defray all the costs of the gather- 
ing. It is declared that the sub- 
sequent accumulation of these 
memberships will substantially in- 
crease the association’s revenue for 
club work and simplify the financ- 
ing of future conventions. 

It is declared that this plan will 
make each convention pay its own 
way instead of being “bought” by 
the convention city as has been the 
case up until now. Also, it will 
be a source of immediate revenue 

) the local club and a continuing 
source of revenue to the associa- 
tion as a whole. 

Joseph Meadon, of Detroit, one 
of the originators of the financing 

heme, presented a chart to the 
1ssociation’s executive committee 
on which were figures showing 
that the cumulative workings of 
the sustaining membership would, 
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inside of ten years, insure an 
annual income of more than a half 
million dollars. 

2. Economics of advertising and 
educational work. After the proper 
financial arrangements can _ be 
made, involving an annual budget 
of $50,000, Mr. Woodbridge ex- 
pects to have an official to be 
known as Chief of the Bureau 
of Advertising Co-ordination—“A 
man who,” to quote Mr. Wood- 
bridge, “through his own person- 
ality and former responsibility will 
dignify his own and the associa- 
tion’s work.” 

It will be this official’s work to 
conduct the research activities that 
are expected to supply necessary 
material for the Committee on the 
Economics of Advertising which, 
is headed by Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News. It was decided that the 
term “economics of advertising, 
should be interpreted to mean “the 
value of advertising.” Statements 
of such value, after they have been 
definitely established by the joint 
work of Mr. Strong’s committee 
and the Research Bureau, are to 
be distributed in various forms to 
reach the general public, the busi- 
ness world, the advertising pro- 
fession, business schools, colleges 
and universities. Before such 
promulgation of any statement is 
made it must be approved by the 
executive committee whereupon it 
will be published as the official 
findings of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. 

“Such statements of value as 
are presented to the Advertis- 
ing Commission which do not re- 
ceive unanimous indorsement,” Mr. 
Woodbridge says, “will be referred 
to the Executive Committee, with 
the recommendation that these 
statements of value in question as 
to fact be presented to the Educa- 
tional Research Foundation of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, when and if it is created. 
The foundation will in time report 
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its findings to the commission for 
further discussion for the purpose 
of reaching conclusions which will 
give added value in advertising 
for the furthering of advertising 
interests.” 

3. An official magazine. As a 
general foundation for the pub- 
licity work designed to give cir- 
culation to the research findings, 
the association plans to publish a 
really “high grade worth while 
magazine that shall be distributed 
to every active member and every 
sustaining member and to all those 
interested in advertising and mer- 
chandising; this publication must 
bring prestige to the association 
as well as give interest to the 
active association members, sus- 
taining members and general 
readers.” 

The foregoing quotation is taken 
from Mr. Woodbridge’s official 


statement to the association and 
represents one of the major fea- 
tures of the Detroit plan. 

No definite decision as to when 
or how the magazine shall be es- 


tablished has yet been made. 
Money must be secured first. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that Francis H. Sisson, in 
his treasurer’s report, showed that 
the abandonment of Associated 
Advertising, last year, even in its 
then abbreviated form, resulted in 
a saving this year of $13,000. If 
the proposed magazine is to be 
such an outstanding feature in the 
advertising field as to attract pre- 
eminent attention on its own merits, 
the association officials readily con- 
cede that a large investment of 
money will be necessary. This 
will be all the more sizable since 
prominent members of the execu- 
tive committee say it is imprac- 
ticable that the proposed magazine 
shall be a revenue paying proposi- 
tion. 

4. Contacts with clubs. One man 
will be placed in the field as soon 
as practical to visit local clubs 
and assist them with their prob- 
lems. Eventually the plan contem- 
plates that three field men shall be 
put on to cover the United States 
and Canada. “By this set-up,” 
Mr. Woodbridge says, “the Ad- 
vertising Commission provides the 
ideas and the motive force for the 
International Advertising Associa- 
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tion. It has the benefit, if this 
plan goes through, of having a 
sound, professionally manned or- 
ganization which will investigate 
and deliberate on such questions 
as it may propose and which can 
do analysis and research work of 
a general nature for the Associa- 
tion. Back of all this there is the 
executive committee, which might 
be looked upon as a Supreme 
Court. That executive committee 
is created largely from the mem- 
bership of the Advertising Com- 
mission.” 

Can the plan be carried out? 

An analysis of the Denver con- 
vention’s activities, leading up to 
the election of president will be 
constructive in this connection. 

As was told in a report wired 
from Printers’ Inx’s Denver 
headquarters and published in last 
week’s issue, Mr. Younggreen had 
been chosen as the association's 
official candidate for president. The 
vote in the nominating committee 
was 25 to 12. Mr. Woodbridge’s 
friends, however, elected to appeal 
from this decision and carry the 
matter to the floor of the conven- 
tion. Here, after a bitter and spec- 
tacular fight, Mr. Woodbridge was 
re-elected. 

Early in the pre-election fight, 
it was seen that the contest was one 
in which the smaller clubs were 
lining up against the larger. This 
was carried right through up to 
the time the ballots were counted. 

While Mr. Woodbridge received 
a numerical majority of votes cast 
(580 to 457) Mr. Younggreen was 
supported by a clear majority of 
the clubs. Forty-seven clubs voted 
for him and thirty-six for Mr. 
Woodbridge, the difference being 
that most of the larger clubs sup- 
ported Mr. Woodbridge. 

This movement on the part of 
the smaller clubs was not sectional, 
East against West, as previously 
had been the case. The first small 
club to vote was Albany, N. Y., 
and its whole support was given to 
Younggreen. The Pacific Coast 
clubs, on the other hand, voted for 
Woodbridge. The latter’s election 
was accomplished by a combination 
of the Detroit club which spon- 
sored Mr. Woodbridge’s candidacy, 
and the New York and St. Louis 
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Over 93% Home-Delivered 


Circulation in Indianapolis 


VER 93% of the city circulation of The INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS is home-delivered by NEWS 
carriers, who have definite routes of regular subscribers. 


A notable record—not only for Indianapolis but among all metro- 
politan cities, where 40% to 60% home-delivered circulation is 
considered unusual. Many papers must depend almost entirely 
upon street and news-stand sales, never knowing what readers 
will comprise the next day’s audience. 


Think what an advantage it is to be certain that whether you 
advertise on Monday or Friday—January or July—your message 
goes each time direct to the homes of the same regular readers, 
whose buying habits are molded by consistent advertising con- 
tact. The NEWS gives you a permanent audience—by far the 
largest home delivered circulation in Indiana. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


. DAN A. CARROLL ; J. E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ yx0 East gand St, Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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clubs. The Woodbridge majority, 
in fact, was just about the voting 
strength of the New York club on 
the floor. 

It is conceded by the administra- 
tion that its success in functioning 
under the new set-up will be de- 
termined very largely by the atti- 
tude of the smaller clubs which 
went to make up the Younggreen 
strength. With the exception of 
Chicago, every really large club of 
the country was for Woodbridge. 
After the election, however, Mr. 
Younggreen went to the platform, 
congratulated Mr. Woodbridge and 
publicly promised him his unquali- 
fied support. The inference is, of 
course, that the smaller clubs will 
follow his leadership in this par- 
ticular. 

Many leading members of the 
convention, in discussing the elec- 
tion with Printers’ InxK, while de- 
ploring it as an unnecessary politi- 
cal spectacle, reminiscent of the old 
days in Madison Square Garden and 
therefore hardly in keeping with a 


dignified proposition such as ad- 
vertising, nevertheless regard it as 
a helpful symptom. They see in it 
an evidence of widespread dissatis- 
faction over the existing status of 


things. This now has crystallized 
in definite form and the association 
knows exactly what it is facing. 
The larger clubs, it is recognized, 
can take care of themselves and 
sustain interest under their own 
power. In the smaller clubs, how- 
ever, is where the real need lies. 
The administration’s recognized 
task, therefore, during the coming 
year is to show these clubs that the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion is necessary and valuable to 
them. Reversing the former policy 
of strengthening existing clubs 
rather than organizing new ones, a 
determined effort will be made to 
start or revive a considerable num- 
ber of clubs in various sections. At 
the same time, of course, every 
effort will be made to help the ex- 
isting smaller clubs function more 
resultfully and grow in numbers. 
The feature of this radical move- 
ment, among the smaller clubs, 
which gives some little concern to 
the Executive Committee of the 
association, is that it has been in 
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progress for some time. That it 
was not created on the spur of the 
moment for political purposes is 
shown by some figures from th 
annual report of the secretary. 
This reveals that twenty-seven o} 
the smaller clubs withdrew from 
the association or disintegrated 
during the fiscal year ending Jun 
1, 1927, involving a net loss oi 
2,276 members. 

The election, as was told in last 
week’s Printers’ INK, was the 
leading feature of the conventio: 
from the beginning. Politics over 
shadowed even the most important 
of the general programs. A Mon 
treal advertising agent, in talking 
with a Printers’ INK representa- 
tive, said that an outsider mighi 
readily conclude that the Denve: 
meeting was called for the express 
purpose of electing a president and 
doing nothing else. Leading ad 
herents of both factions frankly 
regretted the entire episode, as un 
seemly, unnecessary and constitut 
ing a lamentable interference with 
the convention’s rightful functions. 

Mr. Younggreen was placed in 
nomination on the floor by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Maynard, of Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Mr. 
Woodbridge was nominated by H. 
T. Bussman of the Bussman 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 

There was no opposition to the 
election of Rowe Stewart of the 
Philadelphia Record as secretary 
and Francis H. Sisson of the Gua- 
rantee Trust Company, of New 
York, as treasurer. These had been 
chosen by the nominating commit- 
tee and the action was unanimously 
approved. 


NEXT CONVENTION AT DETROIT 


Detroit was chosen as the next 
convention city, having declared a 
willingness to be the first to try out 
the new convention financing plan 
and to test its practicability. The 
Detroit Adcraft Club appeared at 
the Denver meeting with a three 
cornered program taking in the 
election of Woodbridge, the adop- 
tion of the Detroit plan and its 
own selection as the place for the 
1928 meeting. It received the con- 
vention’s endorsement in all three 
respects and its members have 
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| No. 3 of a series dealing with lineage figures over a 10-year period. 





Where Progress 
Means Something 


Food advertising is of strictly HOME APPEAL. It 
must, to be productive, reach the HOME and the 
WOMAN in the HOME. 


Because of its supremacy in HOME CIRCULA- 
TION the Chicago Evening American has made 
tremendous gains in this important classification 
as the following figures prove: 


FOOD ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 
1916-1926 
1916 . . 103,700 lines 


1926 . . 846,207 “ 
AN INCREASE IN TEN YEARS OF 716% 


There is probably no other classification of adver- 
tising that offers a better opportunity to determine 
the pulling power of a newspaper than food lineage. 
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I am a reguler subscriber to "The Delineator" and wis 
s on the excellent service provided for ite readers 
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Of coursé — 
Every Woman s Magazine 
receives letters like these 


r=hundreds of them 


W: simply quote a few here to point the fact 
that in every way Delineator has strength- 
ened its service departments. 


In fact, Delineator Home Institute under the 
able direction of 


Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 


is really the ultimate expression of the under- 
lying purpose of Delineator —to further the 
Art of Gracious Living. 


Ln this way Delineator is unique: fundament- 
ally, it is as practical, as useful, as a magazine 
can be made and in appearance, it has the dis- 
tinction, the touch of smartness that today hun- 
dreds of thousands of American women demand, 


And every month more advertisers are cooperating 
with Delineator in its purpose. (Next week 
we shall announce almost a sensa- 
tional increase in lineage for 
September Delineator.) 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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It won’t be long now! 


UNE, July, August, September 

—and the summer is over. 
Then two months to Thanks- 
giving, and a few short weeks to 
the holidays. 


asso 
, Moo 
Christmas catalogs and folders publ 


can be started now, or you can — 
wait until fall. When they are oo 
printed at the last moment the 


results are usually not so good. 


We are now working on several 
catalogs for next holiday season. 
The artists will have ample time 
to make their designs, and the 
work can take its unhurried 
course to successful completion. 


We could take on a few more! 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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started out to make ‘good. The en- 
tire association wishes them well. 

\ constitutional amendment was 
adopted permitting the election of 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh as 


honorary vice-president of the as- 
sociation. 

Treasurer Sisson’s reports show 
that the association made a profit of 
$24,224.28 during the last year and 
had $10,354.71 in cash on June 1. 
The saving from suspending pub- 
lication of Associated Advertising, 
being $13,000 as before stated, was 
largely responsible for this show- 
ing. 

The executive committee of the 
association was reorganized. J. E 
Moorhead of Denver, manager, 
publicity department, Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, representing the Board 
of Club Presidents, was chosen to 
succeed Charles W. Brooke, of 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. George M. Bur- 
bach, advertising manager of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, newly 
elected chairman of the Advertis- 


ing Commission, was chosen to 
succeed W. Frank McClure, of 


Chicago. E. T. Meredith, of the 
Meredith Publications, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was re-elected to represent 
the sustaining members, and Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood, secretary, Ad- 
vertising Specialty - Association, 
Chicago, will continue to repre- 
sent the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs. 


EVERY SPEAKER PRESENT 


The convention program was no- 
table, among other things, because 
not one of the scheduled speakers 
failed to appear. E. D. Gibbs, of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, was chairman of the 
general program committee. 

Among the “headliners” on the 
general sessions programs were: 

nator William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, and James Rolph, Jr., 
Mayor of San Francisco. 

S. R. McKelvie, publisher of 

1¢ Nebraska Farmer, in discuss- 
ing the farm situation said, “Hav- 

spent half of my life on a 
rm and the other half publishing 

‘arm paper, I may be pardoned 

my inability to understand the 
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ways of those who make and spend 
advertising appropriations. I have 
pointed out according to their own 
figures the way in which the money 
is spent, but I cannot give any real 
good reason for this neglect of the 
rural field. The farmer is not dif- 
ferent from anyone else in his de- 
sires or inclinations. He is human. 
Thus he is susceptible of the same 
sales treatment as any other good 
American citizen. The trouble 
seems to be that those who would 
sell to him have such a vague idea 
of how to reach him, and it is ap- 
parently so much easier to reach 
the city dweller, that they spend 
their advertising money largely in 
channels that do not reach the 
farmer at all or fail to influence 
him. 

“The farmer does his buying 
principally through local distributors 
just as the city dweller does. 
Therefore, if you want to know 
the most potential sources of in- 
fluence with the farmer, ask your 
small-town dealer. He will tell 
you = once the classes of media 
to u 

“Speaking of this rural distribu- 
tor of yours—the small-town mer- 
chant—I think he has a real 
grievance againt those who are 
spending advertising money. He is 
in competition not only with deal- 
ers in nearby towns, but particu- 
larly with the cities. 

“And there are those who think 
the small-town merchant will not 
survive. Those who so believe 
must also think that the farmer 
is doomed, for the two are as- 
sociated inseparably.” 

Mr. Woodbridge, following the 
election, had this to say to Print- 
ERS’ INK about the year’s outlook: 

“If the election did one thing 
more than any other, it announced 
the confidence of organized adver- 
tising in what we have done, what 
we are doing, and what we are 
planning for the future for our 
association. 

“We seem now to be all of one 
mind as to what program should be 
followed for the upbuilding of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

“Months ago many of us realized 
that the association was in need 
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of a definite program of education 
and research. Charles W. Brooke, 
president of the Detroit club and 
president of the Board of Club 
Presidents, put the machinery in 
motion. 

“He called a meeting of the 
club presidents and about fifty at- 
tended. They outlined what has 
since been called the ‘Detroit Plan.’ 
They asked me if I would sup- 
port it as president of the associa- 
tion. Consultation showed that we 
had all been working along the 
same line and naturally I felt that 
the plan was ideal. But to Brooke 
and the Detroit club go the credit of 
putting the plan in workable form. 
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“This plan, involving the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Advertis- 
ing Co-ordination, represents our 
operative program. With it as a 
basis, we hope and expect that 
the clubs will enter upon their 
period of greatest usefulness. 

“Finally, in all our work, we 
should remember that the back- 
bone of our organization is the 
individual advertising club. 

“The individual club should have 
the help of the association in every 
possible manner. 

“It is to all this that I pledge 
my administration of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association 
for the coming year.” 


Two-Minute Convention Reports 


Four Direct- 
Mail Campaigns Are 
Described 


The plans underlying the opera- 
tion of four direct-mail cam- 
paigns were described by those 
executing them before delegates 
attending the sessions of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. 
These included Kelvinator, Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company, 
Pontiac Motors and a building and 
loan association. 

Building and loan associations, 
before they can fully complete 
their functioning, must get the 
money to loan. How direct-mail 
was used in encouraging people 
to save and in building up the de- 
posits of the National Savings and 
Loan Association, Wichita, Kans., 
was described by Thomas L. Craw- 
ford, advertising manager. 

Clarke A. Richards, The Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company, 
Chicago, told how his company had 
enlarged its market by using a 
direct-mail campaign. 

A campaign which has resulted 
in bringing close to 3,000 dealers 
into the Oakland automobile or- 
ganization was outlined by W. R. 
Ewald, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit. 

These three speeches were all 
commented upon in last week’s 
issue. 


Public Utilities 
Discuss the Press 
Agent 


An impromptu addition to the 
program, unexpectedly introduced 
by a single delegate, proved the 
highlight of the annual conven- 
tion of the Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, held at the 
Hotel Albany on Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons. 

The Monday meeting had pro- 
ceeded placidly through the formal 
program, and Frank Leroy Blanch- 
ard, president of the association, 
was about to adjourn the session, 
when H. M. Hitchcock, publicity 
manager of The Union Gas & 
Electric Company, of Cincinnati, 
jumped to his feet and requested 
the floor. Mr. Hitchcock offered 
a frank criticism of the session, 
based upon the fact that the periods 
of discussion from the floor, 
originally scheduled, had been 
omitted. 

There was an immediate chorus 
of approval from the members 
present, and Mr. Hitchcock there- 
upon proceeded to lead spontane- 
ous discussion, turning mainly 
upon the question of organization 
and personnel of the advertising 
department of a public utility. 
Judging by the interest displayed 
and the comments of the members, 
this proved to be the most popular 
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‘IThe real Boston 


ertis- 
as a 
that 


“IIs Business Boston 


yack. 

the 
have THE census Boston is not the advertisers’ Boston— 
very not Business Boston. 

Business Boston includes all that rich, populous 
territory which surrounds the old Boston but which 
is yet within half an hour’s ride—fifteen miles— 
from the center of the city. This is the Boston 
which is taken into account by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations in computing city circulation of the 
Boston newspapers. This area, which contains a 
population of nearly two millions, is also the 
Chamber of Commerce Boston. 

Business Boston contains more people per square 
mile than any other city in the country, New York 


edge 
iter- 
tion 


72) 


the excepted. 

ced Think of Boston in that way—as Business Bos- 
.. ton. The fourth richest market in this country! 
ver- And make your advertising appropriation accord- 
the ingly. 

and 

ae But consider this unique division 
- The Boston market is unique in this respect: It is a 
—_ divided market. The people of Boston separate into two 
ion, great population groups, divided on lines of sentiment, 
~ tradition and origin. They think differently, feel differ- 
oe ently, and read different newspapers. So marked is this 
sat population division that no single newspaper can, with 
aa success, appeal to both groups. 

red To sell both these great population groups, you must 
ion, use at least two newspapers, and one of these must be 
iods the Boston Herald-Traveler. For the more important of 
or, these population groups is covered by the Herald-Traveler 
een only. The other three major Boston newspapers all 


appeal to the other population group. 


{BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

@ been first in National Advertising, 
including all financial advertising, 
publication and automobile advertis- 

ing ng B daily pap 


ng Advertising Repr 

ity. GEO. A. McDEVITT C 

ved 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

4 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and successful feature of the two- 
day program. 

An address prepared by Labert 
St. Clair, of the American Electric 
Railways Association, was pre- 
sented, in his absence, by J. R. 
Colton. Mr. St. Clair discussed 
the free publicity evil, which he 
characterized as the “flood of use- 
less publicity.” 

“If,” said he, “the trees required 
to make all the wood pulp used in 
producing a year’s supply of use- 
less publicity, were left standing 
in the Northwest, there probably 
would be no spring floods to wash 
the hen-houses of the poor Aca- 
dians into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Or, if it is too late to save the 
trees, the processed sheets might 
be gathered and converted directly 
into levees. Thus the floods un- 
doubtedly would be quickly curbed. 

“Nor is it inconceivable that 
enough paper would be left after 
these levees were built, to pave a 
publicity highway from ocean to 
ocean. Fitting graduation exer- 
cises for schools of journalism, 
which seem to be supplying most 
of the recruits to the publicity 
marts these days, would include a 
jaunt from one end of the high- 
way to the other. Let me make it 
clear that I am not charging the 
utilities industry with being the 
most serious offender.” 

Reports were presented by the 
association’s committee on costs 
and results of public utility adver- 
tising, and by the better copy com- 
mittee. Addresses were made by 
Paul S. Clapp, managing director 
of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation; W. Frank McClure, 
former chairman of the Advertis- 
ing Commission; and James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

Miss Dorothy Dignam, of the 
McJunkin Company, of Chicago, 
presented a talk at the Tuesday 
session on the application of de- 
partment store advertising methods 
to the merchandising advertising 
programs of the utilities. 

Bernard J. Mullaney, of Chicago, 
was elected president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, 
but refused the position. J. Charles 
Jordon, of San Francisco, who 
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was elected first vice-president, 
has become acting president. 
The other officers elected were: 
Donald Mackie, Jackson, Mich. 
and J. M. Barnes, New Orleans, 
vice-presidents; John F. Weedon, 
of Chicago, secretary, and Charles 
W. Pearson, of the American Gas 
Association, New York, treasurer, 


Hazel Ludwig 
Heads Women’s 


Federation 
Miss Hazel Ludwig, of thie 
D’Arcy Advertising Compaiy, 
St. Louis, who has been vice- 
president of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was elected president at its 
annual dinner meeting. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Minna Hall Carothers, 
of New York. 

Miss Helen Cornelius, J. L. Hud- 
son Company, Detroit, was elected 
vice-president. Mrs. Bernice Black- 
wood, who is executive secretary 
of the Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, was re-elected to 
represent the Federation on the 
executive committee of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
Miss Letha McGee, New York, 
and Miss Jessamine G. Hoaglund, 
Chicago, were elected members of 
the Advertising Commission. 

The relative merits of testimo- 
nial copy and its negative reaction 
when misused were brought out in 
two discussions. Miss Hildegard 
Gloyer, of the Milwaukee Journal, 
presented the case for testimonial 
copy, while Miss Elsie E. Wilson, 
advertising director, American 
Radiator Company, undertook to 
show its weaknesses. 


Co-operation 
Vital to Church 
Advertising 


Unity of action is essential to 
successful church advertising in 
the opinion of William J. L. 
Stidger, pastor of the Linwood 
Boulevard Methodist Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., but the desired 
co-operation cannot be secured un- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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A Service of Boundless 
Scope 


"Tower seems to be no limit to the 



























power for usefulness possessed by in- 
conspicuous, undisplayed classified 
announcements that tell of actual needs,” 
wrote George P. Rowell, founder of Printers’ 
Ink, years ago. Let’s see how true Mr. 
Rowell’s prediction became: 


“ . ” . . 
It gives me pleasure,” writes Mr. Jarvis 
Cromwell, “to advise that a brooch lost 
by my wife was found and restored to 
her through an advertisement in your 
columns.” 


“We are pleased,” writes Mt. Eugene 
Lincoln, of the Service Exchange, “to 
make special mention of the very gratify- 
ing results from our advertisement in 
your issue of Sunday, June 26th, both as 
to number and calibre of applicants.” 


“TI wish to compliment your newspaper 
on the wonderful results I have obtained 
in the past week,” writes Mr. Charles L. 
Voeller. “I inserted a 10-line advertise- 
ment three times beginning May 28th, 
and sold the property on June Ist.” 


“We have been using your Help Want- 
ed columns advertising for salesmen. We 
are indeed gratified with the splendid re- 
sults obtained, and consider it a pleasure 
to call this to your attention,” writes Mr. 
Louis F. Blumenthal. 


Mr. Rowell was right! 





NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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Store News Is 


The woman who buys for herself or 
for a household picks up a newspaper. 
She reads the news—carefully if there 
is a story which interests her, less 
thoroughly if the daily grist of news 
items touches on no subject which 
seems important in her scale of news 
value. 


And then she turns to the ads—the 
news of the stores. No item there 
is too small to attract her attention 
—ifit deserves it! For to the average 
woman, store news is the first news 
—the big newsoftheday. 


To a woman the newspaper which 
does not carry the complete adver- 
tisements of all the stores is not a 
complete newspaper. She might pos- 
sibly forgive an editor who condenses 
his account of the latest divorce suit 
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The First News 


—but the omission of a bargain offer- 
ing would be unforgivable. 





In Baltimore—only the Sunpapers 
carry the complete advertisements 
of every department store and spe- 
cialty shop. Ifyou want to reach the 
women of Baltimore—get in step 
with those advertisers who are best 
equipped to know how to reach them. 
And who do reach them through the 
Sunpapers! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of June, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 252,467 
Sunday - - - 196,828 


Gain of 5,351 Daily and 8,072 Sunday 
Over June, 1926 











Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


£ 95° 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., Yan Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON'T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Using one 

newspaper in 

Detroit is like 

shutting the door 

in the face 

of half your 

customers neither 

is good judgment if 

you desire a profit 

A. B. C. figures show 

The Detroit Times 

with 

325,000 Daily* 
‘and 

330,000 Sunday 


circulation. 


*Evening except Saturday 

















Just What Makes a Sincere Letter? 


We Have Heard a Lot about Sincerity in Letters—Here Are Some 
Examples Which Have Captured That Elusive Quality 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


UST what makes a sincere let- 

ter? The factors are many; 
too many to be discussed in a 
short article. The sincere letter is 
ever friendly and cordial. It is 
modest and unassuming, it makes 
no exorbitant claims, and deals 
sparingly in superlatives. It is 
phrased in the language of the 
reader, for we cannot credit a man 
with sincerity if he talks over our 
heads, nor can he persuade or 
stimulate us if he talks far below 
us. It is direct and to the point— 
circumlocution or obvious evasion 
of an issue is fatal to belief. The 
style is ever simple, never literary 
nor formal and involved. 

The ornamentation of a Shakes- 
peare, the pomposity of a Scott, 
the sentimentality of a Dickens, 
great as these may be in their 
proper places, have no reason for 
existence in the work of a writer 
attempting to impress the reader 
with his sincerity. The stiff for- 
mality and the bulkiness common 
to the output of a correspondent 
belonging to the school of “your 
valued favor received and in reply 
beg to state” fall equally short in 
their effort. Letters like these can- 
not be friendly; the writer loses 
the human touch in the effort to 
make his writing literary or 
formal, and the reader loses the 
thought in the effort to find his 
way through a maze of orna- 
mentations or non-essentials. The 
craftsmanship of a letter must 
never call attention to itself and 
detract from the message; there 
must be nothing to cause the 
reader to say “how well he 
writes” or “how awkwardly he 
writes.” What you want is agree- 
ment with your thought, not ad- 
miration for your writing ability. 

Take, for example, this collec- 
tion letter : 


Funny how we forget things, isn’t it? 
I forgot something important; 
lieve you did, too. 


Several days ago I should have sent 
you that stern, strong reminder A 
which we credit men are sup 
send on accounts that are sixty 's =k. 
due. Maybe I just unconsciously felt 
that your check would be in pom i 
It has always arrived very promptly in 
the past, you know. Yes, I am sure 
that was it—I did not want my letter 
asking for payment to cross your check 
in the mail. 

But here your payment is seventy-five 
days past due, and your check is not 
here yet. You know how it is. We 
credit men have our bosses, too. My 
boss looks over the accounts every once 
= a while, and when an account goes as 

— as ninety days past due, I am 

led on the corest et for an explanation. 

What can I tell him if your account is 
not paid at that time? Just that we 
both forgot to do something we should 
have done? 
_ So that we won’t both forget again, 
just send your check now, while you 
think of it. To make it easier for you, 
an addressed envelope is enclosed, marked 
so it will come right to my desk, and 
you will get credit immediately. 

Thank you! 


How infinitely more effective 
than the usual collection letter, 
which starts, “my attention has 
been called to the fact that your 
account is now seventy-five days 
overdue. I am sure this was an 
oversight on your part,” etc., etc. 

id you ever have to write a 
letter of seasonal greetings for a 
general mailing? Here is a real 
test of a writer’s ability to be con- 
vincing; usually he feels out of 
his element and ill at ease. He 
believes that something  senti- 
mental or literary is demanded to 
fit the occasion. Yet in the back 
of his head is the thought that 
“the boys on the road don’t like to 
read sentimental stuff; they will 
laugh at me for writing this.” 
The result is usually a gushy, 
amateurish effort that is entirely 
foreign to the usual letter of the 
correspondent. 

But need a holiday greeting let- 
ter really be. literary or gushing? 
Why cannot this type of note 
be written in the same straight- 
forward, direct style that the 
writer would use in writing any 
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ordinary letter? Take, for ex- 
ample, this Christmas greeting let- 
ter sent to all the members of a 
large national sales organization: 


Merry Christmas! 

An old, old phrase! But how full of 
good wishes and meaning when sincerely 
expressed ! 

The officials and home office staff of 
The Harrison Manufacturing Company 
sincerely hope that you and yours are 
passing the most enjoyable Christmas 
you have ever experienced, and that 1927 
will be your most happy, prosperous, 
healthful, and successful year. 

It is particularly gratifying at this 
time to look back and reflect that 1926 
is the biggest year, from every stand- 

int, in the history of The Harrison 

anufacturing Company. 

We appreciate the part that you have 
played in producing a record breaking 
volume of business and know that you 
are laying plans, as we are, to make 
1927 even more successful. 

Again wishing you all the happiness 
the season affords, we are— 


A simple letter, but direct and 
effective. 

In these examples, the writer 
had only the task of forming an 
opinion or creating an impression 
where none existed. A much 
more difficult task is presented 


when you have to change an opin- 


ion that already exists. A user 
of your product has not had satis- 
factory service, due, he believes, 
to the fault of your appliance. 
Whether or not you grant his re- 
quest for an adjustment, if he 
was at fault you must make him 
understand this to avoid a recur- 
rence of the trouble. A dealer 
asks you for a concession, and you 
must turn him down. Either case 
must be handled without losing 
the friendship or good-will of 
your reader. 

To persuade either of these of 
your sincerity, you must first try 
to get on a common footing with 
him. It is difficult to credit any 
man with sincerity if his views 
are opposed to ours, especially if 
his interests are contrary to our 
own desires. A forceful public 
speaker or salesman may some- 
times cause you to credit him with 
having the courage of his convic- 
tions, in spite of opposing views, 
by the very force of his. enthusi- 
asm and physical mannerisms, but 
a writer cannot do this. ; 

Here, then, is a practical appli- 
cation of the much discussed and 
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rather vague “You” viewpoint. 
You must first find a point of 
agreement with the man you are 
writing, establish a unity of in- 
terests, and then, with your reader 
convinced of your sincerity, you 
can swing over to the opposing 
views with a far better chance of 
convincing him. 

A user of a heater wrote to the 
manufacturer and complained that 
the fire pot cracked on the first 
day he used it. Here is a ver- 
batim copy of the reply: 


We have your letter of February 2, 
telling us that the fire pot on your 
. heater cracked in the first day 
of use. 

When a fire pot cracks so quickly it is 
almost always an indication that too hot 
a fire was built at first. This is fully 
covered in our instruction card, and if 
you will refer to this, you will note 
that you are cautioned to start the heater 
with a very slow fire at first, to avoid 
this trouble. 

However, we are sending your dealer 
another fire pot free of charge, and he 
will install this for you. We suggest 
that you observe the directions very 
carefully in the future to avoid any fur- 
ther trouble. 


Probably the writer had no in- 
tention of being abrupt or dis- 
courteous. He merely had the 
technical viewpoint, while the let- 
ter should have been written by 
someone with a sales sense and the 
customer’s viewpoint. The cus- 
tomer, in this particular case, took 
the letter as a reflection on his 
intelligence. It was, in effect, as 
though the correspondent had said 
“this is entirely your fault, but 
we will be charitable with you 
just this once.” The customer did 
not want charity; he wanted an 
adjustment to which he thought he 
was entitled. How much better it 
would have been had the corre- 
spondent written in this tone: 

We are exceedingly sorry to learn 
from your letter of February 2 that 
the fire pot in your . . ._ heater 
cracked right after you built the first 
fire. This is certainly not in line with 
the service you have a right to expect 
from our merchandise, and we are send- 
ing a new fire pot to your dealer today, 
with the request that he install it for 
you immediately, without charge. 

Usually, when a fire pot cracks so 
quickly, it is an indication that the 
heater was fired rather heavily at the 
start. You get the best results from 
a new appliance if you start the first 
fire rather slowly, with a small amount 
of fuel. A heating appliance should 
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New Orleans 


Builds 


While New Orleans’ trading 
area is buying itself new furniture, 
new farm implements and all the 
other new equipment needed, New 
Orleans, the city is stepping out 
and registering some pretty solid- 
looking prosperity, too. 

Building permits last month 
totalled 41.8% MORE than the 
same month last year. Interest 
in New Orleans as a manufacturing 
and distributing point continues, 

with definite results. Four nationally known com- 
panies have decided within the last six weeks to locate 
here. The Pullman Co., of Chicago, is one, to make 
chilled steel car wheels. The Western Paper Makers 
Chemical Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., and the Mack 
Trucks, Inc., of New York; are others on the list. The 
American Sheet Metal Works have taken over the 
manufacture of a new product here, which means an- 
other substantial addition to New Orleans’ pay roll. 

And—keeping step with progress—The Times- 
Picayune’s circulation is steadily climbing. During 
May a new record was set—92,089 daily and 131,797 
Sunday. 

It is to the South’s greatest newspaper that the 
South’s greatest market turns for news of the world 
and for news that directly concerns the development of 
this productive section. And it is through this one big 
newspaper of New Orleans that trade names are being 
written, more and more, on all manner of purchasing 
lists. 

Less than The Times-Picayune’s coverage is in- 
adequate, more, at this time, is superfluous. 


NOW is the time to make the New 
Orleans market YOUR market! 


Che Times-Picayune 
UNUIn New Orleans ///// 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 


General Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL, CO. 
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really be broken in, much like an auto- 
mobile. Otherwise, the too sudden ex- 
pansion of the hea parts may cause 
them to crack. 

The new fire pot we are sending will 
enable your dealer to again put your 
heater in perfect condition and if you 
will observe this precaution of starting 
with a very slow fire the first time you 
use it, we feel sure you will have no 
further trouble. In case you should 
have, however, let us know. 


Some time ago, we received a 
letter from a very promising com- 
paratively new account. This 
dealer had started buying from us 
in small quantities, and our sales- 
man had been trying to develop 
him into a carload buyer, holding 
out the incentive of the carload 
discount. The dealer refused to 
buy this quantity for himself, but 
found another dealer in an ad- 
jacent town who was willing to 
split a car with him. He wrote 
us that we could ship a carload of 
merchandise to him, billing half 
to him and half to the other dealer, 
provided we would extend the 
carload discount to each dealer on 
his share. The letter contained a 


very polite hint that there were 
several other stove manufacturers 
after his business who would ac- 
cede to his request, if we would 


not. Our reply was as follows: 

Your letter of March 10 has been 
read very thoroughly, and given care- 
ful consideration. . 

Frankly, Mr. Hill, we appreciate the 

ood work you have done on Estate 

roducts in the past, and the volume of 
sales you have developed in such a com- 
paratively short time. We should like 
very much to be able to grant the dis- 
count of 5 per cent that you mentioned, 
but there is really no way in which we 
could do this and still be fair to our 
other dealers. The Estate Stove Com- 
pany has always been a one price house, 
selling all of its merchandise in accord- 
ance with its published price list and 
certain quantity discounts. The discount 
on half carloads of Heatrolas is 2% per 
cent and on carloads 5 per cent, which 
is the maximum discount we allow on 
any quantity of Heatrolas. 

You say that, with the efforts you 
have put behind the Heatrola and your 
connections, you should be able to buy 
Heatrolas at the lowest price, and this 
you are absolutely able to do. No dealer 
who has ever bought Heatrolas has been 
given the 5 per cent quantity discount 
on purchases of less than a carload. If 
any dealer could buy a smaller quantity 
of Heatrolas and get the 5 per cent dis- 
count, your firm would unquestionably 
be able to do so, but you can readily 
see that we could not break a rule that 
has never been violated in the past, and 
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set a precedent which would be sure to 
react on us in other cases. 

You also say that you do not see why 
your taking a half carload of Heatrolas 
and the dealer at Butler taking another 
half carload of Heatrolas would not be 
the same as your buying a carload direct 
from us, and no doubt it does seem that, 
from our angle, a carload is a carload, 
no matter whether one dealer buys it 
or two. However, eae discounts 
are intended as an inducement for each 
dealer to put intensive sales efforts be- 
hind the manufacturer’s product, and 
they are made possible by the fact that 
the cost of doing business with dealers 
who buy in large quantities is lower than 
the cost of doing business with dealers 
who buy in small quantities only. f 
we were to permit two dealers to split 
a car between them, allowing each the 
car quantity discount, there is no reason 
why this idea should not be carried still 
farther, letting ten or twelve dealers 
buy a very small quantity of Heatrolas 
each and combine the orders so that 
each obtains the carload discount. If 
we were to follow a policy of this kind 
it would be impossible to give any con- 
sideration to concerns like yourself, 
which earn the quantity discount by 
their purchases. 

Last year, you sold over a half car- 
load of Heatrolas in a town in which 
you had not as much as made any pre- 
vious effort to sell heaters of this type. 
You had to do all of the missionary 
work, find your prospects, break the ice 
with them, and sell them on an idea 
which was entirely new to most of them. 
This year, you undoubtedly have a pros- 
pect list to work on. You have a number 
of successful installations to int to, 
and these very owners will undoubtedly 
be a fertile source of prospects for you. 
In addition, you now have the back- 
ground of a year of advertising and sell- 
ing efforts and experience to make your 
sales problem an easier one, so that you 
should conceivably sell from three to 
four times as many Heatrolas as you 
did during your first year. This has 
been borne out by the experience of 
other dealers after their first year with 
the Heatrola. 

We feel sure that, if you will con- 
sider this matter from every angle, you 
will prefer to purchase from us on the 
above basis, knowing that you are get- 
ting the very best price that any dealer 
could get on the same quantity. If 
we were to make any concessions to 
you that we do not make to other dealers, 
you would have no assurance whatsoever 
that some other favored dealer would 
not be getting a still better discount. 


This customer has not since 
asked for any special concession. 

It’s an old-fashioned and un- 
ostentatious trait, this quality of 
sincerity. It does not rank with 
enthusiasm, vitality, persuasive- 
ness, pep, and general power as a 
subject for inspirational writers 
and speakers. But it is a mighty 
valuable quality, nevertheless. 
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“Lumber Capital 
of the South” 


HE largest lumber 

market from Maine to 
Texas is at Jacksonville, 
Florida. About 60,000 car- 
loads or more than a billion 
feet of lumberpass through 
PortJacksonville each year. 


These shipments consist 
chiefly of Southern Pine, 
Gulf Red Cypress and 
Southern Hardwoods. 
Their total value is more 


than $35,000,000 annually. 


Jacksonville is also the 
world’s largest shipping 
point for naval stores, 
about ten million dollars 


worth of these products 
being shipped from here 
yearly. 

These basic industries 
account in part forJackson- 
ville’s continued and stead- 
ily growing prosperity. No 
dull seasons; no dull years. 
Always a ready market for 
good products that are 
favorably known. 


Make your products 
known to this market by 
advertising in Florida’s 
greatest newspaper (daily 


and Sunday)— 


The Hlorioa Gimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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The 


Concentrated Power 


of a Great Magazine 
7 


HE concentrated impact of 1,650,000 
circulation on the single level of the 
small town market—the Main Street market 
—is a conception that stimulates imagi- 
nation. But itisnota matter of imagination. 


With the HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE it 
is precisely the fact. 


e 
The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


seeks no other level. This one market 
is its sole and complete interest. In this 
market, it is unique, alone and pre- 
dominant. 

e 


With all its fertility and richness, no 
market is more difficult of cultivation 
by ordinary indirect methods. Or more 
expensive. Therein, precisely, lies the 
vitality and power of the HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE. In this market, its action is 
overwhelmingly direct and immediately 
productive. 
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HIS direct-action power of the 
. HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is in 
definite proportion to its long, consistently, 
earnestly pursued constructive social effort. 
Of this the outstanding features at the 
present time are the Household Search- 
light on the domestic side, the Drama Shop 
on the cultural side, and on the economic 
side, the National Re-Building Program. 


e 


The tremendous activity engendered by 
these and other departments in the life 
of Main Street is expréssed in concrete 
evidences of influence and response that 


are almost a challenge to credulity, and yet 
are easily understood by those who know 
how deeply rooted is the HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE in the great social organi- 
zation symbolized by “MAIN STREET.” 


The HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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52 Million Tons or 
52 Billion Quarts 


HESE figures represent the 

amount of milk produced by 
the Dairy Farmers of the United 
States, during 1926. 


Remember— 


This milk was sold daily —these 
Dairy Farmers were paid in cash. 


1927 Milk Production 
promises to equal that of 1926. 


To those now planning farm paper 
advertising campaigns, we urge 
you to consider “The Difference in 
Farmers.” 


THE 
Dairy Farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Ia. 
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Market Research Should Be 
Centralized 


Grave Danger of Much Waste Unless a Central Organization Guides 
Present-Day Research Endeavors 


By Everett R. Smith 


Of The Fuller Brush Co., Chairman of Research Council of the Association of 
National Advertisers 


T=: has been a great deal 
of talk about waste in distri- 
bution. If we don’t watch out 
there is going to be waste in re- 
search. 

Probably the most important thing 

facing the distributors of goods 
today is market research, but it 
has become such a fad that every- 
body wants to do it. Everywhere 
everybody is leaping into research 
and spending large sums of money 
on it without much regard as to 
the benefits of the research that 
is conducted and who is going to 
benefit by it. 

Much really serious and con- 
structive work is being done by 
many organizations. There might 
be mentioned in passing, the fine 
work of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies as handled 
by Dr. Starch; the careful studies 
of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; the census of dis- 
tribution now being made by the 
Department of Commerce in which 
Dr. Cherington has taken such an 
important part; the proposed re- 
search of the International Adver- 
tising Association. 

Even in such splendid and scien- 
tific work as these bodies are doing, 
there is a danger of considerable 
duplication of effort and waste of 
large sums of money. This does 
not consider the very definite waste 
being made by many bodies and some 
publishers who are conducting ex- 
pensive research to prove a point 
or with an ax to grind, and whose 
research is accepted very cauti- 
ously, if at all, by the thoughtful 
manufacturer. 

The enthusiasm for and interest 
in market research is one of the 
most valuable and vital signs of 
distribution today. Without doubt, 
the work which is now being done 
will take a good deal of the guess- 


work out of distribution. It will 
never make distribution absolutely 
scientific because in distribution 
we are dealing with people and 
not with machines. Yet it will 
remove all the guesswork which 
can be removed, and in that way 
justify and pay for itself many 
times over. 

Now that we have the enthusi- 
asm and interest in market re- 
search at high heat, the danger 
flag is-also flying and the important 
thing to be done, and to be done 
now, is to secure co-operation in 
résearch. There should be some 
central co-operating or guiding 
body so that we will not have an 
immense waste of money, time and 
effort in our attempts through 
market research to save waste in 
distribution. 

Because of the grave danger, 
in waste through duplication in 
the very matter of research which 
is intended to save waste in ad- 
vertising and distribution, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
appointed a Research Council to 
study the research now being done, 
endeavor to advise on research so 
that duplication could be avoided, 
and also to indicate the lines along 
which research would be valuable 
to the distributors of nationally 
advertised products. 

The Research Council of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers does not expect, at least im- 
mediately, to undertake any ex- 
tended research, although it is 
anticipated that if there are im- 
portant phases of research not 
covered by other organizations, the 
Council may undertake such work 
itself. Its immediate objectives, 
however, are several: 

It will act as spokesman of the 
national advertisers for whom, 
after all, most marketing research 
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is being done either directly or in- 
directly. and toward the guidance 
of whose efforts such research is 
intended. The Council already has 
a large amount of information as 
to research which is really desired 
by the national distributors and 
will be prepared to give counsel 
on those points to any organization 
desiring .it. 

The Council is also collecting 
information as to recent and im- 
portant research on markets, ad- 
vertising, circulations, etc., which 
is of value to the national distribu- 
tor. The Council is to evaluate 
such research, so that it may give 
reports to the members of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
who are asking for definite and 
authoritative opinions on the large 
amount of research findings which 
are being submitted to them. 

It expects to work closely with 
such bodies as the Department of 
Commerce, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, publish- 
ers, the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, etc. By acting as a clear- 
ing house representing the national 
distributors, the Research Council 
expects to promote co-ordination of 
research and avoid wasteful dupli- 
cation. 

One of the first tangible and 
specific activities of the Council 
will be the study of trading areas 
—how they should be defined, se- 
lected and analyzed. For this pur- 
pose, the Council expects to co- 
operate with other organizations 
that have done or are doing work 
on this subject in order that a 
standard method of determining 
trading areas may be set up. A 
meeting has already been held with 
representatives of the Department 
of Commerce, the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and other interests, 
at which definite steps were taken 
toward the determination of trad- 
ing areas. 

The direction of the Council is 
in the hands of Everett R. Smith, 
the Fuller Brush Company, chair- 
man; Merle Banker Bates, Life 
Savers, Inc.; S. E. Conybeare, 
Armstrong Cork Company; Wm. 
A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company, Inc.; Edw. T. 
Hall, Ralston Purina Co.; Bernard 
Lichtenberg, Alexander Hamilton 
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Institute; P. L. Thomson, Western 
Electric Company, and Arthur H. 
Ogle, secretary-treasurer, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 


Kellogg Group Appoints 
R. L. Hasbrook 


Robert L. Hasbrook, who for the last 
six years has been with the Chicago 
office of The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed Western rep- 
resentative of the Kellogg Group, Inc.; 
Chicago. 


To Publish “The Car Card” 


The first issue of The Car Card, a 
monthly to be _ by Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., New York, will ap .- 
on July 9. The new magazine wil 
issued in the interest of advertisers a1 nd 
car card advertising companies. It will 
be edited by Charles E. Townsend. 


M. L. Peek with The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
M. L. Peek, for the last seven years 
with the Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kans., has joined the advertising staff 
of The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 


H. N. Randolph Heads the 
Georgian Company 
Hollins N. Randolph has been elected 
president and chairman of the board of 
the Georgian Company, publishers of 
the Atlanta, Ga., Georgian and Sunday 
American. 


W. R. Greenwood Advanced 
by Postage Meter Company 


W. R. Greenwood, sales manager in 
charge of field operations, has been 
made general sales manager of the 
Postage Meter Company, Stamford, 
Conn. He succeeds F. M. Reeder, re- 
signed. 


F. W. Harwood, a Director of 
American Tobacco 


Frank W. Harwood, advertising di- 
rector of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected a 
director. 


Appoint Carroll J. Swan 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 


Sun have appointed Carroll J. Swan, 
oe ow representative, as their New 
gland representative. 


The Studebaker Corporation of 
America, South Bend, Ind., reports that 
net profits in April and May were $5,- 
600,060 after taxes, against $3,400,000 
in the first quarter. 
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Concise . 
“I find Nation’s Business especially interesting 
because of the concise manner in which important 
subjects are discussed and I recommend it heartily 
to my friends.” 1. MILLER, Vtce-! 


Bureaucracy Puts Out 
to Sea by Chester Leasure 


Business at the Mid-Year 
Turn by Jndustrial Leaders 


Reckless Reclamation. 
hy Representative WR Wood 


ns Business, Page ¢ 





Why Not a Standard Contract Form 
for Agency and Advertiser? 


Such a Form Would Do Much to Clarify the Legal Status of the 
Advertising Agent 


By John Neville Boyle 


Attorney at Law, New York 


[Eprtrorrat Nore: On page 41 of the 
June 16, 1927, issue of Printers’ INK 
there appeared a talk delivered before 
the Inland Daily Press Association by 
Arnold L. Guesmer, counselor at law. 
In this talk Mr. Guesmer declared that 
advertising agents were not principals, 
but agents. Mr. Boyle, after reading 
Mr. uesmer’s analysis, sent us the 


following comments.] 

— appears to be a very 
active interest in the question 

of the status of the advertising 

agent. To discuss it, sometimes 

gives rise to controversy. 

Mr. Guesmer’s address frankly 
is a generalization. Its thesis that 
an advertising agency is not a prin- 
cipal (generally speaking) is no 
doubt correct. That it is an in- 


dependent contractor I do not be- 


lieve. But that it is the agent 
of the advertiser is a question of 
fact. Is it not true that one in- 
fluential publishing company re- 
quires a written contract which 
stipulates, in terms, that the agency 
is its agent? To be sure, the 
agency may also be the agent of 
the advertiser at the same time. 
Is the analogy too remote if I 
call attention to the real estate 
agent? I, a prospective purchaser 
of a house or a co-operative apart- 
ment, make known my wants and 
means to a broker or real estate 
agent. Let us assume I know 
him and, while he wants to make 
a good sale, he also renders me 
substantial service, accompanied 
with advice and suggestions, help- 
ful to me. If he is frank with 
me, I may be benefited to his 
detriment because I do not pay 
him for his service and help, even 
though I am aided thereby to make 
(for me) a wise purchase. But 
my friend the broker is paid by 
the seller from whom I purchase. 
Had he pushed a more expensive 
sale, his pay would be greater and 
would come from a different seller. 
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Legally he is not my agent but 
the agent of the seller. Yet he 
acted for me, as brokers so often 
do. Maniféstly, he was the agent 
and representative of the actual 
seller (and of others too). 

If a person desires to place a 
small want ad, he may utilize one 
of the numerous agencies which 
newspapers have in various places. 
Whose agents are these persons? 
They help the inexperienced in 
small ways, and no doubt advise 
in what paper, on what days and 
in what way the want may be 
made known. For the uneducated, 
they assist in writing the copy. 

They are the agents of the pub- 
lications. 

But, while I believe this is gen- 
erally true of advertising agencics, 
an agency may actually be the 
agent of the advertiser. It may 
act, based upon the facts in the 
case, as the agent of each for dif- 
ferent purposes. 

But, the agency would rarely if 
ever be a principal, nor an inde- 
pendent contractor. If in the lat- 
ter category, it seems to me the 
agency would be a servant, and 
its constituent, the master. In 
which event, we get out of the 
realm of the law of principal and 
agent into that of master and ser- 
vant. Two different but similar 
subjects in the law. 

All these discussions provoke the 
question: Why not use a standard 
form of contract? I made this 
concrete suggestion years ago at 
a convention of the Association of 
National Advertisers. Thought has 
been given to the suggestion and 
tentative forms are in existence. 


H. S. Macauley has been elected vic: 
president of the E. S. Edmondson 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. He will be in charge of copy 
and service. 
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Continued 

NatTIoNaAL LEADERSHIP 
> THE NEW YORK TIMES maintained in 
sta June its supremacy over all other New York 
actual newspapers, morning and evening, in total 
ace a volume of national advertising. It pub- 
which lished 635,228 agate lines, 114,746 lines 
— more than any other newspaper, and 79,880 
in lines over its own record for June of 1926. 
Ldvise 
Ag In daily editions alone, The Times leader- 
_ ship over another morning newspaper is 


pub- indicated by the following: 


gen- 
ncies, 

the 
may 
| the 





June Gainover 
1927 1926 


dif- Agate Lines Agate Lines 
The New York Times 352,538 51,686 
Second newspaper 322,372 9,012 





and Times Excess 30,166 42,674 


In 
the 
and 
ser- 
nilar 











In the six months of this year The Times published a total 
» the volume of national advertising of 3,474,233 agate lines, 
dard 521,782 lines more than any other New York newspaper. 


“ge The total of all advertising published in The Times in 
n of six months this year was 14,954,094 agate lines, an excess 
over any other newspaper of 5,298,400 lines. 


- has 
and The Times censorship keeps its advertising columns at 
- a high level and excludes hundreds of announcements 
that The Times does not deem advisable to place before 
ies its readers. 

idson 
ising 
copy 
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e dife of a great 


“In Mercy’s Name... stop the presses!” 


A 15-year-old boy had made a legal misstep. And the pu %. But it also should be humane, 
fac newspaper's hands f be 


ad starved their 
q peared at the editor's ofbce 
the story be killed 


newspaper should be fearless and thorough in ics rad 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., National Representa: 
¢ PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK R 











Little Dramas 
in the Life of a Great 
Newspaper System 


FIGURES . . . FIGURES .. . FIGURES! Every space- 
buyer is deluged with them and often bewildered 


by them. True, figures are indispensable to the 
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space-buyer, in his appraisal of an advertising 
medium. But figures alone are not enough, 

What’s back of the figures . . . in community- 
influence, in reader-confidence and reader-respon- 
siveness? The number of readers a newspaper has 
is not so important to the advertiser as the number 
of its friends. 

So, in preparing the 1927 national advertising 
campaign for the Scripps-Howarp Newspapers, 
we have dealt, not merely with Scripps-HowarpD 
figures, but with Scripps-Howarp public-spirited 
accomplishments and conquests. 

As the “copy-basis” for the Scripps-Howarp 


story to the American advertiser, we have selected 


typical instances of public service from the pages 


of Scrrpps-Howarp history. Actual episodes which 
typify the unswerving devotion to public welfare, 
rendered by this great group of newspapers, 
throughout its 47 years of clean, efficient and 


non-partisan news-service. 





CLIENTS; «NTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY (1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate); 
BAUER & BLACK; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.}; P. LORILLARD CO.; THE HOUSE OF 


KUPPENHEIMER; SCRIPPS“-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS; REID, MURDOCH & CO. (for 1928) 


LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. 


An advertising agency serving a limited number 
of large-volume advertisers 


17 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Advertisers and 
Agencies of the 


U.S. and Canada: 


Your continued and increasing 
confidence in THE FARMER’S 
WIFE as an advertising medium 
is much appreciated. Your belief 
in the value of this magazine 
has made possible a gain of over 


15%* for the first 7 months of 
1927...Space now ordered for the 
August, 1927, issue shows an in- 


crease of 63% over August, 1926. 


* As far as we 
know, this is a 
greater percent- 
age of increase 
than has been 
shown by any 
other publication 
in the Rural 
Field in this 
period. 


We Thank You! 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, tll, New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














It’s Time the Newspapers and Maga- 
zines Stopped Bickering 


Both Are Tremendously Important Mediums; Both Are Needed by Most 
Large Advertisers; Both Would Benefit by Co-operation 


By Gilbert T. Hodges 


Of the New York Sun and the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


] HAVE been asked many times 
how it is possible to solicit ad- 
vertising for magazines and re- 
main loyal to the newspapers and 
vice versa. Some people feel that 
an able solicitation on behalf of 
the one medium would naturally 
be antagonistic to the other, and 
that the solicitor who tried to 
represent both would eventually 
find himself enmeshed in a series 
of contradictions. 

For a good many years, how- 
ever, I have been representing the 
magazines and newspapers owned 
by Mr. Munsey, sometimes solicit- 
ing the same advertiser on the 
same day for both mediums, and 
I have never been obliged to take 
back any statement made in favor 
of either. This is true of many 
other representatives who sell space 
in both newspapers and maga- 
zines. As a result of my expe- 
rience, I am firmly convinced that 
the man who cannot represent 
both mediums, without stultifying 
himself, is not a good advertising 
man, and that he is either ignorant 
of the true principles of advertis- 
ing or is deliberately dishonest. 

The old-fashioned, high-pressure 
salesman, who would stop at noth- 
ing to sell his own medium, has 
no place in the advertising world 
today. Every year sees a dwin- 
dling in the numbers of those 
newspaper men who go about 
knocking the magazines, and the 
magazine men who knock the 

wspapers are just as rare. Why 

this change? Principally, be- 
cause it does not pay. It is not 
rood selling in view of modern 
knowledge and practice. The ad- 
vertiser of today expects the man 
who calls upon him to be versed 


\ talk delivered before the Mag- 
azine Departmental at the Denver Con- 
vention of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. . 


in all the problems of his cam- 
paign; expects him to be honest 
in his appraisal of other advertis- 
ing mediums in addition to his own. 
The man who is on the job will 
be thoroughly grounded in the 
facts that indicate newspapers as 
the medium this particular manu- 
facturer should use, and equally 
as well posted on those that indi- 
cate the use of magazines, or— 
as happens oftener—a powerful 
combination of both. Regardless 
of whether that man represents a 
magazine or a mnewspaper, the 
manufacturer expects him to give 
ffank advice, which happily he 
does nowadays in most cases. And 
why shouldn’t he? Co-operation is 
the keynote in national and inter- 
national affairs, in religion, in 
politics, and in business and the ad- 
vertising profession is no exception. 
If these larger activities are 
worth while and are profitable, 
why shouldn’t we give a thought 
to the same problems in our every- 
day work? If we recognize the 
virtues of the twenty-seven sep- 
arate trade activities in our or- 
ganized efforts, why shouldn’t we 
remain loyal to them in our indi- 
vidual efforts when soliciting ad- 
vertising for our own mediums? 
It is certainly unbecoming, per- 
haps it is unethical, and maybe 
it is downright dishonest to pat 
each other on the back while co- 
operating for the good of adver- 
tising in general, and then to 
damn each other to the advertiser 
whose copy we are after. When 
we do this, we are destroying the 
good work of our combined_efforts 
and retarding the progress that 
otherwise would be made. It tends 
to disconcert the advertiser and to 
cause him to lose faith in ad- 
vertising. 
Let me enumerate just a few of 
the practices that I think could 
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be improved upon, They are not 
confined to the representatives of 
newspapers and magazines alone. 
Public speakers are often guilty 
of making statements that one 
medium or the other is the best, 
without any qualification. Trade 
journals frequently publish articles 
for the purpose of proving that 
one medium or the other is far 
superior for the advertiser to use. 
The publishers of newspapers and 
magazines are themselves quite 
free in publishing facts showing 
that their particular publication or 
their kind of publication has been 
used most successfully by some ad- 
vertiser, inferring thereby that 
other mediums would not have 
done as well. 

Too often the advertising sales- 
man will over-estimate his own 
medium and damn the others with- 
out a true analysis of their com- 
parative merits. Now I am not 
going to advocate the putting on 
of kid gloves in the solicitation of 
business. It is too hard to get 
these days. Neither do I mean 
that we should sing the praises of 
the other fellow’s publication; 
that’s his job. My motive is en- 
tirely selfish, It is not a bit 
altruistic. 

What I am trying to set forth 
is the question of whether some 
of these objectionable methods are 
really practicable from the stand- 
point of getting more business in 
our own individual mediums. 

In the first place, there should 
be no competition between news- 
papers and magazines. They are 
both great and profitable me- 
diums. If this is not true, then 
fabulous sums of money are being 
wasted either in the use of news- 
papers or of magazines, which- 
ever is the inferior medium. 

To take the position that either 
the newspaper or the magazine is 
the better medium is to make one- 
self ridiculous and to libel a great 
portion of the advertisers of the 
country with the accusation that 
they are spending their stockhold- 
ers’ money in a reckless and un- 
intelligent manner, and included 
in the libel are the agents who 
counsel and advise them. 

Magazines and newspapers are, 
as a matter of fact, very much 
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dependent upon each other. They 
are the complements of each other, 
The magazines have developed a 
tremendous amount of business for 
the newspapers, and likewise the 
newspapers have greatly increased 
the appropriations in the mag- 
azines through their supporting 
and supplementary advertising. 

But each has its separate func- 
tion and neither can perform the 
function of the other as well. Any 
attempt to discredit either the 
magazine or the newspaper as an 
advertising medium is an insult to 
the modern advertising man. The 
big, final returns from the adver- 
tising in both newspapers and 
magazines are a sufficient rebuke 
to any such silly attempt. The 
question is not “Which is better?” 
—for each is better in its own 
place—but rather to determine the 
place of each in the advertising 
plan. What is the special function 
of each? 

When are magazines to be used 
first, and when the newspapers? 

When should they both be used? 

It is not my contention that 
the advertising solicitor should be- 
come a full-fledged expert on these 
questions. The Lord knows he 
would have a hard time getting a 
hearing with many of our “hard- 
boiled” advertisers and agency 
men, even though he could so 
qualify. In the last analysis, these 
questions are decided by the ad- 
vertising managers in conference 
with the advertising agents. But 
what I do maintain is that it is 
far better “selling” to know and 
to acknowledge the merits and 
functions of the other forms of 
advertising and to be able to talk 
intelligently about them rather than 
to condemn them in wholesale 
fashion, or to remain silent 
through ignorance. 

When an advertising solicitor 
deliberately knocks another form 
of advertising he tends to discredit 
advertising in the eyes of the new 
advertiser and to discredit him- 
self and his medium in the eyes 
of the old, sophisticated advertiser. 

In the second place, the modern 
advertising salesman must recog- 
nize that most of the large suc- 
cessful advertisers use both news- 
papers arid magazines and that the 
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w 


After all, is there any better 
evidence of the outstanding 
dealer influence of a magazine 
than this: 


That it is the first choice of the 
retailer when he spends his own 
money as a national advertiser? 
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It is significant that VOGUE is the first choice of 
the retailer who becomes a national advertiser. 


Often Vogue is used exclusively to do the job. 
For example, the following retail stores place every 
dollar of their magazine advertising appropriations 
in Vogue: 

The “Barbara Lee”’ stores 


Abraham & Straus, Inc., Hutzler Brothers Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 
L. Bamberger & Co., N Newark, N. J. Columbus, Ohio. 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif. The a a Co., 

The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. on, Ohio. 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Calif. Stix, a... % Fuller Co. he 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston, Mass. Strawbridge & Clothier, 
B. Forman Co., Rochester, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. The Wm. Taylor Son & Co., 
Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio. 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The “‘Madelon”’ stores 


The C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio. 
etree & Leonard, Albany, i we 


Shartenberg’s, New Haven, Conn. 
usseks, New York City. 


W. Gates, Anderson, Ind. 
O'Neill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


G. & Anderson Co., Boise, Idaho. 


R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass. 
The D. M. Read Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The a Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Co Richardson, 
aE W. Va. 

The Mabley & Carew Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Morehouse-Martens Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sanger Bros. Dallas, Texas. 

J. A. C. Petersen’s Sons Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The Elder & Johnston Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The A. T. Lewis & Son D. G. Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, IIl. 
England Bros., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Eastman Bros. & Bancroft, 
Portland, Maine. 
The Anderson Bros. Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Gnaies>, Providence, m 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
The White House, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
The Heinz Store, Scranton, Pa. 
e Cooper-Kline Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 
The Bon Marché,, Seattle, Wash. 


T. S. Martin Co., Sioux City, Towa. 


The Ellsworth Store, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Forbes & Wallace, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Schuneman’s & Mannheimer’s, 


Younker %_. Harris Emery Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. St. Paul, Minn. 
Newcomb-Endicott Co., Dey Brothers & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sanger Bros., Inc., The Lamson Bros. Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Toledo, Ohio. 
Paul Steketee & Sons, Sanger nah Inc., Waco, Texas. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Frank R. Jelleff, Inc. 
Sage-Allen & Co., Inc., Washington, 2 ©. 
Hartford, Conn. Stone & Thomas, ~— Va. 
The Anderson- Newcomb Co., The G aN Co., 
Huntington, Wichita, Kans. 

P. Wasson & Co., J. C. Macinnes Co., 
‘Indiana lis, Ind. Worcester, Mass. 
Penn Traffic Co., Johnstown, Pa. G. M. McKelvey Co., 

Broadway Dept. Store, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio. 


~ VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Publications 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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intelligent use of both makes for 
the most productive campaign. 

With the proper knowledge of 
past experiences and present prac- 
tices and with the knowledge that 
advertisers, whenever able, will 
use both newspapers and magazines 
in their advertising plans, I sub- 
mit that the solicitor or publica- 
tion that tries to influence the 
advertiser to use one or the other 
exclusively, on the theory that one 
is better than the other, is invit- 
ing a reaction quite prejudicial to 
his own interests. 

In the third place, there is still 
another reason why newspapers 
and magazines should co-operate 
with each other. In the magazine 
field, group selling has been found 
to be very advantageous; groups 
like the Quality Group, the All- 
Fiction Field, the review publica- 
tions, the small-town publications, 
national weeklies, general mag- 
izines, college publications and 


many others. In the good old days 
the Big Four, 


which included 
Everybody's, Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey’s and the American, was the 
first example of successful group 
selling, where the solicitor sug- 
gesting the group was only inter- 
ested in the revenue derived from 
one of the magazines 
In the newspaper field, the same 
experience has been enjoyed. Solic- 
itors, on their own initiative, make 
up national lists of papers, make 
) lists of small-town papers, sec- 
le papers, quality papers, mass 
papers, and evening, morning and 
Sunday papers. In both fields, it 
has been found to be a profitable 
method of selling. It has not been 
proved by any spirit of love or 
charity of our fellow competitors, 
but by the discovery that when 
we recognize the merits of the 
other fellow’s publication, and we 
are frank enough to suggest its 
use, we usually receive greater 
consideration for our own pub- 
lication. The advertiser has re- 
ceived these suggestions in a spirit 
of a desire on the part of a solic- 
itor to render service. It has helped 
him and he has appreciated it. 
Now, if this method has been 
successful in each field, why 
wouldn’t the combination of both 
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fields likewise work successfully? 

In so far as most of our big, 
successful advertisers use both 
newspapers and magazines, why 
would it not be a smart thing for 
the salesman to recommend a list 
of magazines together with a list 
of newspapers? Why try to dis- 
credit either in the hope of hog- 
ging the appropriation for the 
other, any more than we would 
now try to hog the whole appro- 
priation for one magazine? 

It is my opinion that the solici- 
tor who approached the advertiser 
in this manner, and being thor- 
oughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of both newspaper and 
magazine advertising, would make 
a greater hit with the advertiser 
and the agent than he would by 
trying to substitute one medium 
for the other. 

The magazines and the news- 
papers are today working together 
in much closer harmony and co- 
operation than ever before, but 
we still have a long way to go be- 
fore we can call it a complete 
performance, 

One of the big reasons why we 
fail to measure up to the height 
of our responsibility is because of 
our ignorance of the other pub- 
lications and their separate func- 
tions. My suggestion, made for 
the good of advertising in gen- 
eral, and for the good of our own 
publications, is that we learn more 
about the merits of the other fel- 
low’s medium; that we recognize 
its worth in its proper place; that 
we study the advertiser’s problem 
with a view of sensing the proper 
place for each medium; that we 
locate our particular place in the 
program, and then drive home our 
merits for that particular func- 
tion; that we contemplate that 
other forms of advertising will, of 
course, be used, and that we sug- 
gest a complete plan showing just 
where our medium and the other 
mediums fit into the general 
scheme. 

In this way, we will be better 
advertising men; we will be do- 
ing our bit toward developing ad- 
vertising along right lines, and 
we will sell more space in our 
own publications. 
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86% of America 











for a moment, the Wage Earning 
marketing possibilities. These 
be found to comprise 86% 


Isolate, 
masses as 
families will 
of America! 

With bricklayers making $14 a day, and 
other trades in proportion, it is casy to 
understand why their wives can afford to 
spend 41 billions of dollars a year for food- 
stuffs, nearly 6 billions of dollars a year for 
housefurnishings, and proportionate amounts 
for other staples and moderately priced 
luxuries. 

It is but natural that more people now pay 
more money for True Story at the newsstands 
than for any other magazine in the world. 
. « .«. True Story’s democracy of editorial 
appeal has made it the only great national 
magazine tapping 86% of America. Magazine 
advertisers MUST use True Story to sell this 
new market! 


rue Stor 


The ONLY Magazine, 
They Read 


INK July 7, 1927 
ye Pepsodent: “The pulling 
power of True Story seems almost 
phenomenal.” (These people are seeing 
Pepsodent magazine advertising for the 
first time in their lives!) Some other ad- 
vertisers who are insuring national lead- 
ership by selling the Wage Earning mar- 
ket (86% of America), through the 
ONLY great national magazine that taps 
it: Postum Co. Inc., The Fleischmann 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Lever Bros. 
Co. (Lux Flakes & Toilet Form), Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., R. L. Watkins Co, 
(Mulsified Cocoanut Oil & Glostora), 
Lambert Pharmacal Ca, (Listerine & Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste), S. C. Johnson & 
Son (Floor Wax), Aladdin Co. (Ready 
Cut Houses), Mennen Co., Northam 
Warren Co. (Creme Elcaya & Cutex), 
Spool Cotton Co., L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co. (Vaseline), Zonite Products Co., B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co. (Zippers). 


uxuries of th RICH 


the nation’s leading 
thinkers, in a new book for business 
men, announce a new basis for sales 
quotas. They emphasize the fact that 
86% of America—the American Wage 
Earner—has suddenly become a prospect 


( Thirty-one of 


for advertised goods. With an income 
increase of over 240 per cent within the 
gost 12 years, this enormous new Wage 
arning market has the power to make 
or break the commercial leaders of To- 
morrow. . . . new book about the 
Wage Earners—entitled “86% of 
America,” is being sent to business men, 
ag request. Below is an excerpt from 

r. Kahn's contribution to the volume :) 


“Prosperity is more widely dif- 


fused in this country, excepting, for 
the time being, the situation of the 
agricultural population, than it 
ever was before, or than it is any- 
where else. The standard of living 
of the masses of the people is 
higher than it ever was before, or 
than it is anywhere else. The dif- 
ference between that which is 
available to people of small means 
and that which is available to the 
well-to-do, or even the rich, is 
steadily diminishing.” 
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Orro Kaun (from “86% of America”) 


Within their Reach 


An Entirely New Market 


86% of America has 
ecome a power in the affairs of 


In effect, 


nerchandisers. A power that, for 
heer weight of numbers, cannot 
help but build or kill the commer- 
‘ial leaders of Tomorrow. 

Once the silent scene-shifter on 
Life’s stage, the American Wage 
Earner has stolen the limelight 
from the white-collar star. And, 
like all newly arrived agtors, he is 


distributing his bankroll with a 
liberal hand. 

Advertisers who would satisfy his 
tastes for fabrics, foods and fur- 
nishings need keep but one thing 
in mind: He reads ONLY ONE big 
national magazine, True Story. To 
reach him, magazine advertisers 
MUST use True Story. 

A post card to True Story, 1930 
Broadway, New York City, will 
bring more facts about him—in the 
new business book called “86% of 
America.” 
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‘Birmingham 





The Souths Greatest¢ 4 

Ps oY wo! 

4 Industrial Center ae 
a i em| 
“ ‘ e on 
es rm 
FS Picture a city covering 52 square miles of - 
5, territory, embodying over 750 factories, fur- — 9 
I naces, mills, mines and various kinds of indus- wit! 
ea tries—and you will have visioned industrial por 
a Birmingham. 4 ha 
3 Within this city there are 247,548 people. pod 
ea 6 Their bank resources total $110,546,888. They MA else 
ie have $94,304,928 on deposit, During 1926 Pi tion 
4 their bank clearings amounted to $1,447,643,643. =~ 
Me . . Be witl 
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Our Salesmen Help One Another 


We Believe Co-operation Should Begin at the Home Office with the Exe- 
cutives If It Is to Spread among the Salesmen 


By Andrew S. Butler 


President, McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 


HE wisdom of the old saying 

that an ounce of loyalty is 
worth a pound of cleverness no- 
where applies better than when 
employed in cementing relation- 
ships among the personnel of a 
frm’s sales organization. Every 
man before being admitted to a 
sales force should be examined as 
to his ability to work in harmony 
with fellow workers and contem- 
poraries. If he be found of the 
type that works most effectively 
in single harness, he should not be 
accepted, as he will do better work 
elsewhere, and the sales organiza- 
tion of which we speak will surely 
function much more effectively 
without him. What is true of 
horses in this respect is true of 
men as well. Some can’t work in 
teams and should not be put to 
the task so long as opportunities, 
of which there are many, exist for 
single workers. 

I believe a spirit of helpfulness 
can be developed in all sales or- 
ganizations except in those that 
are constructed for the most part 
of the type of men I have re- 
ferred to as being best fitted to 
work in single harness. One or 
two so-called single harness work- 
ers in an organization can tear 
down esprit de corp about as fast 
as an army of team workers can 
build it up. 

Assuming that we have an aver- 
age sales force to work with, 
headed by a sales executive thor- 
oughly cognizant of the value to 
be had from team work partici- 
pated in by even the newest mem- 
ber of his organization, we will 
now discuss the avenues to go 
through for best results. 

Getting salesmen to help one 
another must be in the minds of 
sales executives in all their con- 
tacts, not only with the salesmen, 
but with the members of all de- 
partments of the business. In this 
way department heads also will 


sense the obligation of giving help 
to salesmen and then all will play 
a part in what may be called a 
form of composite co-operation. 

It can and should be featured as 
one of the major subjects for dis- 
cussion at all sales conventions. 
Whenever salesmen are convened 
the propriety and wisdom of help- 
ing one another should be stressed. 
It can be inspired through the 
constructive help sales executives, 
impressed with its importance, can 
render unstintedly to every mem- 
ber of their sales forces. It should 
be suggested in all personal corre- 
spondence directed to salesmen 
whenever a sales executive has 
reason to feel some member of the 
force can be of help to one of his 
brother workers. Salesmen must 
be made to see the value of team 
work both as it affects the com- 
pany and hence themselves, and as 
it affects themselves and hence the 
company. 

If salesmen are encouraged to 
help one another, they will do it 
to make an impression on the 
house, if for no other reason. A 
salesman, like many another indi- 
vidual, takes pride in demonstrat- 
ing his ability to a fellow worker. 
The house must, of course, keep a 
hand on the helm. 

The most valuable salesman is 
the one that can, and will help the 
common cause. Right from the 
beginning of one’s connection with 
an organization, this fact should 
be inculcated into him by having 
him spend a week or more in com- 
pany with one of the other sales- 
men, absorbing, among other 
things, this quality of helpfulness 
born of environment in well- 
rounded-out sales forces. 

I have known salesmen to be 
so imbued with the spirit of 
co-operation as to deem it a privi- 
lege and pleasure to leave their 
own territories and travel at their 
own expense into another’s field, 
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to give a fellow worker a helping 
hand. The unselfishness of such 
an individual is generally directly 
rewarded by his beneficiary return- 
ing the favor at his first oppor- 
tunity, whereas others of the sales 
force will hasten to follow suit, 
especially if the house sets up such 
an act to them as a good example. 
Underlying the thought of sales- 
men helping one another, there 
must, of course, be a policy defined 
or otherwise, which promotes and 
encourages it. 

While the whole idea may be 
termed idealistic, our company has 
endeavored to encourage and pro- 
mote co-operation between its 
salesmen in four definite ways. 
First, in all of its sales convention 
sessions ; second, through a weekly 
“News Bulletin”; third, through 
personal training, and fourth, by 
actually demonstrating the idea in 
practice when executives are at 
work in the field personally with a 
salesman. 

Hours have been spent in our 
convention sessions during the last 
few years in discussing openly this 
subject. Each salesman who has 
been helped by a neighboring rep- 
resentative tells his story—and 
some very interesting stories are 
told. Every man who listens to 
them is led to think of the possi- 
bilities of working with the fel- 
lows whose territories border on 
his. The sales manager of our 
company talks to the men about 
co-operative work at our sales 
conventions, and appeals to them 
to help one another. 

The first appeal is company in- 
terest. We find few, if any, of 
our men who are not willing to 
tackle the extra task in the inter- 
est of the company. If a man on 
a certain territory needs help, he 
gets it from his neighbor, even 
though the two may not be inti- 
mate friends. This may seem 
altruistic, but it is done in the 
interest of the company. 

The second appeal is friendship. 
The friendly spirit which per- 
meates the sales organization leads 
to co-operative effort among the 
men. The third is the appeal of 
self-interest, which is bound to 
work if the others fail. No man 
can expect to benefit from the help 
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of salesmen in adjoining territories 
if he himself is not ready and will- 
ing to give his help when it is re- 
quested. As a result nearly every 
salesman leaves the convention 
with tips he has received from 
other salesmen, with promises of 
help, and with engagements to 
meet in border towns to engage in 
co-operative work. 

The “News Bulletin” which we 
issue every week is a_ splendid 
medium for impressing the sales- 
men with the importance of help- 
ing each other. Blanks are sent 
to the men each week on which 
to report items of general interest, 
Men who have received help from 
salesmen in neighboring territories 
are not at all backward about re- 
porting it, and the “News Bulletin” 
publishes these acknowledgments of 
co-operation, which have a telling 
effect upon the men who are not 
so quick to lend a hand. 

The executives of the company 
find numerous occasions to start 
men on the way to helpful co- 
operation. Some of us make a spe- 
cial effort to dig up tips on busi- 
ness in other territories while we 
are in the company of one of our 
men, and to get that man to write 
the details to the salesman in whose 
territory the business is to be had. 
Or we may suggest, when a 
certain good prospect in a border 
town is to be called on, that the 
help of the salesman in the neigh- 
boring territory be enlisted. 

Some of the results of this co- 
operative work may be of interest 
One of our men lunched with a 
customer one day and exchanged 
views on merchandising with him 
In the course of the conversation 
the customer told of a visit he had 
made to a friend in the same line 
of business in a town some sev- 
enty-odd miles away, for the pur- 
pose of getting new merchandising 
ideas. This man was a particularly 
good merchant, as well as a good 
friend. Our salesman put the 
friend’s name down as a prospect 
and arranged to call on him even 
though the town was not in his 
territory. He also arranged for 
the salesman in whose territory 
the town was located to accompany 
him. With the influence of our 
customer behind them, these two 
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men together were successful in 
selling the prospect. 

In closing a big deal, a salesman 
is often helped greatly by the sup- 
port of a second party. Our men 
make frequent demands upon the 
executives of the plant for help of 
this kind. There have been times, 
however, when men have solicited 
the help of the salesman in the 
adjoining territory, and invariably 
the results are very gratifying. 

It is difficult in some instances 
to draw territorial boundaries 
without causing two salesmen’s in- 
terests to overlap to a certain ex- 
tent. In one instance of this kind 
we found that the two salesmen 
involved were meeting about once 
a month in a border town and dis- 
cussing the situation. By helping 
each other they were accomplishing 
a great deal, while men of a lesser 
caliber might have developed an 
antagonistic spirit and accom- 
plished nothing. 

It is a great help in breaking 
in new salesmen to have the fellow 
in the adjoining territory lend a 
helping hand. Frequently meetings 
can be arranged without disturbing 
the routes of either man to any 
great extent. Many of the men 
we put on the road are young fel- 
lows who have been trained in the 
plant and office, and they are well 
acquainted with the veterans on 
the road. The veterans need no 
encouragement to make them take 
a paternal interest in the boys who 
are starting in. They give them 
all the help it is possible to give 
them, but it is the training in co- 
operative work that enables them 
to know when, where, and how to 
help. 

Summing up what I have had to 
say, I believe that the personality, 
individual or composite, of the 
chief executives of a firm, reflects 
itself very plainly in the character 
of the sales co-operation furnished 
by one salesman to another, A 
family spirit not lacking in co- 
hesiveness must be instilled, not 
only into the sales department, but 
throughout the entire organization 
of any firm hoping to accomplish 
in a whole-hearted way, the giving 
of help to one another on the part 
of salesmen. 
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Shakespeare 
— A Sloganeer 


InprIaNAPoLis “News” 
InpDIANAPOLIS, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A local business man of prominence 
has asked us whether we can learn who 
originated or owns the slogan ‘ ‘We are 
advertised by our loving friends.” If 
this information happens to be avail- 
able, in your office, will you please 
send it to us? 

INDIANAPOLIS “News,” 
Don Brince, 
Manager, Merchandising and 
National Advertising. 


HE slogan “We are advertised 

by our loving friends” was 
registered in the Printers’ Inx 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases in June, 1919, and credited 
to the Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston. It was apparently first 
penned by William Shakespeare 
when he wrote Scene three, Act 
five, of “King Henry the Sixth.” 

King Henry expected an en- 
counter with French forces, 30,000 
strong, when he said: 
We are advertised by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their course toward 


Tewksbury, 
We, 


having now the best at Barnet 
Will 


field, 

thither 

rids way; 

And, as we march, our strength will be 
augmented 

In every county as we go along. 


straight for willingness 


His own forces had been spent 

by the battle which had been rather 
successful. The thought is that 
because they had been successful 
the news would spread and more 
recruits would volunteer on the 
march through towns. 
_ J. S. Wichert, of the advertis- 
ing department of the Mellin’s 
Food Company, informs us that 
the slogan has been used by his 
company for many years. Let him 
tell in his own words how it was 
adopted: “This slogan was sug- 
gested to Thomas Doliber, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Mellin’s 
Food Company, by Thomas I. 
Delano, and adopted in the early 
80’s and has been used continuously 
since that time.” 

Little did Shakespeare realize, 
when he wrote that line, that he 
was nourishing the infant, “adver- 
tising."—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Sa gentleman who 
knows consider- 
able about cir- 

culations, Mr. O.C. 
Harn has pointedly 
suggested that spa¢e 
buyers should not con- 
sider mere circulation 
figures alone as their 
yardstick of purchase. 


q 


OW comes Mr. 5S. E. 


Conybeare, who. 


knows considerable 
about advertising, and 


as pointedly suggests 


that there is also a 
“colored gentleman” in 
the fuel pile in the 
matter of lineage figures. 


q 


[* looks as though the 

‘*squabble depart- 
ments” of some news- 
papers would have to 
close up. 


The Det 


VERREE @& 


National 


New York Chicago 


q 


HE Detroit Free 
Press rests its bid 
for advertising space 
upon the modest asser- 
tion that its circulation 
is equivalent to a cover- 


.age of every other home 


in the twenty-five coun- 
ties that constitute the 
Detroit market. That 
means just about every 
buying unit of real 
consequence. This is 
circulation you can use 
instead: of circulation 
that uses you. 


q 


S to lineage—The 
- ~~ Free Press is carry- 
ing enough to build for 
itself a six million dollar 
plant in the heart of 
Detroit, and still have 
a few dollars left for 


odds and ends. 


ree Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The Duties of an “Advisor in 
Public Relations” 


Ivy L. Lee Defines His Business 


{Epirortat Note: Called as 
ness before the New York State Tran- 
sit Commission at an inquiry into the 

fairs of the traction interests of New 
Y rk City, Ivy L. Lee, who is retained 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
as an “Advisor in Public Relations,” 
answered certain questions about his 
jusiness, his service for the Inter- 
borough and his compensation there- 
for. The questions were asked by 
Samuel Untermyer, special counsel of 
the Transit Commission. The answers 
are by Mr. Lee. This examination of 
Mr. Lee followed the examination of 
James L. Quackenbush, general counsel 
of Mr. Lee’s client, the Interborough 

mpany, which was reprinted in part 
in PRINTERS’ INK of June 16. Only 
such portions of the testimony are 
given as refer to Mr. Lee’s services 
and business. ] 


What is 
° A. Well, 
corporations and 


your occupation? 
I assist various 
individuals any 


way that I can, primarily in refer- 
ence to publicity and public rela- 


tions, 

(. That is your business, is it? 
a ‘Yes, sir. 

And has been for how long? 
A. hea twenty years. 

Q. And you have a large clien- 
tele? A. Well, I have a substan- 
tal clientele, yes, sir. 

Q. How many corporations and 
individuals do you assist in this 
way with publicity? A. I could 
not say ofthand, Mr. Untermyer ; 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty. 

Q. And they include some of the 
most important corporations in the 
country? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where are your offices? A. 
111 Broadway. 

QO. You maintain a staff there? 
\. Yes, sir. 

©. How much of a staff have 
you? A. My staff proper, that is, 
men who are doing what I would 

professional work—I think 
there are twelve, with clerks and 
ster ey besides. 

What do you mean by doing 
pl Seam work? Is this a 
recognized profession of yours? 
A. Not in the sense that law or 
medicine are; no, sir. 

Q. The business you do is not 
a recognized profession, is it? A. 


Call 


a_ wit- 
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Not in the sense I spoke of, no. 

Q. You are not exactly what 
you would call a publicity agent, 
are you? A. No, sir, I don’t 
think so. 

Q. Then you stand alone in the 
country in this particular profes- 
sion of which you speak, do you 
not? A. No, sir; I do not think 
SO, 

Q. Is there anybody else in the 
same line of business? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who else is in the same line 
of business? A. Well, there are 
a good many. I could mention a 
number of them, if you like. 

Q. Aren’t they all publicity 
agents? <A. No, sir. I think that 
some of them would take their 

work quite as seriously as I do 
mine. 

Q. Does not the publicity agent 
take his work seriously? A. So 
far as I know; yes, sir. 

Q. What is the difference be- 
tween the vocation you follow and 
that of the publicity agent? A. I 
don’t know, sir. 

Q. Is there any? <A. I don't 
know, sir. I have never been able 
to find a satisfactory phrase to de- 
scribe what I try to do. 

Q. You have defined yourself as 
an advisor on social relations, have 
you not? A. No, sir. I used the 
language—you asked what my 
occupation was. I assist various 
corporations, interests, in any way 
that I can. 

Q. What do you mean? You 
do not assist them in selling goods, 
do you? A. If I could. 

Q. What? A. If I could, yes, 
sir. 

Q. If you could? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you act as salesman for 
some of them? A. No, sir, but I 
act as advisor, for example, to a 
number of corporations with ref- 
erence to their advertising, which 
is distinctly a selling operation. 

Q. I am speaking of your pub- 
licity activities. You cannot see 
any difference between the activi- 
ties that you follow in that respect 
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and the activities that are generally 
embraced in the term of a pub- 
licity agent? A. Well, I am quite 
prepared to say no. 

. And this phrase defining 
your occupation as that of an ad- 
visor in public relations is not 
authorized? A. I do not want to 
quibble over words, Mr. Unter- 
myer, but I do not know just what 
you mean by the word “author- 
ized.” 

Q. It is not authorized by you? 
You do not pose as an advisor on 
public relations to these cor- 
porations? A. I hate to think I 
pose. I try to advise them with 
reference to their public relations. 

Q. I did not use the word 
“pose” in any offensive sense. A. 
I am sure of that. 

Q. I only used it as descriptive. 
A. Certainly. 

Q. When you say you advise 
them on public relations, what do 
you mean? A. Well, practically 
every large corporation has, of 
course, very important relations 
with the public. It is important 
to study the operation of public 
opinion, study the attitude of the 
public. It is very important that 
the corporation or interest should 
make known its activities so they 
will be understood. 

Q. Yes. A. (continued) And 
my work is to assist, as far as I 
can, in enabling corporations to do 
that. 

Q. You mean in placing their 
affairs before the public through 
publicity methods in the most 
favorable light? A. That and also 
so shaping their affairs that when 
placed before the public they will 
be approved. 

Q. Are you concerned with 
shaping the affairs of these cor- 
porations? A. I am very often 
consulted with reference to their 
policies, yes, sir. 

Q. When did your relations 
with the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company begin? A. 1916, 
I think. : 


Q. You are not a director of 
the company, are you? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. You have been employed 
continuously from 1916 to the 
present time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At an annual salary and ex- 
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penses? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you an office with the 
company? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was your salary in the 
beginning, in 1916? A. $12,000 a 
year. That is, that is what was 
paid me. We did not agree upon 
the salary, Mr. Shonts and I, un- 
til I had been working for them 
for fourteen months. 

Q. Then your salary was fixed 
by the time you had been work- 
ing? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it continued at $12,000 
per year for how many years? A. 
I don’t remember the exact num- 
ber, Mr. Untermyer. It was a 
number of years. I could give it 
to you easily. 

. You remember the occasion 
of the dual contract of 1913, do 
you not? A. Well, I know of it 
from the press. I, of course, was 
not related to the company then. 

Q. Your salary was reduced at 
one time, was it not? A. At my 
own request. 

Q. In 1920? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You thought you were get- 
ting too much money? A. No, 
sir; I thought that the company at 
that time was very close to re- 
ceivership. 

_Q. That was in 1920? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And you reduced your salary 
to — a year? A. No, sir, 


$6,000. 

Q. No; first to $8,000, in 1922. 
A. I rather imagine that that is 
the amount paid to me, Mr. Unter- 
myer, because it was reduced to a 
rate of $6,000 a year. 

Q. Well, for 1922, it was re- 
duced to $8,000 and then in 1923 
and 1924 to $6,000? A. Those 
were the amounts paid to me. The 
rate was $6,000. 

Q. In 1925 it was $10,000? A. 
You have the figures as to what 
they show. 

Q. Up to June, 1926, that is for 
the year from June, 1925, to June, 
1926, it was $12,000 a year? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. It is still running at $12,000? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Your salary having been re- 
duced at your request or on your 
suggestion, was it increased on 
your suggestion? A. No, sir. 

On whose suggestion was it 
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EXAMINER PROVES MEDIUM 
TO REACH BUSINESS MEN 


LUMINOUS SIGNS IN 
NEW DISPLAY TEST 


NEWSPAPER which is read 
4 & by the business men of a com- 
munity may fit into advertising 
programs ordinarily considered ef- 
fective in only trade publications. 

That is the conclusion drawn 
from the experience in Los Angeles 
of Neale, Inc., manufacturers of 
luminous tube electric signs and 
exclusive Western licensee of 
Rainbow Light, Inc. 

Entering the columns of The 
Examiner in Los Angeles with 
some skepticism as to whether or 
not their proper medium were a 
newspaper, insofar as Nealite Signs 
are limited in purchase to opera- 
tors of business organizations, the 
firm has since become enthusiastic 
over results. 

Here is a letter that Edward G. 
Neale, president of Neale, Inc., 
wrote us recently, and which we 
think is particularly interesting to 
all newspaper publishers and adver- 
tising agents, as possibly opening 
up new avenues of business-getting 
for their customers and clients. 
Nealite is advertised exclusively 
in The Examiner. 

“It is a source of wonder to us 
that we did not realize the possi- 
bilities in using your medium for 
advertising our product a long 
time ago. To the best of our 
knowledge, newspaper advertising 
has never been used to sell electric 
igns, 

“It was only after your represen- 





About Lorna Palmar ... 


18S LORNA PALMAR, whose artis- 
tie delineations of what prominent 
society women of Los Angeles wear 
at this or that function have won 
wide applause 
in the Ex- 
amineregion, 
comes from a 
family of un- 
usual talents. | 
Her father 
was a widely 
known artist, 
while Miss 
Palmar herself 
attended the 
Chicago Art * 
Institute. : 
Combining © 
beauty with 
brains and 
charm, Miss 





place 
that modern young women are carving 
for themselves in the newspaper world. 
She works clesely with Miss Velva Darling, 
another product of Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer training, whose feature, “‘Some- 
times | Think It Does, But Sometimes | 
Think It Doesn’t,”” is widely syndicated. 











tative had pointed out to us the 
possibilities of this medium that we 
were convinced enough to make the 
test. The results have certainly 
been more than satisfying. 


“Three large national accounts, 
which we have sold, were leads 
secured directly through Examiner 
advertising. 

“We have found that it has been 
a great prestige builder, the fact 
that we advertise in the Examiner 
tending to give us more standing 
as a firm. 

“We write you this solely be- 
cause we want to express our ap- 
preciation for having been sold on 
such a worth while advertising 
medium.” 
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increased? A. I don’t know; the 
information that it was to be in- 
creased was conveyed to me by 
Mr. Quackenbush. 

Q. It was twice increased. Was 
the information conveyed to you 
each time by Mr. Quackenbush? 
A. No, sir; only once. The figures 
you have relate to the amounts 
paid to me in each year. There 
was never but one change. It was 
from $12,000 to $6,000 and back 
to $12,000. 

Q. Are you the editor of the 
“Subway Sun” or the “Elevated 
Express”? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are? A. In so far as 
it has an editor, I am. 

Q. You are the devisor of that 
work? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You prepared the material 
for the “Subway Sun,” did you 
not? A. Well, it is prepared in 


my office; some of it I prepared 
personally. 

Q. I want all your propaganda. 
It is a harge order, is it not? A. 
Sir? 

Q. It is a large order? 


A. Not 
so very large, no, sir. 

Q. Is it not? A. No, sir. 

Q. Over these twelve years? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. In which you have got a 
hundred and odd thousand dollars, 
it is not a large order? A. Not 
in volume, no, sir. 

Q. What do you mean, in brain 
material it is large? A. I like to 
think so. 

Q. That is what you mean when 
you say not large in volume? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Not large in volume but the 
result of a great deal of thought 
and ingenuity? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what you mean, is 
it? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of your time is 
occupied with the affairs of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany? A. It varies, Mr. Unter- 
myer. 

Q. Of course it does. Does it 
average an hour a week the year 
through? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think it does? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you keep any record? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. —to show how much time 
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ay devote to each of your clients? 
No, sir, I do not. 

“a You would say it was more 
than an hour a week, on an aver- 
age all the year round? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. There are times when you 
don’t have anything to do for 
months? A. Times when I per- 
sonally don’t have anything to d 
for months? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. But | 
have a staff which keeps in touch 
with the situation all the time. 

Q. How would the company b« 
injured, Mr. Lee, if it should have 
the misfortune to lose your ser 
vices and gain $12,000 a year and 
expenses? A. I am afraid I can- 
not answer that question. 

Can you point to any great 
loss that would pursue the com 
pany? A. I would not point to 
any; no, sir. 

Q. Is that from modesty or be- 
cause nothing occurs to you? A. 
I would like to think it was from 
modesty. 

Q. We will assume that you are 
modest in telling us how the com- 
pany would lose if it should save 
that money. Will you tell us? 
A. I would not assume to answer 
that question, sir. 

Q. I don’t suppose you would 
care to disclose the names of your 
largest clients, except as they have 
been disclosed in publications? A. 
I am quite prepared to disclose 
those which have already been 
publicly known. 

Q. There are a great many 
whose names have not been pub- 
lished? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And among those whose 
names have been published are 
who? A. Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania Railroad, Ar- 
mour & Company. 

_Q. The Rockefellers? 
sir. 

Q. The Standard Oil? 
sir. 

Q. They are all salaried em 
ployments, are they not? A. 
Either salary or retainer. My 
work is done on somewhat the 
basis of a law office. 

Q. You mean you get a retainer 
whether you do anything or not? 
That is the basis of a law office? 


A. Yes, 
A. Yes, 
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The Mouth 


























HIS mouth consumes all that 750,000 people 

can eat. It requests all that 750,000 people 
can wear. Its speech is most often prompted in 
making purchases by what. is advertised in The 
Washington Star. 


The Washington trading area is half 
again the Capital's population. Virginia 
and Maryland, ina 25-mile radius, buys 
in Washington. 


Request any dealer distribu- 


FREE tion data, survey service, 


consumer statistics that will 


SERVICE help you plan yourcampaign 


to Agency and through the 
Advertiser TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


of 


Che Evening Star 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


RINE SE TEA EGRESS 9 yo 
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Remember when all the women used 
to wear em? In the winter black ones 
—in the summer white ones? 


And they only cost two bits, too. 


Well, don’t get any notions. Cotton 

stockings are not coming back. At least 

for the folks you know, they are as 
obsolete as starched petticoats or Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 


What has happened to the cotton stocking trade 
is typical. Whether it’s food or furniture, lipstick 
or lingerie, automobiles or automatic heating, 
cotton-stocking standards of buying are dead letter. 


During the past decade our unprecedented pros- 
perity has lifted several million families of America 
to a plane of luxurious living such as the world 
has never seen before. 


What yesterday were rated rank extravagances 
today are looked upon as commonplace necessi- 
ties. Check that statement with your own pet- 
sonal experiences. Holds water, doesn’t it? 
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Well now, as this free-spending, luxury-buying 
class expanded from a few hundred thousand to 
several million, there was one magazine whose 
circulation paralleled that growth. It paralleled 
it for the very good reason that its editors have 
always selected its contents to meet the exacting 
demands of those folks who know the best and 
can afford to buy it. 


Cosmopolitan is that magazine. 


90% of Cosmopolitan’s circulation—overa million 
and a half now—is among the better families 
of America. These people live in the cities and 
towns and wealthy suburbs where over 80% 
of the Nation’s business is concentrated. With 
thythmical consistency they pay 35 cents for 
Cosmopolitan when they could buy half a dozen 
other magazines for the price of this one. 


sy 


Let a Cosmopolitan representative give 
you more complete information. 


Advertising Offices: 


326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen’l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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A. In the same sense that a lawyer 
does. 

Q. I anticipated you by saying 
that that was the basis of a law 
office. A. I followed you. 

Q. This is not a retainer, is it, 
this $12,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a retainer whether 
you do anything or not? A. In 
the same sense that a lawyer’s re- 
tainer is, yes, sir. 


From Sugar to Pipe 
Nipples—Everything Is 
Packaged 


Honic-Coorper Company 
Seattie, WasH. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Do you have any references to expe- 
riences of manufacturers of high-class 
shirts in regard to the type of indi- 
vidual package used? Many shirts are 
packed three to the box. What has 
been the experience of manufacturers 
in packing them individually? 

Hontc-Coorer Company, 
Warren E. Krart, 
Vice-president. 


HE general practice among 

shirt manufacturers is to pack 
shirts in boxes of one-third or 
one-half dozen. As a rule, the re- 
tailer keeps the shirts in these 
boxes until they are sold. In many 
of the more modern stores, the 
dealer displays the shirts in dust- 
proof cases. About the only use 
that has been made of individual 
packages has been at Christmas 
time when retailers have used 
special gift boxes. In some in- 
stances, these boxes are furnished 
by the manufacturer and im- 
printed with the dealer’s name. 

There are several objections to 
packaging shirts in individual 
boxes. The first is that the aver- 
age man likes to examine shirts 
in the bulk, as it were. He likes 
to feel the goods, compare the ap- 
pearance of the various shirtings 
and perform other parts of the 
buyer’s ritual which would not be 
possible if the shirts were pack- 
aged. 

In the second place, the average 
retailer objects to individual pack- 
ages because he feels that they 
take up too much room in a de- 
partment which already takes up 
quite a bit of room in his store. 
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There are several other objece 
tions familiar to the shirt many- 
facturers. Many of them are ex. 
actly the same objections as those 
encountered initially by almost alf 
manufacturers who considered 
packaging. 

These objections do not mean, 
however, that shirts cannot be 
packaged individually. In a day 
when everything from sugar to 
pipe nipples is being packaged, 
there is no reason to believe that 
a good package, properly adver- 
tised and properly merchandised to 
the dealer, would not be success- 
ful.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Jersey Publishers Elect 
E. H. Carpenter 


Edmund H. Carpenter, of Wood 
bridge, N. J., was elected president of 
the New Jersey Press Association at its 
recent annual meeting held at Lenox, 
Mass. J. Logan Clevenger of the Perth 
Amboy News, was elected vice-president’ 
Fred W. Clift, Summit Herald ad 
Record, secretary, and W. B. R. Mason, 
Bound Brook Chronicle, treasurer. 

he following were elected to the 
executive committee: W. B. 
Paterson Press-Guardian; W. 
fert, Sea Isle City, Cape Ma 
Times; R. E. Lent, Passaic 
V. Savidge, Hopewell Herald; G. 
Wilson, Long Branch Record; F. L, 
Crane, Elizabeth Journal; and Miss 
Mabel Brown, Matawan Journal. 


W. S. Cady, Advertising 
Manager, Cleveland “Press” 


William S. Cady, for the last two 
years national advertising manager 
the Cleveland Press has been appointed 
advertising manager. He succeeds John 
G. Meilink, whose appointment as busi- 
ness manager of the Press was reported 
in last week’s issue of Printers’ INK. 


Death of James T. Wetherald 


James T. Wetherald, president of the 
i T. Wetherald Advertising Agency, 
ne., Boston, died recently at Pasa 
dena, Calif. He was sixty-nine years 
He established this agency i# 
. For many years previous to that 
time he had been a member of the firm 
of Pettingill & Company, Boston 
vertising agency. 


General Outdoor Advertising 
Appointments 
Harold J. Mahin and Malcolm Nie 


buhr, of the General Outdoor Adver 
tising Company, New York, have beem 
placed in charge of the agency salew 
service of that company. 











Truth Well Told” 


Soneeinens created and placed by The H. K. McCann 
4 -\ Company appears in every type of medium of proved 
merit. Pictures, the Universal Language, give outdoor 
advertising a particular value in a campaign, and the broad 
appeal of this medium is appreciated by many of those who 
hold to the knowledge that “Truth Well Told” is a sound 
policy to follow. Such companies find their advertising keyed 
to the season and in tune with the times. 


Among such advertisers are the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, which uses outdoor advertising for its famous 


Socomy brand of petroleum products; the California Pack- 
ing Corporation for its well-known Del Monte brand of 
canned goods; and the Perfection Stove Company for its 
popular Perfection Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters. This 
outdoor advertising ties. up with newspaper and magazine 
advertising, presenting on a large scale one dominant idea 
from month to month. 
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“a ew Posters shown on the reverse side were prep e 
by The H. K. McCann Company, and placed by the 
through the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 7 


An important percentage of the total number of large 4 
small National Outdoor Advertisers are now placing the 
outdoor advertising through their advertising agencies. 


Working hand in hand with their advertising agencies git 
these advertisers the benefit of their agencies’ creative servig 
and advice. This makes the outdoor advertising of each} 
harmonious and coordinate unit of their respective adverti 


ing campaigns. 


By placing their outdoor advertising through their adver 
tising agencies, these advertisers secure the best ser 
obtainable from plant owners everywhere. This include 
such important facilities as location, service upkeep, cheg 
ing information, statistics and trade cooperation. 


If your advertising agency is one of the 223 members 


the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., consult wit 
your agency on your outdoor advertising. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bure 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 











When Is a Slogan a Trade-Mark? 


Even the Patent Office Appears to Be Inconsistent in Answering That 
Question 


Washington Bureat 


of Printers’ Ink 
M ANY manufacturers have 
found that it is possible to 
register a slogan as a trade-mark, 
after using the slogan to identify 
their merchandise. This protec- 
tion becomes more important as the 
use of slogans widens, and a num- 
ber of cases indicate that it is 
well worth while. The present 
attitude of the Patent Office, how- 
ever, appears to complicate regis- 
trations of the kind, and it is well 
for applicants to proceed care- 
fully so as not to prejudice their 
chances of securing protection for 
their slogans. 

As an example, the slogan “Every 
Drop Delicious,” without modify- 
ing words, is not registrable as a 
trade-mark under the Act of 
1920, according to a _ decision 
of the Patent Office. Like a 
number of others, this decision 
indicates that within the organiza- 
tion of the Patent Office there is 
a voice of authority that some- 
times falters into inconsistencies 
which are, to say the least, con- 
fusing. However, users of valu- 
able slogans may find in a brief 
history of the case an obstacle to 
avoid when applying for registra- 
tion. 

The records show that the Nash 
Coffee Company, of Minneapolis, 
originally sought to register the 
mark, “Every Drop Delicious,” 
under the Act of 1905. But this 
was denied on the ground that the 
slogan was descriptive of the goods 
and that its trade-mark use had 
not been shown. Then the appli- 
cant changed the application to 
one under the Act of 1920. The 
examiner, however, denied regis- 
tration mainly for the reason that 
the commissioner, in his decision 
affirming the examiner’s denial of 
registration under the 1905 act, 
held that the applicant had not 
shown trade-mark use. 

The last decision, by William 
A. Kinnan, first assistant commis- 
sioner of patents, refers to the 


decision of the commissioner as 
stating that the ordinary purchaser 
would probably regard the nota- 
tion “as descriptive or advertising 
matter, the same as any other 
printed matter that might appear 
on the package, a mere advertis- 
ing slogan that anyone might use, 
except in unfair business competi- 
tion.” The decision further quotes 
the commissioner to the effect that 
the words do not come within the 
definition of a technical trade- 
mark because they cannot serve to 
distinguish goods. 

This argument appears to apply 
logically and with reasonable jus- 
tice to an application under the 
Act of 1905; but by the wording 
of the law and the files of the 
registration office it is shown to 
be-inapplicable to the Act of 1920. 
It should be remembered that the 
Act of 1920 was passed for the 
specific purpose of giving regis- 
tration to a great many descrip- 
tive, geographical and other marks, 
not registrable under the Act of 
1905, so that they could be regis- 
tered in foreign countries. Any 
further domestic protection fur- 
nished by the Act of 1920 has been 
questioned by many authorities; 
but at least it gives the registrant 
the protection of the registration 
notice. 

Undoubtedly, for this reason, 
thousands’ of owners of slogans, 
some of them unmistakably de- 
scriptive, have registered them as 
trade-marks under the Act of 1920. 
Not more than an hour spent in 
going through the files revealed 
that there are many slogans regis- 
tered very similar to “Every Drop 
Delicious,” all applied to coffee, 
and among them may men- 
tioned, “As Good as Coffee Can 
Be,” and “Good to the Last Drop.” 
Typical of scores of others applied 
to other products are, “As Good 
as It Looks” and “Goodness Knows 
They’re Good.” 

Furthermore, in the “Patent 
Gazette” of October 26, two marks 
are published as technical trade- 
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marks which appear to be signifi- 
cant. The first includes the slogan 
“Every Swallow Brings You Joy,” 
with a flock of swallows flying 
over the lettering, and the mark is 
applied to coffee. The other, like- 
wise a technical trade-mark, ac- 
cording to the description, consists 
merely of the phrase, “Above All 
Others.” 

An interesting feature of the 
commissioner’s decision, when the 
decision of the examiner refusing 
to register “Every Drop Delicious” 
was appealed to him, is his quo- 
tation of this definition of a 
trade-mark from “Nims on Un- 
fair Business Competition” : 

“The following may be laid 
down as characteristic of a techni- 
cal trade-mark; first, it must point 
distinctively, either by its meaning 
or by association to the origin or 
ownership of the article to which 
it is affixed; second, it must be 
affixed or applied to a commercial 
article; third, it must be of such 
a nature that it can be rightfully 
appropriated by one person to the 
exclusion of all others.” 

As already explained, the com- 
missioner held that the mark fails 
to meet the requirements of the 
first part of the definition. He 
also gave it as his opinion that 
the applicant cannot rightfully 
appropriate the words, “Every 
Drop Delicious,” to the exclusion 
of all others, and for this reason 
said that the mark fails to meet 
the requirements of the third part 
of the definition. 

This decision, regarding the 
application for registration under 
the Act of 1905, was evidently 
closely followed by the examiner 
when he refused the later applica- 
tion for registration under the Act 
of 1920. The brief, on petition of 
the applicant, calls attention to the 
inconsistency of adhering to a de- 
cision rendered under the first law 
as applying to an application for 
registration under the second, and 
also takes up the matter of the 
definition just quoted. 

This brief states that the appli- 
cant presented a number of affi- 
davits from: non-interested parties 
stating that the trade did recog- 


nize the slogan, “Every Drop De- 
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licious,” as originating. from the 
Nash Coffee Company and as indi- 
cating its coffee. “These affidavits 
are worthy of consideration as the 
affants were under oath and made 
the statements at the request of 
applicant and its attorneys to show 
that the slogan doés mean some- 
thing to the public.” 

Furthermore, the brief cite 
three cases to prove that while 
mark may not be registrable unde 
the Act of 1905, that fact i 
itself does not prohibit registrati 
under the Act of 1920. The firs 
case cited is that’ of the Con- 
solidated Rendering Company, in 
which the applicant sought to 
register the slogan, “The Eggs 
Pay for It.” On appeal it was 
held that this phrase is a “mere 
commendatory phrase” as applied 
to poultry feed, and registration 
was denied. Afterward, however, 
the mark was registered under the 
1920 Act. 


THE UNDERWOOD SLOGAN 


In the case of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, the phrase, 
“The Machine You Will Event- 
ually Buy,” was held descriptive 
of typewriters; but it was later 
registered under the Act of 1920. 
And the third citation, which  re- 
fers. to the case of Francis H. 
Leggett & Company versus Charles 
Gulden, relates that it was held 
that the word “Saladressing” 
should not have been registered as 
it was descriptive, being merely 
the name of the goods, notwith- 
standing the slight difference in 
the spelling of the word, and that 
the registration number 182437 be 
ordered cancelled and was can- 
celled. Thereafter, however, the 
brief also relates, Gulden applied 
for registration under the Act of 
1920, and received a certificate of 
registration for “Saladressing” 
which is number 214056, dated 
June 8, 1926. 

The brief further shows that 
since the decision on appeal was 
handed down, a number of regis- 
trations have been granted under 
the Act of 1920, including “Taste 
the Difference,” “Delicious to the 
Last Drop,” “Delicious.” “It Takes 
So Little,” “For Every Household 
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‘The 
Rising I1de 


” Color 


They’re not kidding the boys 
quite so lustily about their 
gaudy-hued underwear in the 
locker room this year. 

Last season, when a few of 
the more daring Brummells 
donned blue-tinted B.V.D.’s 
and green-hued nainsooks, 
loud and: sundry comparisons 
were made to the red-flan- 
neled Fire Department—and 
even to the Prince of Wales. 

Color is king today in mer- 
chandise. Is that a warning 


a prophecy? Both—if you 


are a manufacturer and an 
advertiser. 

The accepted color for 
fountain pens had always 
been black. George S. Parker 
made his pen an unaccepted 
terra-cotta red—and scored 
a sensational success over- 
night. In many a vest-pocket 
you can now see red pens and 
green pens, but how often do 
you see a black one? 

Five years ago you could 
hardly buy a colored hand- 
kerchief. Try to find the pure 
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white ones now in a window 
display. 

Four years ago, when auto- 
mobiles ran largely to black, 
Willys-Overland launched a 
new car based upon a color. 
The “Red Bird” was some- 
thing of an exception in 1923, 
Buicks were sombre-toned; 
so were Studebakers; so were 
Fords. Visit the showrooms 
today and note the giddy 
colors that the well-dressed 
stock car will wear! 

Before the war, better than 
every other man wore blue 
serge. Three out of four now 
dress more colorfully. 

The stock phrase of the so- 
ciety reporter to the effect 
that the banquet table was 
“‘a snowy expanse of white” 
must be cobbled over to ac- 
cord with new offerings in 
table linen of peach, orchid, 
and nile green. 

Three years ago colored 
glassware was a novelty rare- 
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ly exhibited. Colored glass- 
ware is largely open stock in 
the summer of 1927. 

A Broadway restaurateur 
reports a twenty-per-cent in- 
crease in patronage dating 
from the night when he sub- 
stituted bright orange bulbs 
for white lights in his lobby. 

What has become of staple 
merchandise? Its staid dress 
is rapidly being shed. 

Most tooth brush handles 
today are white. Tomorrow 
a white handle may. not suit 
the woman who selects sea- 
bath. 
Stockings, straw-hat bands, 


green tiles for her 
matches, even portable type- 
writers, are taking on cha- 
meleon tints. Office type- 
writers are still a funereal 
black. But a black typewriter 
may offend next month’s sense 
of modern office decoration. 


Color is king today. Are 


you using it to bring fresh 


interest to your line? 


Georce Batten Company, Inc. 


Advertising 


V 
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Use,” and “Insist on the Green 
Label.” Attention is also called 
by the brief to the registrations 
of “As Good as it Looks,” “Used 
Everywhere in Beautiful Homes,” 
“A Little Higher in Price But—,” 
“Best on Record,” “Best of All” 
and “Best in the World.” 

[he brief on appeal also pre- 
sented a long list of marks which 
were nothing more than descrip- 
tive slogans, and which had been 
accepted for registration under the 
Act of 1920. It then asked this 
question : 

‘It would be absurd and ridicu- 
lous to say that all of the above 
registrations were erroneously 
granted by the Patent Office, and 
if not erroneously issued, why is 
appellant apparently being dis- 
criminated against?” This brief 
also shows that the mark in ques- 
tion has been used in such a way 
as to make it a technical trade- 
mark, and in regard to another 
necessary qualification had this to 
Say: 

“This mark is not descriptive of 
coffee; it is merely suggestive of the 
drink made from coffee, and that 
drink might be made very weak 
which would be delicious for some 
people, and made very strong and 
black for others, and still would 
be delicious, but not in the same 
way, so that in reality the words 
do not definitely describe the prod- 
uct, which depends upon the indi- 
vidual taste to be delicious.” 

Just what the outcome of the 
case will be is a matter of specu- 
lation. A prominent trade-mark 
attorney who had no direct interest 

the case, but who was intensely 
iterested in it as an indicator of 

inconsistent rulings of the 
fice, expressed the hope that it 
uld be appealed to the court. 
therwise, he said, it would stand 
as a confusing and utterly incon- 
istent precedent, unless the de- 
ion were reversed by the Patent 
fice, which is not likely. 

The case also serves to show 
that literally hundreds of users of 
slogans have taken advantage of 
the provision of the Act of 1920 
to register their property, since 
Printers’ INK pointed out that 
descriptive phrases, when used in 
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a trade-mark sense, could be regis- 
tered under the Act. It further 
indicates that, under the present 
procedure of the Patent Office, 


_. an attempt to register a slogan un- 


der the Act of 1905 may prohibit 
registration under the Act of 1920. 

In other words, the applicant of 
the mark under discussion thought 
that it had a chance to secure 
registration under the better and 
stronger law of 1905, and wisely 
sought registration under that Act. 
The rest of the history of the case 
to date has been outlined, and it 
strongly indicates that the Patent 
Office has assumed the attitude of 
fixed and pre-judged opinions 
which it will not change regard- 
less of precedent or evidence. 
Therefore, the lesson for other 
applicants is plain—register all de- 
scriptive or other slogans under 
the Act of 1920 first. 


; 


C: C. Leininger with Harris 
Calorific Company 


C. C. Leininger is now general sales 
agent for The Harris Calorific Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of gas 
welding and cutting equipment. He 
was formerly sales manager of The 
Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. He 
had also been with The Prest-O-Lite 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Reo Motor Shipments Show 
Increase 
The Reo Motor Car Company, Lan- 


sing, Mich., shipped 4,479 passenger 
cars and trucks in June, against 3,290 
in the same month last year, an in- 
crease of 36 per cent. Up to the end 
of June, the Reo company had shipped 
twice as many passenger cars as in 
the full year, 1926. 


Howard Rockey Joins 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Howard Rockey, who recently con- 
ducted his own business at Philadel- 
phia, has joined the staff of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, New York. He was 
formerly with The Richard A. Foley Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 


New Account to 
Harrison J. Cowan 


The E. N. Products Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of automotive 
equipment, has appointed Harrison J. 
Cowan, New York, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 








tising profession make more effective use 
of Industrial Advertising. 


No of a series of advertisements 
° conceived to help the adver- 


Preference or lack of pref- 
erence for a branded in- 
dustrial product is a matter 
of how Industrial Adver- 
tising has been used to 
build Recognition for that 
product and its salesmen. 


The way to achieve Recognition, product by product, is 
clearly explained in the book, “Industrial Marketing at 
Work.” The nearest McGraw-Hill office will deliver a copy 
to executives in charge of sales or advertising to industry. 


San Francisco 





How Advertisers Rate Newspaper 
Merchandising Services 


The Returns from a Questionnaire Sent to the Membership of the 
Association of National Advertisers 


By Arthur H. Ogle 


Secretary-Treasurer, Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


E are fortunate in being 
able to get an almost 100 
per cent response whenever we 
send a questionnaire to our mem- 
bers having to do with making ad- 
vertising more productive. There- 
fore, I have back in my office 
many dozen questionnaires, many 
of them with long letters attached, 
giving some very thoughtful and 
thought-provoking comments and 
suggestions on the merits of the 
assorted stock of co-operative ser- 
vices you gentlemen (newspaper 
advertising executives) present for 
our consideration. 
It is difficult to pull a few domi- 
nant ideas out of the mass of 


opinions, but there are some who 
are not particularly complimentary 
in their comments on what they 
describe as unimportant considera- 
tions in the selection of advertising 


mediums. Perhaps the most sur- 
prising tendency of these replies 
was the almost universal feeling 
that co-operation in the form of 
merchandising service cannot in 
any way take the place of co- 
operation in the shape of a well- 
edited newspaper, well made up, 
going to the right kind of readers 
on the right kind of basis. So 
possibly advertisers are already 
being educated more than we have 
any notion of along the lines of 
constructive buying, and possibly 
newspaper publishers, or at least 
those who have had a tendency to 
wander a considerable distance 
afield in what they try to sell to 
advertisers, can again go back to 
the publishing business. 

But I would not have you be- 
lieve that advertisers entirely dis- 
credit the many constructive things 


Portion of a talk delivered before 
the Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives at the Denver con- 
vention of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. 


you do to enable them to adver- 
tise more effectively in your 
market. 

They are quite in harmony 
that some of your methods of co- 
operation are highly useful, if not 
indispensable. They. recognize 
your ability to give them infor- 
mation about your local market 
which they cannot now get from 
any other existing source. They 
believe that you can be very use- 
ful to them in intelligent contacts 
with their trade, not necessarily to 
sell their merchandise, but to be 
sure the trade recognizes the value 
of advertising in your newspaper 
that you would have us believe 
exists. Perhaps you would be in- 
terested in hearing some of their 
remarks. 

The first question asked for a 
general opinion of the value of 
newspaper co-operation now given. 
Less than 20 per cent had any- 
thing favorable to say about it. 
The replies ranged all the way 
from “excellent” and “good” to 
“commonplace,” “unintelligent,” 
“very little value,” “seldom vital 
enough to be reason for selection 
of paper,” and “largely bunk.” 
And there were an appreciable 
number of important advertisers 
who expressed the feeling that 
they were paying for a service 
which was valuable only to new 
advertisers or new products, or at 
best to only a limited class of ad- 
vertisers. 


GENERAL ANSWERS HAVE LITTLE 
VALUE 


I was really astounded at the 
very high percentage of advertisers 
who can’t see much good in it. Of 
course, general answers of this 
kind don’t mean much unless they 
are supported by something more 
specific. The question was asked 
more or less as a feeler, and sub 
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sequent questions sought to get this 
specific information : 

First: What kinds of service are 
used and what are not? y 

Second: What sorts of co-operation 
advertisers want from newspapers, and 
what kinds they don’t want. 

Third: Specific suggestions for mak- 
ing newspaper advertising more profit- 
ible to the advertiser. 

Now let us look at the opinions 
expressed on these subjects. 

First: What kinds of co-opera- 
tion do they use, or to be more 
accurate, what kinds are they 
aware that they use? - 

he answers to that question 
aren’t particularly conclusive, but 
they do indicate certain things that 
are interesting, and in many re- 
spects they bear out my own ex- 
perience. ; 

There is a considerable group of 
advertisers who use all they can 
get for nothing. That, I think, is 
as bad for them as it is uneco- 
nomic for you. It’s unintelligent 
co-operation. Generally speaking, 


I don’t think we’re any more in- 
telligent about the way in which 


we use the services you offer than 
you are in the offering of them. 
To be specific, among those manu- 
facturers whose products have 
very general distribution, an- 
nouncements to the trade of the 
coming campaign, whether in let- 
ters, broadsides, or special trade 
publications, are used and valued. 
Yet I find many comments that 
this sort of thing has run its 
course, that dealers pay no atten- 
tion to it, and that it has very little 
value. Intelligent surveys of your 
local market seems the subject of 
next importance. 

Solicitation of dealer tie-up 
copy, when and as requested by 
the advertiser, is highly valued by 
a number of those replying. 
Solicitation and distribution of 
window displays, route lists, retail 
lists and maps, seem to be next in 
order, with scattered mention of 
nearly every kind of co-operation 
that has ever been offered. 

Now what is not used? 

It is difficult to be definite here 
—the answers come mostly by 
elimination, but there are some 
specific statements that warrant 
careful consideration. Here is a 
very big newspaper advertiser who 
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says he has discontinued using all 
merchandising service because its 
application is fraught with so 
much bungling that he can’t take 


.a chance on losing his dealers’ 


good-will. Another speaks more 
than feelingly on the subject of 
improper solicitation of dealer tie- 
up advertising—there is more than 
one reference to _ indiscretions 
which have caused much loss of 
good-will, and one member calls 
the entire proposition a menace. 

Now we want to be constructive, 
or as constructive as we can, and 
I know you are all interested in 
hearing some of the suggestions 
given as to the best way in which 
newspapers could co-operate with 
advertisers. Perhaps you will 
guess what the first one is—per- 
haps it will be a distinct shock to 
some of you. “Cut out all co- 
operation and give us a lower 
rate” is a summary of the state- 
ment made more often in this 
questionnaire than any other sug- 
gestion. 

Perhaps they don’t mean just 
that, but I do think they mean it 
absolutely so far as the super- 
ficial type of co-operation to which 
they have become accustomed is 
concerned. It starts as a negative 
sort of suggestion, but it is very 
positive in its conclusion. I sense 
in it a sort of summary of the 
many complaints running through- 
out the replies that much of the 
co-operative work now generally 
offered is unintelligently carried 
out, ineffective, too costly to be 
justified, and largely a smoke 
screen to get business for a publi- 
cation which is not entitled to it 
purely on the merits of its circu- 
lation and reader interest. 

Furthermore, I sense in it a 
question which I have heard many 
times: “How. do you fix your 
rates?” Do you know how you 
fix your rates? Are they scien- 
tifically worked out, or are they, 
as one publisher said to me, based 
largely on what the traffic will 
bear? These are questions which 
you will have to find the answer to 
if you are going to co-operate 
fully in this job of reducing dis- 
tribution cost. 

The next suggestion is a nega- 
tive one, too, and from my own 
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a FACTS! 
HE Cleveland Trading Territory 


agreed upon by all Cleveland news. 
papers, and therefore shown in para- 
graph 10 of any of these publishers 
statements to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations is 35 miles in radius. 


* * * 


“A Merchandising Atlas of the United 
States” issued by Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine gives the Cleveland trading 
territory an even smaller area. 


* * * 





“Population and Its Distribution,” a 
comprehensive survey of American 
markets made by the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., agrees in principle. 


T. The e Clevelan: 
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So does Editor and Publisher’s “Space 
Buyers Guide,” Standard Rate and 
Data Service, and everyone else who 
has made an intelligent, unbiased sur- 
vey of Cleveland marketing conditions. 


First in 
Cleveland 
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experience I can say “amen” to 
it. A brief summary is about this: 
“Quit trying to force our hands in 
the selection of newspapers by 
soliciting us through our dealers.” 
I guess you all know what they 
mean by that. 

I remember one busy morning 
when I received four long night 
letters requesting that we place 
our advertising in a particular 
paper in a certain Southern city, 
and they corresponded with each 
other word for word. They came 
from four different dealers in that 
city, and the business we got 
from two of them wasn’t sufficient 
to justify us in the expense of a 
reply. 

Yes, of course, we replied. We 
used a form letter, too, because we 
knew the dealer wasn’t interested 
anyway, but we didn’t feel any too 
cordial toward the publisher who 
paid for those wires. I don’t 


know how many of you are still 
guilty of that old trick, but if you 
are, forget it and come out in the 
open. It doesn’t fool anyone, and 


it’s costing you business. But ad- 
vertisers do want you to be sure 
their dealers are educated to the 
value of newspaper advertising by 
the manufacturer, and to _ its 
proper use as a means of produc- 
ing business for them. Sell an 
idea primarily, and let the adver- 
tiser sell his merchandise. 

To proceed with the sugges- 
tions; here they are, about in the 
order in which they are men- 
tioned : 

“Good position is the best sort 
of co-operation.” To amplify this, 
a tire manufacturer objects to hav- 
ing his copy on the woman’s page; 
a food products manufacturer 
doesn’t want to be in the financial 
section, and so on. 

Intelligent surveys of local mar- 
ket conditions. 

Teach dealers sound merchan- 
dising methods. 

Keep route lists up to date. 

To tell you the truth, I had an 
idea that advertisers weren’t doing 
a whole lot of definite thinking on 
this subject of so-called merchan- 
dising service, and that when they 
thought of co-operation, they 
thought of a lot of things of far 
broader application than merely 
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the so-called merchandising work 
you are doing. 

Which brings us to the last 
question asked, in which we gave 
them a chance to go the limit. The 
question simply was: “Any other 
suggestions for making newspaper 
advertising more profitable to the 
advertiser ?” 

As you may judge, there were 
plenty of replies. Perhaps the best 
summary of the situation is con- 
tained in this extract from one of 
the replies: 


No_ newspaper should offer a mer- 
chandising service which is not an 
honest service. Such service should be 
offered only on products or merchan- 
dise which are known to be right. 
Merely sending out a crew of young- 
sters who know far less about adver- 
tising, merchandising, and selling than 
the retailer himself, hurts instead of 
helps both newspaper and advertiser. 

To my mind the first ps of the 
newspaper is to produce a r whic . 
merits the respect and ana dence of 
the largest possible percentage of its 
readers. This can only be done by the 
right kind of editorial policy, by clean 
news columns, by g Lvess and 
typography (eliminating cheap illustra- 
tions, intensive black heads, and poorly 
displayed merchandise). If the product 
or merchandise is right, if the market 
is right, and the medium is right, the 
matter of merchandising can well be 
left to the advertiser and little if any 
co-operation along this line is necessary 
from the newspaper except where a 
thorough-going and well-established 
merchandising organization has _ been 
built up to a point where it commands 
the confidence of the retailer. 


This seems almost like a sum- 
mary of the many replies received, 
nearly all of which bear on the 
suggestions of this gentleman. 
Here are some of the others: 


Better editorial and advertising make- 
up (I have already mentioned that). 

Cut out enforced combinations. 

Clean up circulation methods and 
quit going after big circulations. 

Reinstate cash discount. 

Equalize local and national rates on 
a fair basis. 

Publish a paper which will insure 
reader interest and merit eeseptanes by 
both the trade and the public. 

More good reading matter near ad- 
vertisin 

Classify lineage according to a uni- 
form set of standards. 

Stop supplying misleading figures, 
mie regarding classification of 
ineage. 

Improve the quality, not the quan- 
tity, of circulation. 

Give the advertiser an even break, 
and let him do the rest. 


What do advertisers want that 
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you can give them to your profit 
as well as ours? If I analyze 
these answers correctly, they want 
first of all a good newspaper. 
They want sound _ circulation, 
soundly built. They want it im 
the trading area where it belongs. 
They want it priced on the same 
intelligent basis of cost and profit 
as their merchandise. They want 
good readers, who really read the 
paper because they are interested 
in it. They want clean make-up 
and typography that will give their 
advertising a chance for attention. 

They want the option of choos- 
ing their own mediums, without 
forced combinations and without 
inspired solicitations from dealers. 
They want to know about your 
local market, of course, and they 
want such merchandising co-opera- 
tion as can be intelligently offered 
to all advertisers, and sincerely 
carried out, but not the prevalent 
kind that is so often used as a 
smoke screen for unprofitable cir- 
culation, bad make-up, and worse 
news. In short, they want an ad- 
vertising medium which is a profit- 
able link between the factory and 
the local market, and they want 
such real help in making their ad- 
vertising pay as you can profitably 
give them at no greater cost than 
they can obtain it otherwise. 

Are these wants unreasonable? 
Don’t we actually want less than 
some of you are now giving us? 
Isn’t it co-operative effort when 
we tell you how to stop wasting 
your money and ours? 


R. §. Wilson Advanced by 
Goodyear Rubber Company 


R. S. Wilson, manager of the West- 
ern division, has been made advertising 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. He _ suc- 
eeds L. L. King who has resigned. 
\. C. Partridge of the sales manager’s 
staff, becomes manager of the Western 
division. 


Appoints H. 
. Hatcher and Ethel Kelley 


Harry T. Hatcher, formerly with the 


a Bookman” 


New York Post, has been appointed 
business manager of The Bookman, New 
York. Ethel {Kelley has been a pointed 
advertising manager. She was formerly 
with the New York Times. 
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Form Federated Business 
Publications 


The Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., has been organized by Edward 
Lyman Bill, Inc., New York publish- 
ers. The new company has acquired 
the following periodicals: Music Trade 
Review, Talking Machine World, Car- 
pet & Rug News and Tires. Addi- 
tional publications will be purchased 
later on. There will be no change in 
the management of these business 
papers, the control of which will re- 
main with the Edward Lyman Bill 
organization. 

Raymond Bill is, president of Fed- 
erat business papers; B. Spillane 
and Randolph Brown are _vice-pres- 
idents, and Eaward Lyman Bill secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


E. D. Voorhis Joins Irving- 
Pitt Manufacturing Company 


E. D. Voorhis, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and director of sales of the Gold 
Bond Saving Stamp Company, Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed sales manager 
of the Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., I-P loose leat 
systems. He was, at one - general 
sales manager of the H. D. Lee Mer- 
cantile Company, Kansas City. 


Now Robinson, Lightfoot & 
Company 

The name of William R. Robinson 
& Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been changed to Rob- 
inson, Lightfoot & Company, Inc. Wil- 
liam Robinson remains as active 
president and Warren R. Lightfoot as 
vice-president. William A. Charters is 
general manager. 


Remington ‘Typewriter Com- 
pany Advances Sales Director 


James T. Thornton, director of sales 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York, has been elected a director 
of that company. Harold D. Bentley 
and George A. Wilson have also been 
elected directors. 


T. E. Richards to Form Own 
Sales Company 


Thomas E. Richards, assistant sales 
manager and export sales manager of 
the John M, Hart Company, Chicago, 
has resigned. He is planning to form 
his own sales company at New York. 


Crex Carpet Company Appoints 
F. W. Leitz 


Frank W. Leitz has been cogeigted 
sales manager of the Crex von sy Com- 
pany, New York. He formerly repre- 
sented Congoleum-Nairn, ee. Phila- 
delphia, in the Middle West. 
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Rotogravure Advertisers in 
The Des Moines Sunday Register 


First Six Months of 1927 


Automobiles 


Hudson-Essex 
Lincoln 


Auto Accessories 


Airstop Mfg. Co. 


Gas, Oils, Greases 


Standard Oil Co. 
Manhattan Oil Co. 


Beverages 


Canada Dry Gingerale 
“Hires” 


Building Material 


Cook Paint & Varnish 
Green Furnace 
Murphy Varnish 
Williams Oil-O-Matic 


Financial and Insurance 


Prudential Ins. Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. 
Geo. M. Foreman & Co. 
State Bank of Chicago 
Halsey-Stuart Co. 

C. H. Rollins & Sons 

A. C. Allyn & Co. 

Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Food and Grocery Products 


California Prunes 
Everybody’s Bread 
Northland Dairy 
Fleischmann Yeast 

Tone Brothers Coffee 

Van Camp’s Bean Hole Beans 


Household Articles 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 
Quaker Lace 

Scranton Lace 

Simmons Beds 


Men’s Clothing 


Roto Caps 
Hickok Belts 
Knit-tex Clothing 


Railroads and Travel 


Chicago Great Western 
Rock Island 

Santa Fe 

All Year Club of So. Calif. 


Tobacco 


Camel Cigarettes 
Fatima Cigarettes 


Toilet Articles 


Armand 

Coty 

Mary T. Goldman Co. 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
Kolor-Bak 

Kotex 

Listerine Tooth Paste 
Maybelline 
Parfumerie Melba 
Parkers Hair Balsam 
Pepsodent 

Scholl Mfg. Co. 

Spiro Powder 


Women’s Clothing 


Warner Brothers Corsets 
Lederer & Straus Hats 


Miscellaneous 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Billiard Tables 

Eclipse Machine Co. 

Elwood Lawn Mower 

Kohler Mfg. Co. 

Ovaltine 

Rem 

Remington Arms Co. 

Tyroler Mfg. Co. 

Toridaire Mfg. Co. 

Stuarts Dyspepsia Tablets 

Wood Bros. 
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One of the 

three or four 

best edited and 
printed rotogravure 
sections in 

the middle west 
and the only 


one in lowa 


DES MOINES 
SUNDAY REGISTER 


Over 160,000 Circulation 
997% in Iowa 


ROTO LINEAGE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
be - 181,884 Lines 
os sour 14572 * 
t “Increase 36,662 ” 
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A Public Utility Captures “ Public 
Confidence” 


By Advertising Consistently in Newspapers This Montreal Company Is 
Winning the Good-Will of Its Public 


P' BLIC utilities have many 
problems to solve which are 
peculiar unto themselves. Prob- 
ably their greatest problem is that 
of capturing that elusive thing, 
“public confidence.” 

In serving the great urban and 
suburban population in and around 
Montreal, the Montreal 


other part English descent, this 
was construed as a friendly ges- 
ture by the readers of both the 
French and English papers. 

The pay-as-you-enter system had 
invited criticism and in addition, 
not infrequently, letters were re- 
ceived stating it had been neces- 





Tramways Company 
is every day solving 
problems that are un- 
known to most cities 
on this continent. Not 
only is the configura- 
tion of the city itself 
perplexing, but ques- 
tions affecting the 
temperaments and 
characteristics of peo- 
ple springing original- 
ly from two different 
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national roots have to 
be sympathetically 
considered and solved. 
This makes it 
doubly hard for the 
company to catch 
“public confidence.” 
However, advertising 
is solving this prob- 
lem quite success- 





TRAMWAYS 








fully. But the com- 
pany is taking no 
chances on letting this 
confidence slip away 
by a lull in the advertising, so it 
is keeping up its newspaper inser- 
tions—regularly and consistently. 

Some two and a half years ago, 

the Tramways Company inaugu- 
rated an advertising campaign for 
the purpose of taking the public 
into its confidence, and explaining 
e of the difficulties and the 
ans to overcome them which 

--e being daily considered by the 

pany. 

For instance, it mentioned the 
that the extremely low acci- 
rate is in great part due to 
efficiency of its motormen. 
s much as a part of the motor- 
are of French descent and the 


ONE OF THE MONTREAL TRAMWAYS ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHICH TELLS ITS SERIOUS STORY HUMOROUSLY 


sary to wait several more minutes 
than was comfortable for a cer- 
tain tramcar in some outlying sec- 
tion of the city. 

To meet these criticisms, the 
Tramways Company, having run a 
series of businesslike and digni- 
fied advertisements for something 
like a year and a half, decided to 
use cartoons with more or less 
humorous touches that would deal 
with some of these foibles of 
human nature, and point them out 
in the spirit of good nature rather 
than of criticism. 

One showed a stout woman go- 
ing through the motions of get- 
ting out her change while eager 
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passengers blocked the street in an 
endeavor to get on the car. An- 
other showed two women sur- 
rounded by bulky packages and 
occupying the space that four or 
five people could occupy, while 
humorous conversations were car- 
ried on by men swinging on straps 
in the background. A picture of 
an overloaded sleigh stuck in the 
middle of the car tracks, with a 
crowd of policemen, motormen, 
conductors, etc., trying to push and 
pull it off, was shown with the 
exaggeration of the cartoon, and 
the caption, “Three blocks away 
people don’t know what has hap- 
pened, and wonder why the street 
car is delayed.” 

The whole town began reading 
and enjoying these cartoons ; many 
letters were received by the com- 
pany dealing with the subjects 
discussed, and, built on the foun- 
dation of the previous dignified, 
straightforward advertising, the 
series went far toward establishing 
the fact that the company was 
human after all. Not one of these 
cartoons was vulgar, but they all 
depicted humorously the eccen- 
tricities which might be under- 
stood by all the readers of French 
and English papers. The transla- 
tion of the English slang phrases 
into French made an amusing task. 


A NEW SET 


When this form of advertising 
neared its apex of usefulness, the 
Tramways Company began to pre- 
pare a dignified and beautiful set 
of advertisements dealing with 
historical and interesting places in 
and about the city. 

The Island of Montreal was 
owned by a French company in 
the seventeenth century, and, 
owing to the assaults of the 
Indians, the inaccessibility of the 
island, and for various other 
reasons, the owners became dis- 
couraged, and deeded the island to 
the Sulpician Fathers, who sent 
out their missionaries, and assumed 
civil as well as religious control 
of their property. The historic 
places of interest, therefore, have 
to do, in many cases, with the de- 
velopment of the religious, as 
well as civil life in Montreal and 
with the struggle of these early 
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men against Indians and the ele- 
ments. 

The Montreal Tramways have 
enlisted the aid of a notable his- 
torian, and have prepared schol- 
arly as well as interesting treatises 
on the various subjects. This is 
done with the purpose of interest- 
ing the thousands of visitors from 
other countries who flock to Mon- 
treal every summer, as well as to 
excite the interest and patriotism 
of Montreal’s own citizens in this 
historic city. 

The whole progress of these 
campaigns has been marked by a 
desire to do a good service to the 
public, as well as to the company. 

It not infrequently has adver- 
tised for criticisms and sugges- 
tions, which have brought many 
responses, in some cases embody- 
ing congratulations as well as hints 
of needed improvements, which the 
company has been quick to ac- 
knowledge, and when feasible, to 
adopt. It thus has built for itself 
an extraordinarily sympathetic 
clientele among both French and 
English-speaking Canadians, which 
certainly will repay it as time 
goes on. 

The whole conception and exe- 
cution of these campaigns are 
notable examples of what can be 
done by a public utility that is 
rightfully using the newspapers in 
its own interest, and in that of the 
public at large. 


“Judge” to Operate Own 
Advertising Department 


The Judge Publishing Company, New 
York, es of Jude“, has purchased 


from rowe & Company, Inc., 
the right to operate the advertising de- 
partment of that magazine. The or- 
ganization developed by the Crowe com- 
pany has been taken over and _ will 
continue to represent Judge. 

C. Stuart Heminway becomes acver- 
tising manager, with Charles Lawrence 
Sheldon, John S. Davidson, Jr., and 
Roger E.° Vernon as members of the 
advertising staff. Reginald L. Cary is 
Western manager, with offices in 
Chicago. 


C. R. DeBevoise Joins Pau! 
Cornell Agency 
C. R, DeBevoise, formerly sales man- 
ager of The Chas. R. DeBevoise Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., has joined the 
staff of The Paul © Cornell Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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No use trying to hide our 
light beneath a bushel. 
We will undertake to 
set advertisements for 
anybody, anywhere, and 
keep everybody happy. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The Index of Farm Profits 


Average value of farm build- 
ings owned by Successful 
Farming subscribers $5,168.00 


Average value of all farm build- 
ings as shown by United States 
Department of Agriculture ... $1,844.00 


SUCCESSF 


‘‘The Backbone of Most Successi@si 


E. T. Meredich, P 
Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK 
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C-ood Farm Buildings Follow 
Continued Farm Prosperity 


The value of a farmer’s buildings can be 
accepted as a fair measure of his buying 
power. 


The farm must pay a profit year after year 
before thousands of dollars can be put into 
good farm buildings. 


The average value of farm buildings owned 
by Successful Farming subscribers is 2.8 
times as great as the national average farm 
building valuation. 


That is the index of the market to which 
you can sell through the advertising columns 
of Successful Farming.* 


*—Successful Farming is eagerly read, every month, 
by more than one million farm families. 


FARMING 


* Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
Moines, lowa 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ohe verdict of Portlands 
largest space buy ak / 


Lipman, Wolfe 
Store, Portland 


? 


For six 
consecutive 
years.... 


the JOURNAL has led all Portland 
newspapers in Department Store 
linage! The figures below show the 
verdict of one of Portland’s largest 
buyers of advertising space. 


of Lipman, Wolfe & Co. ¥O 


Linage Figures from 
Jan. 1, 1927 to June 24, 1927, inclusive 


JOURNAL . 390,474 lines 


Second paper . 182,980 lines 


the TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bidg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 
Iphia—1524 Chestnut St. 


Seem 
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Southern Newspaper 
-ublishers Hold Silver 
Jubilee Meeting 


'ver 200 Members in Attendance 
at Convention Which Was Ad- 
dressed by Josephus Daniels and 
Presided Over by President John 
A. Park— Many Entertainment 
Features on Program 


Attanta, Ga., ig A 1927. 
(Special by Wire) 

HE twenty-fifth anniversary 

meeting of the Southern News- 

paper Publishers Association con- 

vened here today at the Atlanta 

hiltmore Hotel with over 200 mem- 

hers in attendance. The meeting 

vas presided over by John A. Park, 

of the Raleigh, N. C., Times, presi- 
lent of the association. 

This being the silver jubilee 
meeting, the three Atlanta news- 
papers, represented by Clark How- 
cll, of the Constitution; John S. 
Cohen, of the Journal, and F, A. 
Wilson-Lawrenson, of the Geor- 
jian, are outdoing themselves with 
luncheons, dinners, dances, barbe- 
cues and golf tournaments. The 
convention entertainment is in 
charge of John Brice, of the 
ournal., 

When the convention was cailed 
to order at 9.30 this morning, the 
irgest attendance ever on record 
vas seated ready for business. The 
reports of the officers, which took 
up most of the morning, showed 
he association in splendid con- 
lition. Many really constructive 
vorks were the result of the labors 
f the several committees in charge 
f the past year’s program. 

The outstanding event of the 
ay was the big Georgia Barbecue 
t the foot of Stone Mountain, 
here the magnificent Confederate 
fonument is being carved. The 
veaker of the day was Josephus 
aniels, former Secretary of the 

‘avy and publisher of the Ra- 

igh, N. C., News & Observer. 
ir. Daniels gave the memorial ad- 
ress in honor of the departed 

embers of the past year. He 
ioke eloquently of his late friends 

id gave some sound faets regard- 

g newspaper men and their loy- 

ty to their profession. He said: 
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“These names, not born to die, 
shine in our firmament: Frank G. 
Bell, publisher of the Savannah, 
Ga., News; Donald Gillis, editor 
of the Asheville, N. C., Citizen; 
James H. Moore, editor of the 
Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel ; Charles 
P. J. Mooney, editor of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Commercial-Appeal; 
William E. Gonzales, publisher of 
the Columbia, S. C., State; Lewis 
C. Humphrey, associate editor of 
the Louisville, Ky., Herald-Post; 
Garrard Harris, associate editor of 
the Birmingham, Ala., News ; C. M. 
Willoughby, managing editor of the 
Hattiesburg, Miss., American; and 
Walter N. Hurt, telegraph editor 
of the Hattiesburg American.” 

Mr. Park recommended that the 
members of the association help 
and encourage schools of journal- 
ism. He also urged that all space 
grafters be stepped on, thus saving 

*“the waste of postage, paper and 
time of editors in discarding the 
immense volume of material of- 
fered for free publication by prop- 
agandists who would spend adver- 
tising money if they could not 
secure free space from easy-mark 
publishers.” 

The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has grown won- 
derfully in the twenty-five years of 
its existence. With over 200 mem- 
bers in the fifteen Southern States, 
it represents a combined newspaper 
circulation of 3,487,732. 

Colonel H. H. Cabaness, for- 
merly business manager of the 
Atlanta Journal, the first president 
of the association in 1903, was in 
attendance at today’s meeting. 
Several other first-meeting mem- 
bers were here, including Major 
J. C. Hemphill, former editor of 
the Charleston, S. C., News & 
Courier; Colonel Robert Ewing, 
publisher of the New Orleans, La., 
States, and others. 

Tuesday will be a busy day. The 
advertising committee, with Arthur 
G. Newmyer, of the New Orleans 
Item, as chairman, has recom- 
mended a program with an ex- 
penditure of $50,000. In the after- 
noon, Colonel Walter Savory, of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, will, as chairman, conduct 
the annual golf tournament. About 
fifty prizes are up for award. 
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The speaker of the day will be 
William M. Armistead, partner of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Extracts from 
Mr. Armistead’s talk appear else- 
where in this issue. 

A jubilee banquet will be held 
Tuesday night and a full business 
program all day Wednesday. 


Atzanta, Ga., July 5, 1927. 
(Special by Wire) 
The following officers were elected 
by the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association today: Presi- 
dent, Robert Ewing, New Orleans 
States; chairman of the board, 
John A. Park, Raleigh, N. C., 
Times; treasurer, Walter C. John- 
son, Chattanooga, Tenn., News; 
secretary-manager, to be elected by 
the boar 
Directors were elected as follows: 
Alabama, Victor H. Hanson, Bir- 
mingham News; Arkansas, J. S. 
Parks, Ft. Smith Times-Record; 
Florida, Herbert Felkel, St. Au- 
gustine Record; Georgia, John A. 
Brice, Atlanta Journal; Kentucky, 
Harry Giovannoli, Lexington Lead- 
er; Louisiana, L. K. Nicholson, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; 
Mississippi, J. H. Skewes, Meridian 
Star; North Carolina, J. B. Sher- 
rill, Concord Tribune; Oklahoma, 
E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman; South Carolina, B. H. 
Peace, Greenville News; Tennes- 
see, J. G. Stahlman, Nashville 
Banner; Texas, M. E. Foster, 
Houston Press; Virginia, J. P. 
Fishburn, Roanoke Times and 
World News; West Virginia, 
Hugh I. Shott, Bluefield Telegraph. 


Elected by Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corporation 


C. L. Mayhall has been elected a di- 
rector of the Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corporation, Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
charge of refined oil sales. He was 
formerly vice-president and_ general 
manager of the Imperial Refining Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla. 

. H. Dresser also has been elected 
a director of the Anderson-Prichard 
Company, in charge of industrial 
naphtha sales. 


Frank Koch Leaves 
New York University 


Frank Koch, assistant director of the 
bureau of business research, New York 
University, New York, has resigned. 

e has m in charge of marketing 
research. 
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Utilizing 
Waste Farm Product 


Basuaw-Arey Co. 
San Francisco, Catir. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 


In your weekly issue of May 19 w 
notice an article entitled “Increasin 
the Farmers’ Income by Utilizing Wast 
Products.” This article emanated fro: 
your Washington Bureau. 

e are interested in ascertainir 
what has been done toward making a 
mond hulls and almond shells som 
thing besides a dead loss. Would it t 
possible for you to let us know what 
department in Washington we coul! 
write to regarding these items? 

Basuaw-Arey Co., 
P. Arey. 


TS article referred to by Mr 
Arey told of the efforts and 
future plans of the United State 
Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Chemistry in finding 
profitable uses for waste farm 
products. 

Corn-stalks, flax seed straw, 
corn-cobs and other agricultural 
by-products that were formerly 
dumped on the waste heap are now 
being profitably utilized. The 
products that are now being manu- 
factured from this waste material, 
in many instances, were discov- 
ered by experimentation in 
Government laboratories. 

Our Washington Bureau informs 
us that neither the Bureaus of 
Chemistry nor the Bureau of 
Plant Industry have done ex- 
perimental work in the utilization 
of almond hulls and shells. We 
learn, however, that walnut shells 
are being used to supply the char- 
coal for certain kinds of chicken 
feed, and that pecan shells have 
been used, to a limited extent, as a 
source for tannic acid. The latter 
process has not been developed ‘to 
a state where it is considered com- 
mercially profitable. 

The work of the Governme: 
experimentation laboratories hi 
brought about many profitable in- 
dustries. It is not only likely, but 
probable, that some time in tlie 
future almond hulls and shells w'!! 
take their place with other former 
waste products that are now play- 
ing an important industrial role.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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‘America First!”’ 
_‘*Character!”’ 
‘‘Enterprise!”’ 

) “Quality!” 

| ““Accuracy!?’ 

| These “make? 


newspapers! 

In Washington, D. C., 
The ‘Times, evening, 

The Herald, morning, 
circulate, (combined) 
114,373-(A. B. C.) daily. « 
These’ are newspapers! 
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er 
YOUR GRIP 


on the Boston Market: : 


UCCESSFUL SELLING in 

New England depends chiefly 
upon the degree of concentration 
in the Boston Key Market. But 
first you must define that key 
market. 


If your New England sales vol- 
ume is not showing a normal 
growth—if competition is be- 
ginning to cut into the records of 
previous years—look at these 
startling facts. 


In the area around Boston— 
12 miles out from City Hall—the 
Boston department stores make 
74 per cent of all their package 
deliveries. And the Clearing 
House Parcel Delivery, employed 
by all stores, confines all] its de- 
liveries to this area. Here is a 
clearly defined market! 


In this 12-mile area live 
1,567,000 people having a per 
capita wealth of $2000, the great- 
est concentration of people in 
New England. Here also is the 
greatest concentration of grocery 
stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores, dry goods stores, furniture 
stores, auto dealers and garages. 


This is the real Boston market, 


concentrated within 12 miles of 
City Hall. Here is where you 
should exert the greatest pressure 
in sales and advertising, 


The Globe concentrates 
in this Area 


OW let us see how the Globe 
covers this Key Market. 
In this 12-mile area the Globe has 
the largest Sunday circulation of 
any Boston newspaper. And here 
its daily circulation exceeds that 
of Sunday. Uniform seven-day 
concentration! 


Boston’s department stores rec- 
ognize the Globe’s dominating 
position in this market. The Sun- 
day Globe carries as much de- 
partment store advertising as the 
other three Boston Sunday news- 
papers combined. And in the 
daily Globe the department 
stores use more space than in any 
other daily paper. 


What are the reasons for this 
Globe leadership? First — the 
Globe’s complete market cover- 
age. Second—the Globe appeals 
to all classes of Boston people. 


‘The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending 
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e? 
les of 
- you 
ssure 
tes 
lobe 
irket. 
e has Out of Boston’s total trading territory 
f . . . 
ote this 12-mile area contains: 
a 74% of . al department store 57% of all dry goods stores 
\-day package deliveries ‘ 

61% of all grocery stores 55% of all furniture stores 
$rec- 60% of all hardware stores 46% of all auto dealers and 
ating 57% of all drug stores garages 
Sun- 

de- 
4 the Its readers represent a complete before the people who make up 
nen cross-section of the population, Boston’s Key Market you must use 
 & without regard to race, creed, or the Globe first. 
ment political affiliation. 4 
1 any The Globe appeals strongly to 


men because it is free from bias or 

; favoritism in general news, editori- 

this als or sports. And its Household 

- the Department makes the Globe the 

>ver- daily counsellor and guide of New 
deals England women. 


ople. To put your advertising message 


v. ~“ 
1 Globe Our booklet, “‘The Individual 
Home—the best market for any 


” advertiser ’’—will give you a new 
viewpoint on the Boston Market. 


be sells Boston. Write for it on your business 


letterhead. 
> 


ling March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 .... Sunday 325,324 
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Lindbergh would never 
have won Paris if he had 
shut off his motor two- 
thirds of the way across. 


Neither can any advertiser hope to win 
Indianapolis if his advertising reaches only 
two-thirds of the Indianapolis market. 


By Post Office count Indianapolis has 121,945 
homes in the city circulation area. The best that 
any one paper can give toward city coverage—an 
evening paper with 85,522—is only two-thirds. 
Full coverage requires not only a second paper, 
but another paper in the same field at the same 
time to keep duplication to a minimum. THE 
INDIANAPOLIS TIMES city circulation, 
A.B.C. March 31, 1927, is 47,685—the other 
necessary third. It was the last third that spelled 
victory for Lindbergh, and it’s the last third that 
spells profit for you in the Indianapolis market. 





Indianapolis Is a 
Two-Paper Market 





For a strong third as a try-out campaign—or 
for the necessary one-third for complete 
coverage, use : 


is Times 


Newspaper 





The Wholesaler Is Our Best Friend 


Eight Policies Which Have Won for Us the Active Co-operation of 
Wholesale Grocers 


By a Sales*Executive 


HE wholesaler is our best 

friend. We discovered this after 
an intensive study of our sales re- 
ports for 1925, which was inspired 
by the numerous articles appearing 
in Printers’ INK the last few 
years regarding the relation of 
the manufacturer to the whole- 
sale grocer. Perhaps our analysis 
and our ideas of co-operating with 
the wholesale grocer may prove 
valuable to other manufacturers. 

For obvious reasons, we cannot 
give the name of our company or 
our product, but as our business 
is generally classed under the 
soap line I can say that we sell 
our goods with the help of the 
wholesale grocer. And we are 
going to continue doing so if he 
will permit us. With all this talk 
going on in the effort to find 
some way to build a closer rela- 
tionship between the manufac- 
turers and wholesale grocers and 
real first-class co-operation be- 
tween the two, it is best to stop 
and think if there has been any 
such co-operation in the past. 
Our own sales figures prove that 
there has, contrary to the argu- 
ments put up by many manufac- 
turers. 

It may be true that the whole- 
sale grocer has ceased to be of 
the same value to manufacturers 
that he was in former years. It 
may be true that our goods are 
put into the class which comes 
under the heading of “an easy 
seller” which jobbers’ salesmen use 
to a large extent as a leader, but 
the plans we have followed to get 
jobber co-operation can be used 
by any company. 

For the year 1925, the whole- 
sale grocer purchased 80 per cent 
of the entire output of our factory 
and chain stores 20 per cent. Our 
own salesmen, and we have fifty 
men on the road calling on re- 
tailers all the time, sold only 15 
per cent of the goods the whole- 
salers had purchased from us— 


leaving the jobber 65 per cent to 
sell through his own efforts. 

You ask me who has been our 
friend? Are not those figures 
convincing proof? 

Where the wholesaler sells and 
why is another story. He sells 
our product where our own men 
do and in myriad and countless 
places*which our men never know 
or hear about. And not only be- 
cause of consumer demand either. 
He creates this business by sell- 
ing outlying merchants on the 
idea that he is pushing a “good 
seller.” He knows this to be true 
because the goods are selling in 
other territories and he instructs 
the merchant how to merchan- 
dise them. This co-operation is 
unasked for and, we will agree, 
it is sometimes unconscious on the 
part of the jobber’s salesmen, but 
it is there nevertheless. How did 
this relation come about? 

It didn’t come from giving any 
one jobber exclusive sale. It 
didn’t come from favoring one 
jobber over another. It came 
from working with all of them 
in a fair and square manner and 
from advertising, which makes 
that real figure in all sales—con- 
sumer demand. 

We don’t look for, nor do we 
expect, any special help from job- 
bers, but we give them all we can. 
They help us all they possibly can 
in return. They are in the busi- 
ness to make money just as we 
are. 


NO UNUSUAL REQUESTS ARE MADE 


We ask nothing unusual of 
them. Supposing we ask to be al- 
lowed to have our man address 
their salesmen at a weekly con- 
ference. Never yet has any job- 
ber refused this privilege. If 
they tell us the conference is 
to be held Saturday morning and 
that our man can talk for five or 
ten minutes, he is Johnny-on-the- 
spot and takes up no more time 
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than that allotted him. We 
wouldn’t think of asking the job- 
ber to call his men together when 
the occasion suited us. We don’t 
expect him to spend his money 
or his time to better our sales. 

Generally, at such a conference 
there is one user or more of our 
products. Our own man is quick 
to sense the livest-looking one of 
the lot and requests him to tell 
his fellow workers what he thinks 
of our products. These fellows 
are always ready and willing to 
do so. That talk always accom- 
plishes more than anything our 
man could say—it brings the story 
closer home to the men in con- 
ference. Our man closes the dis- 
cussion with a short speech on 
quality, quantity and price. Then 
we give them trial packages. 

Some manufacturers feel that 
a jobbing house is made up of 
buyers instead of sales managers 
and that the jobber’s salesman 
is always expecting his buyers 
to get a better price from the 
manufacturers than an opposition 
house can get, so he, in turn, 
can give a better discount to 
his trade. There isn’t “any such 
animal,” in our company. We 
have one price to all. We have 
one discount for local shipments, 
another a little better for solid- 
car or pool-car purposes and no 
one can buy at a better price. 
That which is true of our com- 
pany is true of many manufac- 
turers in staple lines which sell to 
wholesale grocers. We know that 
the wholesalers respect a one- 
price-to-all proposition. 

They respect our stand on 
credit as well. We have no ex- 
tra dating on cars and we have an 
ironclad rule that if there re- 
mains an unpaid account on the 
books we will not ship the jobber 
another bill of goods until the 
check for the outstanding account 
is in the mails. We have won more 
jobber friends by this definite stand 
than we will ever know. 

Toward the end of 1925, a job- 
ber wrote in asking for a full-car 
quota. This was nothing novel 
for he always purchased in cars 
but the unusual part of it was 
that he requested a thirty-day 
dating in order to save the addi- 
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tional 2 per cent cash discount. 
He explained that his own brand 
of canned goods was not selling 
the way he had expected it to 
sell and he was short of money. 
This request was turned down for 
it was against our policy. We 
explained that our commodity sold 
the year around, he knew our rul- 
ing, also that we would much 
rather send him a local shipment 
to tide him over. He agreed with 
us and congratulated us upon the 
stand we took. 

Only the other day, another ‘et- 
ter came in from a jobber to 
whom we refused to sell because 
of an overdue account. In part 
he said: “You are taking a firm 
stand and we congratulate you 
upon it. Conditions are bad in our 
territory but we will hold to the 
staple articles and pay our bills 
promptly because it is from them 
that we get our bread and butter.” 
So again we proved to ourselves 
that a firm stand on credits makes 
us more friends than the loose 
handling of credits. 


HOW SPECIALTY MEN WORK 


Our specialty men work by them- 
selves selling the goods through 
all jobbers. They tell a merchant 
about our advertising plans. They 
sell him on the idea of window 
trims and counter displays to 
link up with the newspaper adver- 
tising. Not only do they sell him 
actual goods in our line for the 
jobbers, but they also try to help 
him sell odds and ends that he can- 
not sell himself or cannot take 
the time to sell. Our men are 
instructed to call on these retail- 
ers remembering that they are 
in business to sell merchandise 
and that they should leave some 
real merchandising ideas with the 
merchant when they leave his 
store. The fact that our men 
do not work with jobber salesmen 
creates confidence in our house 
Every jobber knows he will get 
his share of the business becaus« 
we let the orders fall where thiey 
may. 

Another method we follow to 
cement the relationship further is 
to imprint the jobber’s name and 
his endorsement of our goods on 
our circulars. Never yet has a 
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HE fact that advertising 
agencies are directing larger 
appropriations of more of their 
clients to Country Newspapers 
is testimony of their judgment 
in selecting the most logical 


medium for what has become 


_ a most profitable market for 
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wholesale grocer refused to send 
out these circulars with his 
monthly statements to retailers. 
If we overlook some jobber he 
will ask for such a service. Job- 
bers will do this for any manu- 
facturer who asks them. 

The wholesaler will always al- 
low us to supply his salesmen with 
samples of our products for their 
own personal use at home. The job- 
bers will either give us a list of 
their salesmen with their home ad- 
dresses or they will distribute 
these samples among the men 
personally. 

The jobber seldom asks for an 
exclusive distribution. When he 
does, we tell him he doesn’t sell 
all the merchants in all his terri- 
tory any more than we can ex- 
pect to sell all the goods of our 
nature in any given territory. He 
sees our point and endeavors to 
make all he can on our product 
just as he does on any other he 
takes on. 

Another definite way to get a 
jobber’s co-operation which we use 
is to have a definite stand on drop 
shipments. A drop shipment con- 
sists of a bill of goods sent direct 
to a merchant by a manufacturer, 
the goods generally being billed to 
a wholesaler. Drop shipments gen- 
erally result in much grief for 
all concerned but we have used 
the following plan successfully. 

We will not make a drop ship- 
ment of our goods to any town 
for a jobber where we already 
have a jobber carrying our full 
line. Suppose a merchant in 
Kalamazoo wants a bill of goods 
through a Detroit house. He may 
buy wherever he desires and the 
jobber may sell wherever he de- 
sires but we will not pay the 
freight on a bill of goods into 
Kalamazoo after we have already 
paid the freight once to a jobber 
in that town. 

The wholesale grocers at first 
could hardly believe we had such 
a ruling but now all of them 
comment on our stand for they 
know that we will back them to 
the limit in their own town and 
their own territory. We will not 
infringe on their territory by 
helping a jobber in some other 
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place to send goods in there. 

There is another definite plan 
we follow to get jobbers’ co-opera- 
tion. We do a great amount of 
direct-mail work for them. Never 
yet has a jobber refused us a 
bona fide list of his best cus- 
tomers. We send circulars to the 
grocers and samples of our goods 
and tell them that samples and 
circulars are sent with the com- 
pliments of his jobber, and we 
name that house. Even in new 
territory where jobbers have never 
heard of our goods we write them 
and ask for lists of their cus- 
tomers’ names and addresses. We 
tell them why we want the lists. 
We particularly emphasize that 
we do not want them to buy a bit 
of our goods until there is a cer- 
tain demand. Once they find we 
are trying to make a friend of 
them they meet us more than half 
way, stock our goods and become 
real boosters. 

Another plan which is effective 
is making cost sheets for the job- 
ber’s salesmen’s cost books. We 
have cuts of our package, the price 
and how the goods are packed. 

Here is a summary of the 
definite plans we have formulated 
to gain the wholesaler’s confidence 
and co-operation : 

1. We have one price. 

2. We have a firm stand on our 
credit situation. 

We imprint our circulars 
with the jobber’s name and have 
him send them out in his monthly 
statements. 

4. We send samples to the job- 
ber’s salesmen for their own per- 
sonal use. 

5. We do not give exclusive dis- 
tribution. 

6. We watch our drop ship- 
ments so that we can protect the 
jobber. 

7. We do as much direct-mail 
work as we possibly can for the 
jobber. 

8. We supply cost sheets. 


R. H. Gannon Joins 
Rogers-Gano 


Roy H. Gannon, formerly with the 
Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has m made an ac 
count executive with the Rogers-Gano 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Tulsa, Okla 
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Electrical World Helps You 
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Make Hay 
While the 


Sun Shines 


You ve never heard an advertising repre- 
sentative of this newspaper group say 
anything about the “summer slump.’ 
You won't, either. 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON . Cc. B 
Book Tower Bidg. 


929 Hearst Bidg. 82 Marietta St. 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Detroit 


Chicago American Boston American 


Detroit Times Boston Advertiset 
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In the first place the “summer slump’’ is 
more of a theory than an actuality. 


In the second place, all of the markets 
covered by the newspapers in this group 
are URBAN MARKETS where business 


goes on about as usual the year round. 


Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Milwaukee, Albany —here are 
cities where business does not fluctuate; 
where there is stability to a marked 
degree; where buying power is unusually 
pronounced. 


A representative of this group can offer 
very definite proof that manufacturers 
may profitably concentrate their sales ef- 
forts in these markets during July and 
August. 


eral Manager National Advertising 
J Yor K 
© B.CHITTENDEN F.M. VanGIESON ‘FRED H. DRUEHL 


Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bldg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chicken money is spent for almost everything from shoes for as 
the baby totires for the car and truck. For the typical poultry 


ol 1 
not 

as a 

: . the 
raiser makes a generous income—large enough to buy almost gar 
any article he or his family really wants. For instance, 199 the 
poultry raisers answering arecent questionnaire revealed the had 


ownership of 246 automobiles and trucks. Are you getting 
your share of this business? uae 

Hints to National Advertisers mer 
If you were a poultry raiser, wouldn’t you devote the most of 
your reading hours to poultry papers? Wouldn’t advertising the 
in poultry papers have the most influence upon your purchases? ing 


More than 66% of the poultrymen answering a questionnaire gr 
sent to a cross section of our combined more than a quarter of ri 
a million circulation stated that they pre ferred reading a poultry is 
paper to a general farm paper. Think it over! Reach the cri 
poultry raiser through these two papers. He reads ‘em. , 
American Poultry Journal Poultry Tribune rap 


Chicago, Illinois Mount Morris, Illinois 





The Advertising Development of 
the South 


No Longer a Land of Miles of Gotton, but One Possessing Diversified 
Industries Which Have Used Advertising with Great Success— 
A Story the Public Should Know 
By W. M. Armistead 


Partner, N. W. Ayer & Son 


you probably have heard the 
old story of the average man’s 
reply to the question “What is 
Airica like?” The answer is 
“Miles and miles of sand mixed 
with lions,” 

The average Northerner’s con- 
ception of the South is not unlike 
that except that it is usually 
“Miles of cotton fields all mixed 
up with negroes, with a place in 
the center sodded with grass for 
Bobby Jones to practice his golf 
strokes.” 

There are many men and wo- 
men who live in the North who 
do know the South and its re- 
sources, but there are millions and 
millions of others who do not— 
whose commercial or social inter- 
ests have never caused them to 
spend any time in the South. Those 
people are not ignorant. They are 
ignorant, however, on the subject 
of the South and its resources, but 
not generally ignorant. They are 
as alert and intelligent and as well- 
read as any people in America. 

How does it happen, then, that 
they have such a curious idea re- 
garding the South? It is through 
the advertising that the South has 
had. 

\ll the songs, all the stories, all 
the plays written about the South 
—imost of them by men and wo- 
men who never saw the South— 
tell us the South is sunny, that it 
is where the cotton grows, that 
there are a few white people liv- 
ing in splendor on vast plantations 
growing cotton cultivated by 
swarms of negroes. Now add this 
to the newspaper publicity which 
is given every year to the cotton 
crop and you cannot much blame 


Portion of an address made before 
the convention of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association at Atlanta, 
Ga., on July 6, 1927. 


the man of the North for his con- 
ception of the South. 

When you tell him that New 
England, one of the greatest in- 
dustrial hives of the world, is 
producing only 68 per cent as much 
in value of manufactured prod- 
ucts as the South he is amazed. 
When you tell him that the manu- 
facture of cotton goods alone in 
the South is 52 per cent of the 
country’s total production, he is 
again amazed, and so on with 
other basic industries. 

If the South is to correct the 
Northern misconception and to at- 
tract more Northern people and 
capital, it would be a_ well-con- 
sidered movement on your part by 
some means to increase the visi- 
bility of industry in the South at 
least to the level of cotton. * * * 

When I first went with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, about eighteen years 
ago, the territory in which I trav- 
eled was the Southern States ex- 
clusively; therefore, it has been 
my good fortune to come in con- 
tact with many of the Southern 
advertisers, and in some instances 
to have maintained a very intimate 
contact with some of the businesses 
of which the South has every rea- 
son to be very proud. 


HOW HANES STARTED 


About fifteen years ago, there 
was a comparatively small concern 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., manu- 
facturing a very fine line of heavy- 
weight popular-price underwear. 
This merchandise was not trade- 
marked ; the goods were being sold 
in competition with other unknown 
merchandise. They decided to 
trade-mark it in order that it 
could be identified by the con- 
sumer. We were commissioned to 
originate the trade-mark and do 
the advertising. We suggested that 
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the line of merchandise be called 
“Hanes.” 

It was two and one-half years 
before the goods with the trade- 
mark could be gotten into distribu- 
tion. Advertising was applied. To- 
day that mill has grown to be the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
Not only heavy -weight underwear 
is being manufactured but all 
weights of underwear—a full line 

and the product is sold gen- 
erally through the entire United 
States. This company is the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co. 

About the same time, the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company dis- 
covered a better way of manufac- 
turing smoking tobacco. The com- 
pany named this product Prince 
Albert. We were commissioned to 
do the advertising. At that time, 
this company ranked fourth in the 
tobacco industry. Practically all 
of the business was confined to 
the Southern States. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly I do not 
believe it was selling goods to 
amount to very much north of 
Baltimore or west of St. Louis. 

With the advertising plan came 
an expansion of the sales force. 
Within a short time, Prince Al- 
bert was the unquestionable leader 
and the marvel of the tobacco in- 
dustry in volume of sales. 

A little later, this company de- 
cided to add cigarettes to its line. 
Before this cigarette was offered 
to the public a fortune was spent 
in experimental work in perfect- 
ing it. The name given to the 
cigarette was Camel. Before com- 
petition realized what was going 
on, Camel cigarettes were being 
sold from coast to coast in every 
city, town and hamlet. It was the 
first brand of cigarette ever dis- 
tributed and sold nationally, and 
Camel cigarettes, as you know, 
are the overwhelming choice of the 
people. 

Today, the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company is the leader in 
the tobacco industry, having come 
from fourth place in the face of 
all the skill that competition could 
muster. 

The Coca-Cola Company is a 
monument to advertising. It was 
only about thirty years ago that 
this drink was offered to the pub- 
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lic. Today it is one of the nation’s 
great industries. 

Penick & Ford, a few years ago, 
started a small syrup business at 
Shreveport, La. They applied ad- 
vertising to their product almost 
from the beginning. Today their 
brands are sold throughout the 
nation. They have grown within a 
short time from an obscure com- 
pany to the largest manufacturers 
of syrup in the world. At the close 
of business every day there is a 
trainload of Penick & Ford’s 
products that leaves the factory 
for distribution in one State only. 
A fine product, scientific selling 
and consistent advertising are the 
answer to their success. 


TRADE-MARKED TOWELS 


The Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of towels, has been 
advertising its products to the con- 
sumer since 1924. Before the ad- 
vertising was begun this was a 
highly successful manufacturing 
company. To attach a trade-mark 
to the individual towels and adver- 
tise them in order that they might 
be identified by the consumer, of 
course injected a new policy into 
the business. This new departure 
has been very successful. It has 
enabled the purchaser to identify 
the towels, adding confidence to 
the value of the merchandise, 
and I am glad to say that Can- 
non towels are being purchased 
by name throughout the entire 
country. 

Jacksonville, Fla., and Atlanta, 
Ga., for the last few years have 
been conducting splendid advertis- 
ing campaigns, and the indications 
are that the citizens of these com- 
munities feel very substantial ef- 
fects as the result of their efforts. 

The Dethol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of liquid in- 
secticides, is expanding its business 
very fast, and every indication 
points to a national business within 
the next few years. 

The Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 
is one of the South’s oldest ad- 
vertisers, having started in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Its business has gracu- 
ally expanded until the company 
now has plants in a number of 
the prominent cities and is one of 
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the few coffee companies which 
is in fact doing a national busi- 
ness. This business illustrates what 
determination and vision will ac- 
complish. 

The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Company is a Southern company 
selling its products throughout the 
United States. Advertising has be- 
come an institution in this business. 

I recall the time when the South- 
ern manufacturer was obsessed 
with the idea that the limit of 
his market was represented by the 
Mason and Dixon Line. This 
imaginary line has ceased to be 
a barrier, as there are many articles 
of merchandise manufactured in 
the South that are not only being 
sold throughout the United States 
but also in many foreign countries. 

The companies I have mentioned 
have been advertisers since they 
began, having started their adver- 
tising plans in a very conservative 
way, but as the business grew their 
advertising activities have been ex- 
tended. 

The South has the right to 
boast of many of America’s great- 
est manufacturers and advertisers. 
Notwithstanding the progress made 
along advertising lines by the 
Southern manufacturer, there is 
still room for a much greater de- 
velopment just as we will find in 
any section of this country. It 
was only a few years ago when 
the more aggressive manufacturers 
began to take advertising seriously. 
The time is fast approaching when 
an advertising plan must be a part 
of every business and institution. 

Please do not get the impression 
that it is my purpose to leave the 
thought that advertising alone is 
responsible for the development of 
any business. It is not. The rea- 
sons are good products, priced cor- 
rectly, skilful sales organizations 
and good advertising. 

No merchandise can be success- 
fully advertised unless it has merit. 
One of the greatest obstacles to 
the development of advertising is 
in leaving the advertiser under the 
impression that advertising will 
work miracles and cure business 
ills. As a matter of fact, business 
ills should be cured before adver- 
tising is applied. 
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Circulation Managers Meet 
at Atlanta 


The annual convention of the Inter. 
national Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was held recently at Atlanta, 
Ga. Over three hundred delegates 
from all parts of the country were in 
attendance. 

The sessions were addressed by 0. 
C. Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. C. D. 
O’Rourke, of the Indianapolis Times 
spoke on “Revenue Versus Expenses.” 
Joseph Horner, Jr., of the Green Bay, 
Wis., Press-Gazette, discussed the 
“Relation of Circulation to National 
Advertising.” J. R. Marks, of the Ashe- 
ville, N. ., Citizen, was another 
speaker. 

John T. Toler, of the Atlanta Con. 
stitution, presided at the banquet on 
June 22. Among those who spoke on 
that occasion were Clarke Howell, Sr., 
of the Atlanta Constitution; Major 
13 S. Cohen, of the Atlanta Journal; 

B. Nevin, of the Georgian-American, 
aad J. dj Lynch, of the Cleveland Press 

Harold Hough, of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram, was elected pres 
ident. J. M. Annenberg, of the Phila 
delphia Public Ledger, was chosen first 
vice-president; Howard W. Stodghill, 
of the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, 
second vice-president, and Clarence 
Eyster, of the Peoria, Ill., Star, secre 
tary-treasurer. The new directors 
elected were: David H. Smith, of the 
Portland Oregon Journal; H. G. Kim. 
ber, of the Toronto, Can., Globe, and 
Clarence Hixson. of the Syracuse. 
N. Y., Post-Standard. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., was selected as the 
convention city for 1928. 


Automobile Advertising 
Managers Meet 


The advertising managers meeting of 
ite 


the National Automobi Chamber of 
Commerce was held recently at Detroit. 
H. H. Rice, chairman of the taxation 
committee of the Chamber, spoke on 
the place of advertising in the public 
affairs of the nation. “Why Public- 
ity?” was the topic of Lockwood Barr, 
publicity director of the General Motors 
Corporation. George E. Pi "4 of the 
Household Magazine, Tope 

discussed “Is It Profitable. "to 
Duplicate Circulation?’ Edward S. | 
dan, president of the Jordan Motor 
Car Company, Cleveland, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


Harry Phillips with McGraw- 
Hill Company 
Harry Phillips, formerly with Chilton 
Class Journal Company, Philadelphia, 
has been made art director of Electrical 
Merchandising and Radio Retailing, 
New York. 


The Blackfoot, 
semi-weekly, has 
daily. 


Idaho, Republican, a 
been changed to a 
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This man will 
read your radio advertising 
H* will read your radio 


advertising because 

he was born that way. 

Lawyer; as it happens. 
Or, maybe, he is doctor, 
banker, merchant, manu- 
facturer, artist, author, 
publisher, advertising man. 

Missed his “calling,” he 
says. Often thinks the Al- 
mighty intended him to be 
a mechanic. 

In any event, he is 
mechanical !— 

Takes time for practical, 
mechanical things: works 


SCIENCE MONTHIV 


at them when he can; reads 
about them every chance. 


Interested tremen- 
dously, in Popular Science 


Monthly. 


Easy to see that this 
man will read your radio 
advertising in Popular 
Science: read it with atten- 
tion and understanding. 

For your Fall campaign, 
Popular Science Monthly 
will deliver three hundred 
thousand just such inter- 
ested, attentive and re- 
sponsive radio readers! 


cience 


er 


MONTHLY 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“THE AMERICAN WEEKLY” 
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IS THE MOST 


In 5,000,000 homes 
“The American Weekly” 
helps to make up the 
buying mind 


Every Sunday morning, from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, from Chi- 
cago to Atlanta, The American 
Weekly goes into 5,000,000 typi- 
cal American homes. In these 
homes live 22,000,000 consumers 
—the largest single buying unit in 
the world! 

The consumers who live in these 
5,000,000 homes constitute the 
most desirable market in America. 
They are well-educated, well-in- 
formed, truly American in their 
modern view-point and close con- 
tact with life. They know the 
good things of this world — and 
they want them. 

They have the money to buy 
them, too. These 22,000,000 con- 
sumers live in and adjacent to 
fourteen cities which, in the ag- 
gregate, possess two-thirds of the 


total wealth of the nation. This 
money, represented by bank clear- 
ings, is actively in circulation, con- 
stantly being spent. And it is 
being spent largely upon those 
products which are widely and 
consistently advertised. 

The American Weekly is the 
only advertising medium which 
concentrates on this tremendous 
market. It taps the very nerve 
centers of national life, the con- 
centration points of prosperity. 
And its widespread popularity and 
influence are rooted in the family 
—the economic foundation of 
modern civilization. 

The source of this tremendous 
influence lies within the magazine 
itself. For The American Weekly 
contains the livest, most interest- 
ing reading matter being printed 
today—fiction, articles, features, 
fashions, a household department 
—everything a good magazine 





The American Weekly has 
its peak distribution in the 
fourteen American cities hav- 
ing one-fifth of the total 
manufactures, three-fourths 
of the total bank clearings, 
and one-third of the total 
urban population of the 
United States. 
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ought to have, plus the news- 
paper’s distribution and flexibility. 
Its universal appeal has gained 
for it a universal audience. 

Yet despite its manifold advan- 
tages, The American Weekly is 
among the least expensive of all 
large-scale publications. It is the 
only national medium in which 
the advertiser can take a full 
newspaper-size page in color. It 
is the only national medium with 
maximum circulation in the cities 


—where enormous buying power 
is concentrated, and where mer- 
chandising distribution is most 
easily obtained. Jt is the most 
effective medium in the world for 
getting that end and aim of all 
merchandising—large and lasting 
results. 

Write today to the nearest of- 
fice (see below) of The American 
Weekly, A. J. Kobler, President, 
tor specific data on the world’s 
most widely read magazine. 


THE AMERICAN 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


\WEEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


5 WintHrop Square Waricrey Bios. 
Boston Curcaco 


753 Bonnie Braz 


222 Monapnock Bipe. 


Los ANGELES San Francisco 
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Direction posts 
worth following 


Last year Canadians invested $560,000,000 in 
Bonds, and added nearly $100,000,000 to their 
Bank Deposits . . . That’s THRIFT. 


At the same time they spent $1 10,000,000 
on the purchase of Automobiles . . . That's 
FREE-HANDEDNESS. 


And meanwhile their per capita Bad Debt 
Losses were only $3.16 (as against $5.60 in 
the United States) . . . That’s SAFETY. 


For further details about this splendid 


market, consult any of these— 


Daily Plewspapers 
of Canada 


Prairie Market Pacific Market 


Paper Paper 
Vancouver, B. C...‘‘Province”’ 
Victoria, B. C....‘*Colonist”’ 


Quebec Market 


Montreal, Que... .“‘Gazette’’ 
Quebec, Que. ....‘‘Le Soleil” 
Edmonton, Atla ha. 4 Quebec, Que. ....*‘L’Evenement” 
Calgary, Atle » 
= Ontario Market 
Maritime Market Toronto, Ont. .... “Globe” 
“Telegraph-Journal Toronto, Ont. ....‘*Telegram”’ qual 
& Times-Star”’ Hamilton, Ont... .‘‘Spectator”’ 100: 
Kitchener, Ont... .‘‘Record”’ +} : 
Kingston, Ont... . “Whig-Standard”’ chas 
Peterboro, Ont....‘‘Examiner”’ cove 
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Purchasing Agents Should Encour- 
age Legitimate Competition 


But the Purchasing Agent Who Promotes Unfair Competition among 
Bidders Will Eventually Suffer 


By W. W. Fulmer 


General Purchasing Agent, 


T HERE is an axiom that “com- 
petition is the life of trade.” 
It is also the sole reason for the 
existence of purchasing agents for, 
if a monopoly existed on every 
commodity, there would be but 
one price for all and purchasing 
agents could be replaced by typ- 
ists. It is, therefore, the primary 
duty of every purchasing agent 
to encourage legitimate competi- 
tion by every honorable means. 
[he adjective “legitimate” is 
used designedly, for there is to- 
day some competition that does 
not come under that heading. I 
do not refer to the dishonest kind; 
happily that is gradually disap- 


pearing with the common law pre- 


cept of caveat emptor. What I 
have in mind is competition de- 
signed to play one manufacturer 
wgainst another to the extent 
that whichever gets the order is 
fated to either lose money or 
handle the business as a simple 
turnover that does not even carry 
its fair share of overhead. Look- 
ing at the thing superficially, such 
purchasing may appear clever, but 
careful analysis will show that it 
is just the opposite. This applies 
particularly to articles requiring 
the use of special tools, jigs, dies 
or plates representing a consider- 
able initial expenditure on the part 
of the manufacturer before pro- 
duction is begun. As the writer 
is most familiar with this as ap- 
lied to printing he will use that 
as an example, 

\ firm uses, say, fifty forms of 
irious sizes and make-up. The 
quantities vary from 10,000 to 
100,000 at a printing. The pur- 
chasing agent sends out proposals 
covering the forms to twenty-five 
Printers and each one_ begins 
to sharpen his pencil. The cost 
of composition and plates for al- 


American Railway Express Company 


most any of the 8% by 11 forms 
will run from 20 per cent to 50 
per cent of the cost of the en- 
tire job. Printer “A” has an in- 
spiration. “I will,” he says, “in- 
clude no composition or plate 
charge on these forms. Then, if 
the price is right, and it should 
be on this basis, I will get the 
repeat orders and, by spreading 
the cost over two, three or more 
orders, I will get it back gradu- 
ally and have had the three jobs 
besides.” Great! He makes his 
bid and gets the order, does the 
job and gets paid for it. Every- 
thing is as merry as wedding 
chimes. 
ANOTHER SUCKER 

Six months pass. The same 
forms are up for “competition” 
again. Printer “A” submits the 
same prices at which he obtained 
the first order, which prices were 
really lower than they should have 
been except for the repeat busi- 
ness he had in mind. Printer “B,” 
who also figured the first time, 
now sits himself down, hair in 
one hand and fine pointed pencil 
in the other. A mighty vision 
breaks in on his harassed brain. 
He says: “I will include no com- 
position or plate charge on these 
forms. Then if the price is right, 
and it should be on this basis, 
I will get the repeat orders and 
by spreading the cost over two, 
three or more orders will get it 
back gradually and have had the 
three jobs besides.” He wears 
out six pencils and two erasers and 
arrives at prices two cents a thou- 
sand less than “A’s” and secures 
the business “on a strictly com- 
petitive basis.” 

Six months later 
are again sent out. 
his _ original 


proposals 
“A” quotes 
figures _ thinking 
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he lost the business the last 
time because someone, in error, 
quoted less than cost. “B” does 
likewise, still wrapped up in 
his glorious vision and knowing 
nothing of “A’s” hopes. Visions, 
being the exclusive privilege of 
no man, printer “C” indulges in 
one. He says: “I will include 
no composition or plate charge, 
etc., etc.,” and after much mental 
and physical labor he submits 
prices slightly lower than “A’s” 
or “B’s” repeat quotations and 
gets the business 

Here, then, at the end of eigh- 
teen months, are three printers, 
each with a complete set of plates 
for which they have received no 
payment. Apparently, the pur- 
chasing agent has succeeded in 
securing keen competition, the 
forms below cost and saved his 
firm money. But has he? 


WAS BARNUM WRONG? 


The late Mr. Barnum to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the 
“sucker” crop among real busi- 
ness men is decidedly limited and 
it is simply a matter of time until 
“A.” “B” and “C” and the bal- 
ance of the list of bidders arrive at 
the conclusion that they are being 
used as good things. When that 
evil day arrives, Mr. Purchasing 
Agent’s request for a bid is re- 
turned by the thrice-burned print- 
ers with a gentle, but none the 
less firm, declination, thus reducing 
the field of competition. 

Of course, there are instances 
where business is taken at ruin- 
ous prices despite the fairminded- 
ness of the purchasing agent. The 
writer has in mind a certain item 
of equipment used in considerable 
number by his company. Some 
time ago we were solicited by a 
small plant in the northern part 
of the State for an opportunity 
to furnish part of our require- 
ments. The article in question 
is bulky and the freight rate high, 
so it is advantageous to have 
sources of supply at strategic rail- 
road points. This manufacturer 
quoted a price considerably lower 
than was being paid others, but 
insisted he was able to handle 
the business on that basis. Ac- 
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cordingly, he received a fair 
share and, be it said to his credit, 
the output was entirely satisfac- 
tory and up to specification. It 
began to look as though the other 
manufacturers were receiving too 
much for the same item, but this 
fear was dispelled, when the up- 
State manufacturer filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, a condition 
into which, I have no doubt, the 
orders he received from us as- 
sisted him. 

In a recent Printers’ INK arti- 
cle on “Reciprocity,”* Charles H. 
Armstrong repeated Elbert Hub- 
bard’s definition of a purchasing 
agent. At the time it was writ- 
ten, part of the definition was true, 
although it is doubtful if the Fra 
himself believed all of it, as he 
also had a purchasing agent for 
the East Aurora colony. Never- 
theless it reflected what was then 
an almost general opinion. The 
average purchasing agent of that 
day had few friends and looked 
upon all who came to his sanc- 
tum with the cold, fishy eye of 
suspicion; believed only what he 
saw and oftimes only half of that. 
Such an attitude could not help 
but have an adverse effect upon 
his relations with the salesmen 
who, in turn, gave him as little 
information as was necessary to 
obtain the order and considered 
the day well spent if they suc- 
ceeded in putting one over on the 
purchasing agent. 

Today things are different. The 
real purchasing agents are proud 
of their profession—and glad to 
have the acquaintance of good 
salesmen. Many a_ purchasing 
agent has been able to make sub- 
stantial savings and place him- 
self in a favorable light with the 
powers that be, through a lead 
given him by a friendly salesman. 
High-class salesmen are up on 
their particular lines as no pur- 
chasing agent can be, since the 
latter’s knowledge must of neces- 
sity cover a diversified field; con- 
sequently the purchasing agent 
who by his attitude merits the 
confidence of his salesmen visitors, 
is in a position to avail himself 


*“Reciprocity—the Purchasing Agent's 


Nightmare,” page 146, April 28, 1927. 
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of their highly specialized knowl- 
edge whenever necessity requires. 

Nearly all purchasers are also 
suppliers and must make a profit 
on what they sell to continue in 
business. It is only logical, there- 
fore, that they grant the same op- 
portunity to those who may be 
selling them and any purchasing 
agent who gets the reputation of 
inducing unfair competition among 
bidders will find himself paying 
through the nose when finally 
forced to go into a really com- 
petitive market. 

Someone has written to the ef- 
fect that everything in life has 
its proper price and those who 
pay less, buy not that thing, but 
something else, and obtain exactly 
what they purchase, if indeed they 
get that. The saying has lost 
none of its wisdom with the pass- 
ing years, as such sharp practice 
purchasers have learned. 

A proper purchase is one made 
at the lowest price consistent with 
quality, workmanship, delivery, 
and the other items entering into 
the transaction, together with 
some—albeit small—profit to the 
supplier. The purchasing agent 
who conducts his department with 
this in mind is living up to the 
best ethics of his profession and 
is at the same time purchasing for 
his organization, without addi- 
tional cost, that most valuable of 
all intangible assets, good-will. 


How Institutional Ad- 
vertising Helps General 
Electric Sales 


"THE General Electric Company 
continually carries on several 
merchandise campaigns as part of 
its advertising program. Besides 
these, for the last few years it has 
conducted an institutional or edu- 
cational campaign. This educa- 
tional campaign represents about 
one-sixth of the company’s total 
advertising effort. Although the 
immediate purpose of this institu- 
tional advertising is not to sell 
General Electric products, as such, 
it does affect sales, W. L. Towne, 
of the company’s advertising de- 
partment, told members of the 
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Electric Association of Chicago, 
June 23. 

“For the last five years we have 
tried to tell the reading public the 
story of electricity’s relation to the 
home and industrial task by putting 
a news flavor into our illustrations, 
headlines and copy,” he said. “We 
have found it wise to express the 
industry in terms of the individual. 
You must somehow bring the point 
you are making home to the in- 
dividual acutely or it won’t be ef- 
fective. We test all our advertising 
on people outside of the electric 
industry to find out which adver- 
tisements they will be attracted to 
read and we are surprised at the 
number of men interested in copy 
addressed to women. 

“Institutional advertising must 
lean on the dramatic but your 
drama must not tend to heaviness 
We have learned that we must be 
ready to back up or verify the 
claims that we make either directly 
or through implication in our edu- 
cational campaigns both in copy 
and illustrations. Any claim or 
suggestion that the reader can’t ac- 
cept will bring its quick and per- 
haps damaging reaction, so adver- 
tising to be really educational must 
be thoroughly reputable. When 
the institutional advertising is 
backed by technical advertising it 
sells best, but there is no reason 
why the institutional campaign by 
itself should not affect present 
current sales in addition to educat- 
ing people.” 

One of the biggest future mar- 
kets of the electrical industry will 
be the farm, Mr. Towne gave as 
his belief. And farms will be 
much heavier users of electricity 
than city homes, he added. For 
that reason the General Electric is 
working now thoroughly to cover 
towns of 2,500 population and un- 
der. “A few years ago farm paper 
editors were thinking of electricity 
only in terms of farm lighting 
units,” he said. “Now they are 
alert as are the power companies 
to broader electric service on the 
farm. Probably there will be 
1,000,000 farms wired for elec- 
tricity in the next six or seven 
years. At present half the farm- 
ers of the country are within four 
miles of a power line.” 
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Editorial 
High Spots 


“The Mississippi Flood 
and Business” 


Lawrence A. Downs, President 
Illinois Central System, discusses 
the aspects of the flood with which 
business must concern itself. 


“Nomadic America’s 
$3,300,000,000 Market” 


The automobile has created new 
outlets for American dollars 
Frank E. Brimmer tells what this 
market is, what and how much it 
buys, and how to reach its well 
filled purse. 


—and 16 other articles and 
departments—including ‘The 
Business Outlook,” “The Un 
derlying Trend,” and “The 
Business Weather Map’! 
the calibre which has made 
this Tue MacGazine or Bus!- 
NESS, where business leaders 
talk to business leaders 
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siness Leaders Answers 


‘How’s Business?” 


OW’S business now? How is business over the 
country? In each state? In each important 
trading center? There is only one real answer. 


Car loadings, money rates, security trends—these are 
merely the after effects of past decisions. They show 
today’s results of the thinking and planning which 
business leaders did 30, 60 or 90 days ago. But get that 
question, “How’s Business?” to these business leaders 
today, and they can look ahead with you to future days 
when their present plans will be reflected in railway 
terminals, in banking circles, on the Exchange. 


It is by doing this that Tue MaGazine oF BuSINEss is 
able each month to give you a new, unduplicated answer 
to “How’s Business?”—an answer which enables you 
to keep abreast of current Business thinking rather than 
in its wake. For here, through THe MaGAzINE OF 
Business, over 21,000 top executives in America’s 
highest rated enterprises have united to get the answer 
to “How’s Business?” as you would (if you had the 
facilities) get the answer yourself. 


Each month a great group of these top executives re- 
port the exact status of business conditions, the out- 
look for months ahead. Here is not one man’s answer 
to this vital question, but the reflection of the combined 
thinking of the guiding men in the majority of Amer- 
ica’s greatest businesses. Where else have business 
executives found available so accurate a guide for their 
business planning? 


It is because of such features as this and the 
others listed to the left, found only in THE 
MAGAZINE OF Bustness, that business execu- 
tives have given it the largest monthly $4.00 
circulation in the world. 


R TAGK TO BUSINESS LEADERS” 





Lord & Taylor’s Method of Plan. 
ning an Advertising Forecast 


This Department Store Works Six Months Ahead on Its Advertising 
Schedule 


By Gilbert H. Cowan 


Secretary 


[Eprrortat Nore: This forecasting 
plan is carried throughout the Lord & 
Taylor organization. Its application to 
the store as a whole was described by 
Mr. Cowan in an article which appeared 
in the January 13, 1927, issue of 
Printers’ INK under the title: “‘How 
Lord & Taylor Forecast Finances for 
Merchandising.”’] 

Gincs a department store is a 

business peculiarly dependent 
upon public interest, it is most 
important that this interest be 
sustained through constant commu- 
nication with the public. Commu- 
nication, to be effective imme- 
diately, should be direct; and 
direct communication may be 
either written or oral. Psycholo- 


gists have proved that the majority 


of people are eye-minded rather 
than ear-minded. 

Because of this and because of 
the fact that the department store’s 
public numbers thousands of people 
who cannot be reached orally, the 
written communication becomes 
paramount in effectiveness and 
scope. Only the written commu- 
nication will be considered in this 
paper, since advertising serves as 
this contact made by the depart- 
ment store with its public. The 
method by which a store prepares 
its written communication in ad- 
vance for a given period is an 
advertising forecast. 

This given period at Lord & 
Taylor’s is six months. The fore- 
cast for the fall season, which is 
from July 1 to December 31, is 
started in May; the forecast for 
the spring season, which is from 
January 1 to June 30, is started in 
November. The method of plan- 
ning for both seasons is the same. 

The advertising manager begins 
the planning of a forecast with a 
review of the volume figures for 


A talk delivered at the recent con- 
vention at Schenectady of the. Second 
District of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. 


of the Executive Committee, Lord & 


Taylor 


the corresponding seasons of the 
last two years, by merchandise 
divisions—accessories, fabrics, wo- 
men’s and misses’ apparel, young 
people’s store, home furnishings, 
and man’s shop—and then by the 
departments in each division. This 
analysis is made for the purpose 
of determining the type of busi- 
ness done, the increase or decrease 
in net sales, the number of sales, 
the average sale, credits, and the 
percentage of charge, cash, and 
C.O.D. sales. From this study he 
arrives at some general conclusions 
as to where and how volume should 
be increased during the coming 
season, 
4 After the review of these sales 
figures, the advertising for the 
same seasons is analyzed. This is 
done by a study of six books which 
are kept, one for each merchandise 
division, and which contain a copy 
of each advertisement, with a rec- 
ord of the papers used, the cost and 
the results. These books also con- 
tain all magazine and _ direct- 
mail advertisements and bill in- 
serts. 

_ From this study, general conclu- 
sions are reached in regard to the 
strong and the weak points of the 
past advertising forecasts and per- 
formances, and the sales volume 
accomplished. These conclusions, 
summarized, become the basis of 
the forecast. 

The next step is to compare the 
store’s advertising for the preced- 
ing spring or fall, as the case may 
be, with competitors’ advertising 
for the same period. For this pur- 
pose, competitors’ advertisements 
are filed day by day in books which 
may be easily consulted. In addi- 
tion, a study is made of the report 
from an outside service agency 
which gives the total newspaper 
lineage each department has uscd, 
compared with competitors’ line- 
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age, and the distribution of this 
lineage in metropolitan newspapers. 
A summary of competitors’. adver- 
tising for the last season is then 


made, noting the strong and weak _ 


points. 

Up to this point, the volume fore- 
cast planned by the merchandise 
division has not been completed. 
So the advertising manager esti- 
mates a normal increase or de- 
crease based on information given 
in publications and by reports from 
banks and statistical agencies, on 
the general attitude of the buying 
public and the price trend in com- 
modities, and the purchasing power 
of the dollar, which helps him to 
determine if there will be an in- 
crease or a decrease in the buying 
power of the public. 

With these four summaries be- 
fore him—sales analysis, the store’s 
advertising for the past season, 
competitors’ advertising for the 
past season, and the trend in busi- 
ness—he makes two budgets, a 
maximum and a minimum. These 
maximum and minimum figures 
for an increase and a decrease are 
planned for fourteen  classifica- 
tions, namely 


Miscellaneous 
Decorations 
Addressograph 
Special Shows 
College Trips 
Salaries 
Experimental 


Newspapers 
Magazines 
Circulars 
Composition 
Art Work 
Postage 
Windows 


The actual figures for the corre- 
sponding season of last year are 
entered on the sheet which records 
these plans for the purpose of 
continual comparison. 

The planned figures for the six 
months’ season for each classifica- 
tion are then reduced to a figure 
for each month of the season. The 
advertising manager then knows 
how much he plans to spend on 
newspaper advertising and on each 
of the other thirteen classifications 
for the entire forecasted season 
and how that sum will be distrib- 
uted over six months. 

The next step is to consider how 
the planned figures for newspaper 
advertising will be used month by 
month, what amounts will be used 
for institutional advertising, for 
divisional advertising and for de- 
partmental advertising, which is 
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sub-divided into prestige, assort- 
ment and direct selling or price- 
appeal advertising. Consideration 
is given to the calendar events of 
the season, such as church, school 
vacation, social occasional events 
such as auto and horse shows, also 
periodical attractions for visitors. 

The next refinement of the plan 
is to determine how the month’s 
figure will be distributed over the 
four weeks and three days of the 
month, in which newspapers the 
advertisements will be placed, and 
how many columns will be used 
in each newspaper. 

Plans are made for each classi- 
fication, similar to the plan for the 
newspaper classification just out- 
lined. 

Following the making of this 
expenditure plan by weeks, the 
three most important classifica- 
tions, newspapers, magazines and 
circulars, or direct mail and bill 
inserts, are given complete devel- 
opment. We then contract with 
an advisory agency to assist us 
with the institutional advertising, 
which is our quality consideration. 
The divisional and department ad- 
vertising is planned by the six divi- 
sions after consulting the merchan- 
dise managers. This summarizes 
the planning that the advertising 
manager and his staff do in making 
their advertising forecast. 

A divisional merchandise man- 
ager shares the responsibility for 
the operation of a number of de- 
partments, with the buyers of those 
departments. While the advertising 
manager is planning an advertising 
forecast, the merchandise managers 
and buyers of their division are 
planning a merchandise forecast. 
Their plans cover sales (or vol- 
ume), purchases, stock, profit and 
advertising. 

The divisional merchandise man- 
ager and buyer, in planning their 
advertising forecast, have the de- 
partment point of view instead of 
the store point of view, which the 
advertising manager has in plan- 
ning his forecast. 

Each buyer estimates. the adver- 
tising expense for his department. 
The buyer plans the expense in 
two ways, as a certain per cent 
of sales, and by the number of pro- 
motions desired in the season. This 
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figure is reviewed by the divisional 
merchandise manager. He deducts 
slightly over 1 per cent of sales 
from the figure, which becomes the 
department’s contribution to the 
advertising department overhead, 
and he divides the remainder by an 
average cost per line figure to de- 
termine approximately the lineage 
planned this year. He may revise 
the figure according to plans that 
he may have for the department’s 
stock after discussing the subject 
with the buyer. 

After this department plan is 
completed, it is sent to the trea- 
surer’s office, where the total for 
all the departments is figured and 
checked with the total figure fore- 
casted by the advertising depart- 
ment. If the two totals differ to 
any great extent, both forecasts are 
investigated. The points of differ- 
ences are reviewed with the divi- 
sional merchandise manager and 
the advertising manager, the rea- 
sons are considered, the differences 
reconciled, and the forecast is ac- 
cepted by both parties. 

The treasurer includes the ad- 
vertising forecast in his financial 
forecast for the store and presents 
it to the executive committee, 
which approves it or suggests re- 
vision. 

PLANNING TAKES OVER A MONTH 


The planning I have outlined up 
to this point takes a month and 


a half to complete. It is princi- 
pally a figure forecast, or an esti- 
mate of how much will be spent. 
The divisional merchandise man- 
agers’ advertising forecast is en- 
tirely a figure forecast, as no sup- 
plementary data are written out 
to accompany it. The advertising 
department has done this work in 
the divisional plans. Their figure 
forecast serves chiefly as a check 
on the advertising department’s 
plan, to make certain that it is ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the 
departments. 

This six months’ plan is made 
to guide, not to govern, the opera- 
tion of the store. It provides for 
easy adjustment to weekly varia- 
tions in customers’ needs and 
demands. 

Advertising is one of the most 
important selling forces applied to 
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merchandising. Selling is a vari- 
able, and when the store has sey- 
enty departments with thousands 
of merchandise items, the variables 
need constant attention. Thousands 
of dollars in merchandise are leay- 
ing the store daily and just as 
much new merchandise is coming 
in to be sold. Advertising plans 
must be sufficiently elastic to meet 
this daily change of stock and to 
accelerate it. 

And so the next step is to plan 
to use the money set aside in the 
forecast to the best advantage each 
day. To this end, a monthly plan 
is made. This monthly plan is 
started thirty days in advance of 
each month’s advertising, by the 
advertising department entering on 
a requisition form the amount of 
money planned and the approxi- 
mate lineage it will provide. This 
form is sent to the divisional mer- 
chandise manager’s office. The 
divisional merchandise manager and 
the buyer answer the questions on 
the form after making a careful 
review of our advertising for the 
corresponding month of last year 
and of our competitors’ advertis- 
ing for the same period. The as- 
sistant divisional merchandise man- 
ager, the copy writer, and the 
fashion assistant help in this sur- 
vey in order to secure as many 
opinions and ideas as_ possible. 
They then determine how the 
money can be best used in news 
papers, magazines or circulars. 

If, in the survey, they find that 
they will need more money than 
is planned, a requisition is made 
out on what we term “a pink slip” 
and is sent to the advertising man 
ager, who checks the reasons for it 
and signs it, if justified. It is then 
sent to the treasurer’s office for 
approval, and the divisional mer- 
chandise manager is notified of the 
acceptance or rejection, so that the 
plan may proceed. These plans, 
with dates and a brief résumé of 
the merchandise to be advertised, 
are then returned to the advertising 
office. 

It takes until the fourteenth or 
twentieth of the month to complete 
this preparation for the coming 
month’s advertising. The adver 
tising department must combine 
these departmental. plans for the 
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< divisions and for the store into 
master schedule by the first of 
month for which they are 
de. This is done by having the 
copy writers organize the plans for 
ir respective divisions by each 
ek of the month. These com- 
ed plans are then reviewed to see 
the division forecast figure for 
month covers them, and if they 
eet the needs of the division for 
month. 
Revisions are cleared with the 
rchandise managers. When they 
ire approved, the division plans 
e combined into the master sched- 
le which pictures the store’s ad- 
rtising for each day of the 
onth. This master schedule, or 
mthly plan, is reviewed and an- 
yzed by the advertising manager 
d his assistant to determine the 
trength with which the store will 
presented each day and each 
week of the month. 
[wo weeks before the advertise- 
ment scheduled in the master plan 
to run, the buyer organizes mer- 
iandise information and sends the 
iggested copy to the divisional 
representative in the advertising 
department. Usually, the copy 
writer has already discussed the 
advertisement with the buyer. The 
advertisement may be one of three 
types of departmental advertising: 
lirst, “prestige,” wherein the finest 
merchandise or the latest style is 
p! esented or a new merchandising 
appeal is made; second, “assort- 
ments,” wherein a number of items, 
elated in idea, or from the same 
dcpaptannh. are presented; and 
third, “direct selling” or “price ap- 
peal,” wherein the price of the 
merchandise is prominently dis- 
layed in the advertisement. Each 
the six merchandise divisions 
is a policy as to the per cent of 
e total advertising that shall be 
ne in each of these. three types. 
Eight days in advance of the ac- 
ial appearance of the proposed 
lvertisement, a proof is sent to 
e merchandise manager and to 
buyer for final approval. If 
revisions are suggested, a new 
of is submitted. This concludes 
planning as the advertisement 
now ready to be run. The ap- 
proved advertisement is scheduled 
t» reach the newspaper office at 
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noon of the day previous to that 
when it will be run. There are, of 
course, exceptions where a “direct- 
selling” or “price-appeal” adver- 
tisement is planned and run in very 
short notice, say, two or three 
days. 

Service managers are given copies 
of the advertisements so that they 
can verify the stock of merchan- 
dise behind the promotion, as well 
as plan the selling force necessary 
for constant service. After the 
advertisement appears, the results 
of this planning and preparation 
can be determined. A three-day 
check is kept on the sales of the 
department. The advertising de- 
partment reviews the advertisement 
again and criticizes it. The sales 
results and criticisms are attached 
to the advertisement and are then 
posted in the department’s adver- 
tising experience book for future 
reference. A comparison follow- 
up is made by clipping competitor 
advertisements, and by a weekly 
summary report made by a central 
agency, to determine the con- 
sistency in the maintenance of our 
relative position. 

This, briefly, is the method fol- 
lowed by Lord & Taylor when 
planning an advertising forecast. 
The bases of this method are: A 
consideration of all the evidence 
that can be secured; a study of the 
store’s past performance; a study 
of our competitors’ past presenta- 
tions; an evaluation of present 
business trends; a careful apprai- 
sal of customers’ needs and de- 
mands; and an appreciation of the 
store’s future needs in sustaining 
public interest through written 
communication. 


M. M. Mauger to Join 
Minneapolis “Tribune” 


Martin M. Mauger, national advertis- 
ing manager of the Des Moines, Reg- 


ister and Tribune-Capital, will resign 
from_that position on August 1, to join 
the Minneapolis Tribune in a similar 


capacity. 


H. P. Roberts Advanced by 
Pepsodent Company 


Harlow P. Roberts, advertising man- 
ager of The Pepsodent Company, Chi- 
cago, Pepsodent tooth-paste, is now di- 
rector of sales and advertising. 
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@., The list of advertisers 


who used space in the 


first issue of the 


NEW 


American Druggist 


The Pharmaceutical Business Paper 


is one proof of its value as an adver- 
tising medium. 


Another proof is a copy of the maga- 
zine. If you want to see the 


New 
American Draneine 


a copy will be sent you 


119 West 40th Street, New York 











Abbot 
Alban 
Amer 
Andre 
Ansor 
Arnol 
Binne 
Boals 

Carpe 
Cham 
Cleme 
Coca 

Eimer 
Fitzge 
Fouge 
Gillet 
Good 

Gould 
Huge 
Johns 
Klein 
Kotex 
Lehn 

Lippir 
Luft | 
Majo. 
Marcl 
Merre 
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Advertising Index 


JULY 


The First Issue Under 
the New Management 


Abbott Laboratories Co. 


Albany College of Pharmacy 
American Hard Rubber Co. 


Andron Hygienic Co. 
Ansonia Clock Co. 
Arnold Electric Co. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Boals Rolls Corp. 
Carpenter Chemical Co. 


Chamberlain Medicine Co. 
Clements Products, F. W. 


Coca Cola Co. 

Eimer & Amend 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
Fougera & Co., E. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Good Housekeeping 
Gould Co., M. P. 

Hugel Co., C. 

Johnson & Johnson 


Kleinert Rubber Co., I. B. 


Kotex Co. 

Lehn & Fink Co. 
Lippincott Co., J. P. 
Luft Co., George W. 


Major Manufacturing Co. 


Marchiony Spumoni Co. 


Merrell Company, Wm. S. 


Mulford Co., H. K. 

Nashua Package Sealing Co. 

New Jersey College of 
Pharmacy 

New York Handkerchief Mfg. 
Co. 

Norida Parfumerie 

Parfums d’Orsay 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Peruna Corp. 


Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy & Science 


Pneumo-Phthysine Chemical 
Co. 

Schering & Glatz, Inc. 

Schnefel Brothers 

Scholl Mfg. 

Scovill Mfg. Co. 

Sharpe & Dohme 

Standard Allied Products Corp. 

Squibb & Sons, E. R. 

Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 

United Remedies, Inc. 

Valentine’s Meat Juice Co. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 

Wupperman Angostura Bitters 
Agency 

Zonite Products Company 
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State Trade-Mark 
Registration of Minor 
Importance 


Tue Kusto Company 
Curcaco, Iti. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It has just been called to our atten- 
tion that trade-mark registration in the 
Secretary of State’s office in any par- 
ticular State has preference over reg- 
istration for trade-marks in the United 
States Patent Office in the event of 
any litigation involving the trade-mark 
registration. 

your office has any ai 
regarding this subject, we would > 
preciate it very much if you would 
forward it to us, or let us know where 
it can be obtained. 
Tue Kvusto Company, 
C. Srpprer, Jr. 


HE Kusto Company, it would 

appear, has been the recipient 
of solicitations from one of a 
group of enterprising persons who 
find it profitable to confuse and 
exploit advertisers. The usual 
process runs something like this: 
A manufacturer who has origi- 
nated, used and spent a consider- 
able amount of money advertising 
a trade-mark is led to believe he 
may suddenly find himself without 
valid title to it unless he registers 
it in the various States. 

As is rather generally under- 
stood, there is much misapprehen- 
sion among business men on the 
subject of trade-marks and their 
registration. It has become easy, 
therefore, for unscrupulous indi- 
viduals, piecing together a plausible 
story, to terrorize advertisers and 
lead them to believe that without 
State registration of their trade- 
marks they are in a dangerous 
position. 

The suggestion is then made that 
the solicitor be employed to regis- 
ter the trade- mark or marks in 
question in the various States. For 
this service, fees out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the regis- 
tration or to the professional skill 
required are usually demanded. 

A trade-mark is an arbitrary 
sign, mark or symbol, word or 
words, or device attached to goods 
and adopted by the manufacturer 
or seller to distinguish his product 
from others. A trade-mark which 
has been actually used in commerce 
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among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, or with Indian 
tribes may be registered in the 
Patent Office on payment of a 
Government fee of ten dollars. 
But registration creates no trace- 
mark rights which do not already 
exist. If a manufacturer has a 
right to a mark, he has it inde- 
pendent of the trade-mark statutes. 
If he has no right, registration 
will not give it to him. The manu- 
facturer who has title to a tracde- 
mark by virtue of actual use can 
protect his rights whether he has 
registered it or not. There are, 
of course, important privileges and 
presumptions to be had as a re- 
sult of registration, which need 
not be discussed here. 

If a large proportion of a manu- 
facturer’s goods are sold in a few 
States, it probably would be a dis- 
tinct advantage to register the 
trade-mark in those States. [If 
a manufacturer sells only locally 
with small prospect of nationai 
expansion, State registration would 
be well nigh indispensable as a 
defense against piracy and use of 
his mark in intrastate commerce. 
The Federal Trade-Mark Acts can 
apply only to interstate commerce; 
they cannot be invoked if the trade- 
mark in question is infringed and 
used by usurpers solely within the 
borders of a single State. Thus, 
in the absence of unusual or special 
circumstances such as are hinted 
at above, State registration is ef- 
fected principally to fortify the 
positien of goods that are widely 
distributed and well-known. In 
several States, counterfeiting and 
imitating a registered trade-mark 
is made a misdemeanor carrying a 
heavy penalty, giving the owner of 
the mark a heavy club to swing 
against pirates. 

Several competent and highly 
reputable attorneys specializing in 
trade-mark practice are authority 
for the statement that there is no 
truth in the assertion that trade- 
mark registration in any State has 
preference over or will nullify 
trade-mark registration in the 
United States Patent Office in the 
event of litigation involving the 
United States trade-mark registra- 
tion. 

State trade-mark acts are supple- 
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ntary to the common law. They 
not destroy common law rights 
deprive trade-mark owners of 
r property by failure to regis- 
under them or create title in 
se who otherwise would have 
e. That view has been estab- 
ed in at least four actions in 
courts of Wisconsin, Massa- 
isetts, Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ton in addition to five cases in 
leral Courts—[Ed. Printers’ 


A. 


Plan Four New Air Mail 
Routes 


Postmaster-General New will open 
s on July 16, for four new air mail 
tes. The first route will run from 
iny, N. Y., to Cleveland, via Sche- 
tady, Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
all of New York. The second 
ite will go from Dallas, Tex., to 
veston, ex., via Houston. The 
rd will extend from Dallas, Tex., to 
Antonio, Tex., via Waco and Aus- 
, with a proviso that this route may 
extended to Laredo, Mexico, when- 
ver the Mexican Government makes 
table arrangements. The fourth 
te will be between Key West, Fla., 
1 Havana, Cuba. 


New Broadcasting Chain 
Organized 


The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
new radio broadcasting chain, has 
formed to cover the territory East 
‘the Rocky Mountains. It will be 
ectly under the control of the 
bia Phonograph comenes. The key 
mn in the new chain will be station 
YR, at Newark, N. J. The first pro 
m will be broadcast’ on September 4. 


L. Gold Joins Commanday- 
Roth Company 


Leonard Gold has joined the Com- 
day-Roth Company, Inc., New York, 
t-mail advertising, as contact and 
ice representative. For the last 
e years he has conducted his own 
ness. Previous to that time he was 

Brown & Bigelow, Inc., and the 
ett & Wilhelms Corporation, both 
New York. 


John Doorty with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


hn Doorty, formerly with the Wil- 
Hengerer Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has joined the Buffalo office of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. 
_ W. E. Terry has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Trafic World, Chicago. 
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Elected Vice-Presidents of 
Wood Advertising 


Harold B. Pickering, Lionel B. 
Moses and Lloyd Maxwell have been 
elected vice-presidents of Wood Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York. Mr. Pickering 
will be in charge of the New York 
office. Mr. Moses will head the Chi- 
cago office. Mr. Maxwell is president 
of Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Irwin J. Greene has been made 
secretary-treasurer of the Wood com- 
pany. He was formerly vice-president 
of the Chelsea Exchange Bank, New 

‘ork. 


Lewis A. Crossett Appoints 
Kenyon Agency 


The Lewis A. Crossett Company, 
North Abington, Mass., manufacturer 
of Crosset shoes, has appointed The 
Kenyon Company, Boston advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. Na- 
tional mediums will le used by the 
Crossett Shoe Company division and 


also the Lewis Shoe Company division 
of the Lewis A. Crossett Company. 


J. W. Meeker Heads Bates 
Valve Bag Corporation 


John W. Meeker, for many years 
with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and more recently general man- 
ager of the Cyclone Fence Company, 
Waukegan, IIl., has been made presi- 
dent of the Bates Valve Bag Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


Office Partition Account to 
Ajax Agency 

The Improved Office Partition Com- 
pany, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Telesco office parti- 
tion and Flaimproof lumber, has ap- 
ointed the Ajax Advertising Agency, 
nc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


F. P. Choate with Murray 
Rubber Company 


F. P. Choate, formerly director of the 
automobile tire and accessory depart- 
ments of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
has joined the Murray Rubber Com- 
any, Trenton, N. J., as vice-president. 

e will have charge of sales. 


Lumber Manufacturers 
Appoint Two Agencies 


The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has appointed Wood 
Advertising, Inc., New York, and Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., hica 
advertising agency, to jointly direct its 
advertising account. 
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Educational Advertising Company announces j 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashvi 








What One Advertiser Has Done 
With Advertising in School Books 


In January, 1922, the United States 
Rubber Company placed its first con- 
tract for Advertising in School 
Books, and has continued to use this 
medium every year. 


Inquiries from this form of adver- 
tising have come in consistently from 
the first, the response in September, 
1926, one week after schools had 
opened, causing special comment. 


The company has stated that it 
believes that the child who sees Keds 
advertising day after day during the 
years when he is at school will tend 
to be a lifelong customer. 








The United States Rubber 
Company are the makers of 
Keds, the famous rubber- 
soled, canvas top footwear. 
They discovered that chil- 
dren either controlled or 
influenced a large part of 
Keds sales, and so_ they 
bent their copy appeal ac- 
cordingly, and used School 
Books as one means of reach- 
ing this ever-new market. 


For the past five years all of the available space INSIDE 
School Books has been contracted for by practically the 
same advertisers. A few of the advertisers who have been 


with us year after year are: 


Calumet Baking Powder Co. U.S. Rubber Co. 
The Jell-O Company, Inc. H. J. Heinz Co. 


Their consistent use of School Books for advertising is 
the highest type of testimony one could desire. 
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school Book Advertising 


ppointment as exclusive representative of the 


mn., to handle sale of advertising space on 


PEABODY BOOK COVERS 


HROUGH the cooperation of 30,000 alumni of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers holding execu- 
tive positions in public schools throughout the country, 
nation-wide distribution rights for 6,800,000 patented 
school book covers have been secured for the school year, 
September, 1927, to June, 1928. (Advertising forms open 
till Aug. 10). 
All or any part of these 6,800,000 covers are now offered 
to advertisers at rates remarkably low considering 


Quality of Circulation: The cream of the juvenile mar- 
ket is included—boys and girls from 6 to 17, a highly impression- 
ible group, wielding tremendous purchasing power, either directly 
or through influence on the family purse. 


Selectivity: The advertiser can pick exactly the States he de- 
sires and thus avoid paying for any waste circulation. 


Long Life of Advertisement: Advertisements on book 
covers are in active use over a nine month period. They are seen 
by students at least twice daily and taken into the home almost 
every day. Contrast this with life and activity of average maga- 
zine advertisement. 


To those Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
who see in Peabody Book Covers the answer 
to their problem of how to reach the juvenile 
market most effectively at the least cost, we 
will gladly send a representative or write ex- 
plaining in detail the rates, how circulation is 
checked, duplication avoided, and other matters 
concerning this unique opportunity. Write, or 
phone Chickering 5657. 











ew York City 











Your Rival’s Star Salesman May 
Be Only a Nine-Day Wonder 


That Is Why It Is Always Dangerous to Hire Star Salesmen Away 
from Competitors 


By A. H. Deute 


HETHER it is ethically 
right or not, the fact remains 
that there are always some sales 
managers who are willing to hire a 
star man away from a competitor. 
Also, there are always men with 
worth-while records who want to 
show these records to a competi- 
tor’s sales manager and get a job 
on the strength of the showing. 
There are all sorts of ways of 
soothing one’s conscience if the 
sales manager wants to be ethical 
and still steal a man from a rival. 
The most common and just about 
the most annoying way is for the 
sales manager to get together with 
the competitor’s man he wants_to 
hire. And then the statement is 
made: “Of course, I wouldn’t take 


a man away from a competitor. But 
any time that you are actually 
through with your present job, any 
time you are free to come and talk 
to me, I'll be glad to sit down and 


talk to you. But while you are in 
their employ I really couldn’t close 
a deal with you. | So we'll let it 
ride just as it is.’ 

Then, the next 7 the salesman 
sends in his resignation to his pres- 
ent employer, drops in on his pro- 
spective employer and says: “Well, 
I’ve quit my job. I’m now out of 
a job and looking for a new con- 
nection !” 

If the sales manager is exceed- 
ingly cautious, he says: “Sit down 
and write me a letter to that effect. 
Then I'll talk things over.” 

They talk things over and the 
deal is on. 

The story is told of one sales 
manager who let a man quit his 
job with a competitor, having made 
him many general, though some- 
what vague, promises, and then 
took him on but, “for the time 
being,” assigned him to a distant 
territory. He kept him out there 
for a year. All the time that 
salesman was anxious to get back 


to the territory where he felt he 
had friends. At the end of the 
year, the salesman insisted on 
either having that territory or quit- 
ting. The house let him quit. He 
found out afterward that all it 
was really trying to do was get 
him out of his original territory 
so the company’s own man would 
have a better chance to build it up. 

I have heard of a paint salesman 
in the West who was flirting with 
a competing house for a job. He 
got a bona fide proposition—got it 
in writing—and then went to his 
employer for the purpose of ex- 
tracting an advance in salary. 

His employer was in a dilemma. 
The salary requested was really 
prohibitive. But the salesman had 
certain accounts which he really did 
control. The owner of the business 
knew that the competitor actually 
could not afford to pay what he 
had offered, but he knew, too, that 
he probably would do so for a 
while. It appeared as though his 
competitor was merely trying to 
get his hands on those particular 
accounts. It was plainly a very 
good example of highly unethical 
competition. The employer saw 
himself being held up. If he kept 
the man, he’d have to pay him 
more than he was worth. If he 
let him go, certain valuable busi- 
ness would be practically sure t 
leave. 


A HOLD-UP SCHEME 


The employer, therefore, al 
went into the jockeying and strat- 
egy business. He took the matter 
under advisement. He told | 
man he wanted a month to thir! 
it over. The salesman agreed. / 
a matter of fact, he did not want 
to change jobs. He wasn’t so very 
sure as to just how much busine 
he really could take away. What 
he wanted was a big advance 
salary, whether he deserved it 01 
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LV ot, and he was using the com- 
tor in his hold-up scheme. 
.t the end of the month em- 
er and salesman sat down and 
Way ght out a compromise settle- 
for the moment and hold his 
But the employer was fully 
e to the sort of man with whom 


le was dealing. The salesman, 
the 1owever, did not realize that he 

mn s doing business with an equally 
uit- shrewd man. 

He it so happened, however, that 
| it uring the next few months this 
get ywner developed the habit of mak- 
ory ing numerous little trips and get- 
ld ing personally acquainted with va- 


up. ious key dealers. These dealers 
nan re encouraged to drop into the 
ith flice of that business and get ac- 
He uainted with “the house.” Gradu- 
t it ally, the salesman was losing what 
his ad seemed to be a strangle hold 
eX 1 those customers. 

The customers were becoming 
na. ouse customers even before the 


lly salesman realized it. And when 
ad » realized it, there was nothing 
lid more to be done. The lengths to 
eSs hich things had _ progressed 
lly awned upon him one day when 
he found out that his employer 
at iad told one of his accounts that 
a he salesman had “held him up for 
lis é big salary advance under the 
to hreat of stealing the business.” A 
ar \ ek later that salesman was out 


ry ‘f a job. He was told that no 
cal loubt he could find employment 
iW dily with the competitor of 
pt vhom he had spoken some time 


he | have wandered around some- 
I- hat in the ins and outs of this 
ject of hiring competitors’ 
lesmen, because there is such a 
at difference between the out- 
rd aspects of getting a good 
man with experience and knowl- 
e of the territory and the ac- 

| inside aspects of the thing. 
5 eaving out the moral and ethics 
k the whole business, there is a 
ve question whether even one 
e in five or six a competitor’s 
n a a good when he is lured 


ven though he comes with per- 
1 ly sincere motives, there are 
r ny things which work against 
success. In the first place, if 
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he really has been completely sold 
on the old line, he cannot feel the 
same way toward the new one. 
Especially does this assert itself 
if he goes to work for the new 
line in the same territory in which 
he sold the former line. 

The average salesman is not a 
highly logical, matter-of-fact indi- 
vidual. He is bound to be more 
or less emotional. Sentiment is a 
big part of the job. If a salesman 
really becomes a part of one house 
and of one line, he cannot go to 
work next Monday morning for a 
competitor and work with the same 
degree of sincerity. 

He may leave his old house in a 
fit of anger and, full of malice and 
hatred for the old boss, he may 
plunge in head first with the new 
house, determined to “show up the 
old crowd.” But that does not 
last long. The salesman who tries 
to work along such negative lines 
soon plays out. 


HARD TO FORGET THE PAST 


For some reason or other, after 


a salesman has been a while with 
the new house, he forgets many, 
if not all, of the unpleasant things 
about his former connection. On 
the other hand, the particular ad- 
vantages and good points of the 
old line stand out prominently in 
his mind. As little disagreeable 
things occur, and they are bound 
to occur on any job, the “good old 
days” at the other house come to 
mind. He finds it hard really to 
be a part of the new house. His 
mind dwells in the past and he 
compares everything with the way 
things used to be when he sold the 
other line. 

He becomes one of those men 
who say or think: “Now, when I 
was with So-and-So—” He fails 
to come up to expectations. He 
does not do as well for the new 
house as for the old one. 

Then there is the viewpoint of 
the house. The star hired from 
another house is almost bound to 
fall short of what was expected of 
him, simply because, after all, he 
is a human being and the men who 
hired him are human. 

When he was working for the 
other house, they saw only his 
good points. He seemed to be 
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Quickest 


Distance hetween two points 


“Conservation of Time” is 
needed by men in every de- 
partment of business in the 
New York Market. ‘‘How 
long will it take to get there?” 
has replaced the question 
‘How far away is his place of 
business ?”’ Distance is just 
one of the many things now 
measured in terms of time. 


Time is of paramount im- 
portance in building up dis- 
tribution in this great laby- 
rinth of streets called ““New 
York”. . . this huge jumble 
of neighborhoods where 
countless communities de- 
pend for their supplies upon 
merchants well known to 
each section but buried to 
the world at large. 


The cost of reaching these 
thousand and one destina- 
tions is a matter of time... 
time that can be saved by 
specialized, intimate knowl- 
edge of routes with the least 
traffic resistance, routes tak- 
ing shortcuts, routes pre-de- 


termined by traffic experts. 


Bush Traffic Experts have 
charted the New York area 
into six zones. Each zone 
has been studied, its arteries 
of travel analyzed, the one 
quickest way found for 
reaching any given destina- 
tion. These routes of the 
Bush Trucks mark the lines 
of least traffic resistance... 
the quickest distance be- 
tween any two points. 


Six fleets of Bush Trucks 
service these six great zones 
. .. each zone an open book 
to the Bush servicemen, 
trained and guided by traffic 
experts to make their daily 
rounds with the precision of 
clockwork. These Bush 
Trucks thread their way 
from point to point, follow 
carefully plotted orders 
checked and rechecked by 
the Bush Traffic Depart- 
ment ... so that all Bush- 
serviced merchandise will 
arrive on time. 


BUSH TERMINAL 


Distribution Service 
New York 
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BUSH DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE ~ 


1. Freight cars taken over from any rail- 
road and carefully unloaded at Bush 
Terminal and merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked and entered on 
inventory forms and duplicates issued. 
Shortages, damages and other irregu- 
larities immediately reported. 


. Special inspection of merchandise in- 
volving unpacking and repacking. 

. Immediate release of merchandise 
upon delivery instructions seven 
copies of each order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock records posted for 
withdrawal of each unit of merchan- 
dise . . . and monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdrawals and stocks 
on hand. 


. Delivery of merchandise to any point 
in Greater New York in shortest time 
possible. 


. Open Stock Service includes un- 
packing cases, stocking merchan- 
dise in special compartments ac- 
cording to size, style and type of 
product, and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted orders. 
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We would like to 
send you a more 
complete story of 
Bush Services. 
Fill out the cou- 
pon below and we 
will mail you a 
free copy of an in- 
teresting booklet, 
‘*Distribution 
Perfected.” 


1 Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. H-3 


100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘“‘Distribution Perfected.” 


Co. 
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Advertised 
regularly in 
Child Life 





SANTA FE 





R the 6th year the Stack Advertising 
Agency, Inc., is using Child Life for the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company’s advertising. 
For advertising any service or product that 
family people buy, there is no finer magazine 
published. 


Have you a product 
that families buy? 


... this rich responsible market 
is waiting! 

Child Life has‘a 100% family circulation—is 

read by more than 650,000 people monthly — 

150,000 families. Analysis shows 4.4 readers 

per copy—2 adults, 2.4 children. 

These families all enjoy good incomes, higher 
by far than the average. Their limitless needs 
are covered in quantity and quality purchases 
—tillions of dollars monthly. 

Child Life can materially aid your selling. 


Write for complete information to Rand 
MCNally & Company, Chicago. 











CHILD LIFE 


Rand McNally & Company— Publishers 





JL 
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man who was always getting 
coveted order. They did not 

p to think that they themselves 

t many an order—oftentimes got 

lers away from that man him- 

if. But when an order was lost 
him it made a great impression 

m them. Many a time when 

lers might have even gone else- 

ere, that star was given credit 
for getting them. 

I used to know a candy sales- 

in who month after month 

uught in great quantities of or- 
rs. He was an unusually suc- 
ssful salesman. Then he began 
get offers from a competing 
house. This competing house was 
1 new house in the territory. It 
vanted to get hold of some ready- 
ide men. 

It got hold of this salesman and 
promised him some wonderful 
hings. Finally he changed jobs. 

here was no hold-up about it. He 
simply resigned and went to work 
for the other house. 

But he failed to bring in the 
business as he had brought it in. 
He seemed to be unable to get 
started. It was after he had been 
working manfully for over a year 
on the new job that I met him one 
day and he told me about his 
troubles. 

“T’ve worked it out in my own 
mind,” he explained. “I’ve got to 
re illy believe in a piece of goods 
before I can sell it. And I can’t 
just get myself sold on this line. 
Not that it isn’t a good line. But 
there is this difference. In the old 
factory, the superintendent in 
charge of production was a great 
friend of mine. Every Saturday 
when I came into the plant, I'd 
visit with him for an hour or so. 
Maybe we’d go to lunch together. 
» any event, we would wander 

round the plant. He would have 
si sometiiaa very interesting to tell 
me about this or that article. I’d 
tell him I was having a hard time 
selling a certain item. He’d stop 
and tell me a lot of interesting 
things about that product. He'd 
get me all excited about it. The 
following week, I’d be anxious 
to get out to the trade to tell them 
about that piece. I’d have a box 
of samples along with me and I'd 
do a big business. 
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“In this present job, though, 
there is nobody for me to hob-nob 
with. There is no place for me to 
go to charge my batteries. I come 
in. Turn in my orders. Get a 
few samples. Listen to a prod- 
ding by the boss. Talk things 
over with the credit man. I don’t 
get going.” 

There was much in what that 
man said. He was successful with 
one house because of certain in- 
ternal house conditions. That same 
man failed to do as well with a 
competing house because those 
conditions were absent. That is 
why it is so hard to say that a 
good man, brought from a com- 
petitor, will prove equally valu- 
able in the new job. 

Then there is another side to it: 
The whole house expects the new- 
comer to come in and burn things 
up. He is expected to bring in all 
sorts of business. The man, him- 
self, wants to come in under most 
auspicious circumstances. He is 
very anxious to make his first 
week, or his first month, a great 
success. 

But not once in a hundred times 
do things turn out that way. 
There are the natural, normal de- 
lays in getting started. He has 
difficulty here and there. The very 
dealers from whom he expected to 
get his biggest orders are out of 
town or heavily stocked. There 
doesn’t appear to be any real rea- 
son for the low volume, yet the 
star, at the end of the month, finds 
aed far from the head of the 
ist. 

As his troubles pile upon him, 
he begins to think about how much 
nicer and how much pleasanter 
things were “when he was with 
So-and-So.” And the eventual re- 
sult is that another sales manager 
discovers that stars which twinkle 
brightly in the distance look rather 
dull when viewed from a close-up. 


Glidden Sales Establish New 
High Monthly Record 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
Jap-a-Lac varnish, paints, etc., reports 
May sales of $2,838,288, a new high 
monthly record and an increase of 


$68,000 over May, 1927. Net income 
for May, after all charges, was $183,- 
866, against $177,868 for May last year. 





Why the Cleveland Baseball 
Club Doesn’t Advertise 


Major League Baseball People Are Convinced That They Cannot “Sel!” 
a Second Division Team 


By E. S. Barnard 


President, The Cleveland Baseball Company 


| HAVE carefully read Jesse F. 
Matteson’s article in the June 
23 issue of Printers’ INK, “Should 
Major League Baseball Clubs Ad- 
vertise?” and, while I found it in- 
teresting, must frankly say that it 
is not convincing. My twenty-five 
years’ experience with a major 
league baseball club has given me 
much the same attitude on this 
question that all baseball men seem 
to have. 

Actual, practical experience of 
major league baseball people con- 
vinces all of us that the phrase 
“Nothing succeeds like success’ 
was invented for the baseball busi- 
ness. Major league baseball peo- 
ple are reconciled to the fact that 
they cannot “sell” a second division 
club to their patrons and when 
they have a club of that kind they 
know from years of experience 
that they must spend much energy 
and money securing players of 
ability until the club is rehabilitated 
into a “contender” before they can 
hope to “sell” it 

There seems to be a lot of civic 
pride connected with a winning 
major league club, but there is a 
very distinct absence of civic sym- 
pathy with a losing club. Confi- 
dence in the integrity of the own- 
ers’ intentions and tangible efforts 
to improve the losing club help 
somewhat in producing normal at- 
tendance for a second division club, 
but in the absence of such tangible 
effort no amount of advertising 
would produce results. 

The major league clubs are also 
at a distinct disadvantage as com- 
pared with the ordinary merchant 
in the matter of buying advertis- 
ing space. The ordinary buyer can 
select his mediums according to his 
own judgment, but if a major 
league baseball club decided to try 
out the theory of buying space in 
the newspapers, it would not be 
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possible to discriminate. Space 
would have to be purchased in all 
the local publications, regardless 
of whether they all possessed the 
same merit or not. Failure to do 
this would result in retaliation on 
the part of the newspapers dis- 
criminated against that would off- 
set, to a great extent, any benefit 
that could possibly result in such 
advertising. 

In conclusion, I might say that 
I have felt for some time that 
major league clubs do not take 
full advantage of the possibilities 
of their business from a publicity 
standpoint, but I am not prepared 
to admit that this question could be 
solved by the kind of newspaper 
advertising advocated in Mr. Mat- 
teson’s article. 


Death of Ralph Van Vechten 


Ralph Van Vechten, president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, and one of the 


first bankers fully to appreciate the 
value of advertising, died last week at 
that city. He was sixty- -five years old. 
He had been a prominent figure in 
Chicago finance for many years, start- 
ing in the banking business in 1880, 
after a short experience in newspaper 
work. 

Mr. Van Vechten’s ideas on adver- 
tising and merchandising matters have 
frequently appeared in Printers’ In«x 
articles. The following paragraph, taken 
from an interview with him, sums up his 
views on the subject of advertising: 

“A consistent and sufficient advertis- 
ing program, conservatively and safely 
laid out to extend over a_ period long 
enough to gain the cumulative effect, 
is an essential part of the business- 
building program of anyone who real- 
izes that advertising cannot yield its 
best when spasmodically applied.” 


Erla Radio Account for 
Glen Buck 


The Electrical Research Laboratories, 
a manufacturers of Erla radi 
and equipment, have appointed 
The Glen Buck Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 
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Motion Pictures 
0W— age 
for Advertising 


plus 


Consumer Circulation 


cAn entirely new advertising service 
and medium, reaching millions, whose 
value is far greater than its cost. 


T= new Educational Service of Consolidated offers to 
Manufacturers, Railroads and Public Utility Corporations 
a service for the production of Commercial Motion 
Pictures plus their distribution to whatever group of 
consumers it may be desired to reach. 


The creation and production of Commercial Motion Pictures 
that achieve real sales and advertising value for your product 
or service is only the first step in the proper use of this 
amazing new avenue to the public consciousness that 
modern schools call Visual Instruction. 


Circulation for Motion Pictures as for newspapers or 
magazines is the most important factor in establishing 
their worth for the advertiser. 


We invite your inquiries regarding our service. 
No advance payments. No obligation. 


Introducing 
CONSOLIDATED 


The largest film laborato- 
"1% VOOR PLANT ane maim OFPCES ries in the world—6 opera- 
ting plants—New York, 
New Jersey and Califor- 
nia— with capacity of 
600,000,000 feet of film 
per annum. Noted for the 
highest quality product 
oad service by the leading 
firms in the Motion Picture 
Industry. 














Long Island City, New York 





A Woman—On Women 


Her Principal Contention Is That Too Much Advertising to Women Is 
Based on a Wrong Appeal 


By Mrs. Bertha K. Landes 


Mayor, Seattle, Wash. 


HE first point which I desire 
to make in this discussion of 
woman and her needs from the ad- 
vertising standpoint might well be 
my only point, for after all it is 
really the gist of the whole matter. 
I believe that advertisers have 
carried in their minds wrong con- 
ceptions of woman and her mental 
reactions and therefore I am go- 
ing to try to present her to you in 
a somewhat different light, believ- 
ing that it will be to your advan- 
tage as well as to hers. 

Woman is a reasoning, intelli- 
gent human being, capable of as- 
similating and correlating facts, 
able to arrive at sound conclusions, 
given proper data, and ever re- 
sponsive to an opportunity for the 
bettering of conditions either in, 
or outside the house. Your line 
of attack in advertising to reach 
woman should be from the above 
angles rather than from the angle 
of her sex alone. 

When it comes to a question of 
articles designed for a woman’s 
personal use alone, then the idio- 
syncrasies of the female of the 
species may dictate the style of 
copy, but otherwise let other fac- 
tors be the controlling ones—and 
not her sex. 

Why feel that the appeal to the 
woman buyer must be made from 
the sentimental, the emotional or 
the subtle standpoint? Why not 
approach her as you would ap- 
proach a man if conditions were 
reversed? If a man were the one 
to use a household labor-saving 
device, what would you tell him 
about it? How would you induce 
him to buy? You would show 
him its practicability and con- 
venience. You would also attempt 
to show him his need of the article. 

Exactly the same selling argu- 


Extracts from a _ talk delivered at 
Portland. Oreg., on June 21 before the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation. 
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ments will convince a woman. 
Being intelligent human beings, 
women are no more likely than 
men to be hoodwinked by spacious 
words. The candid, straightfor- 
ward statement of facts makes a 
stronger appeal than rhetorical 
flights of fancy. 

It is true that women, in gen- 
eral, are better buyers than men, 
because of their long practice and 
their training. Here is a thought 
for study. It calls for your best 
when dealing with women. I be. 
lieve also that women have been 
found to be, as a rule, more atten- 
tive to detail and more desirous of 
it than men are. Therefore, you 
have to give them more concrete 
facts, and more real information 
about your product, if you are to 
convince them of the merit of the 
article and persuade them to pur- 
chase. 


A CHALLENGE TO MANUFACTURERS 


The training of our girls in 
schools and colleges along all lines 
of home economics is bringing 
about a condition of affairs which 
will be a challenge to the producer 
to advertise in the right way and 
to produce an article which is 
usable, worth while and that can 
stand the test. The women of the 
coming generation are being edu 
cated as to values, textures, suita- 
bility, types of construction, and 
all the requirements of modern 
life. They are going to be more 
critical of both the manufacturer 
and the advertiser than the woman 
of today. Probably they will make 
more demands. 

The housewife has a right 
ask that the merit of the article 
justify the advertisement. Other- 
wise, the advertiser is responsille 
for a great economic waste. If 
you advertise certain goods as fast 
color, for instance, and the house- 
wife who purchases on thi 
strength of your claims finds that 


to 
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NEBRASKA’S BIGGEST WHEAT CROP 
IS BEING HARVESTED 


With an average of 30 bushels 
per acre commonly reported. 





Reports to the World-Herald from all sections of the state 
indicate that 1927 will be a banner year for Nebraska's 
farmers. 


Crop conditions from pasture to wheat and corn are better 
than they hay2 been in many years . . . for example, 
a ten years’ average on Nebraska winter wheat is 74% while 
this year’s general average will approximate 9812%. 

It is estimated that this year's crop will be 80 
million bushels as against 34 million last year. 


Other crops too, in Nebraska will show vast increases. And 
with the marketing of these big crops and large herds of 
live stock at high prices will come a tremendous increase 
in the buying power of the people in this territory. 


Prepare now to secure YOUR share of the increased 
business that is bound to follow when these big crops have 
reached the market. . . . Plan your sales message 
and deliver it to the people of this rich agricultural territory 
through the columns of Nebraska's Greatest Newspaper. 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


CIRCULATION, MAY 1927, 115,068 DAILY — 117,270 SUNDAY 


= 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO - DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Jarmers in Bigs Suchen 


F crerativ members of the Dairymen’s League Co- 


operative Association are accustomed to think and 

speak in terms of millions. The total yearly sales of 
the Association average around $70,000,000. For 1926, the 
figure was $71,910,098.47. 

This vast business covers every step in distribution from 
hauling the milk from the farms to delivering it to city 
dealers both in New York and in other cities located in 
this milk-shed. 

The books of the Association are audited by a com- 
mittee of farmer-members. Its affairs are discussed at 
length at an annual meeting attended by representatives 
from the entire territory. ull reports are printed in the 
Dairymen’s League News and studied in thousands of 
farm homes where the monthly milk check is the chief 
item of income. 

These big-business farmers have buying power and the 
will to spend. Reach them through their own paper— 
the Dairymen’s League News. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card sent on request 
The dairy farms of ? 
Sapehte of sapsivees DAI By M EN S 
all fluid mitk _ H eagsue 


in New York City. 
New York City, We aand 0s Lagaile Street 
Milk Shed” bn eee S cont” phous State 3052 
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the colors run, the economic waste 
widespread. It is such occur- 
rences which give color to the con- 
tention of some people that the 
alvertising of the present day is 
great economic waste and as 
such should be cut out. The 
remedy is easily found. Don’t cut 
it the advertising but cut out 
fake statements. 
Human beings cannot be aver- 
ged except along the most broad 
nd general lines. I am talking 
to you now, not as an average 
woman, but as a woman. Any 
other woman whom you might ask 
to speak to you on this subject 
would have to speak as an indi- 
vidual, not as an average woman. 
What appeals to me, what I see 
in a certain advertisement, is not 
what my neighbor, living under 
practically the same conditions as 
myself, sees. We are both wives, 
both mothers, both home makers, 
we will say; but we do our work 
each in her own individual way. 
Each has her own particular pref- 
erence, but we are after the same 
results. Therefore, yow must have 


an article which will produce the 
desired results, in order to sell to 
either of us. 

With that fact established, your 
understanding and appreciation of 
the individual temperament, meth- 
ods of work, financial limitations, 


and various idiosyncrasies, will 
decide your success as an adver- 
tiser. Rather a large order you 
are doubtless thinking.. True, but 
success also means a large order. 

No one can cater to every wo- 
man’s peculiarities. You must, 
however, study the home and its 
needs, the demands made on wo- 
man today and on her time and 
strength. Having done that, why 
not apply to advertisements for 
women the general principles of 
cood advertising? Treat them as 
having at least a medium amount 
' intelligence. Demonstrate the 
product. Do not exaggerate, but 
stick to the truth. Make your ap- 
peal to the eye and the brain of 
tle woman just as you do to the 
man, except that perhaps you can 
appeal to woman more than to 
man along the line of beauty and 
color. Even this is not certain. 
Some women appear to be deficient 
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in artistic sense, and some men 
are impressed by the artistic far 
more than by the practical. 

Don’t insult our intelligence. 
Don’t tell us that the product 
which you are advertising is the 
best on the market. That merely 
proves that either you or the ad- 
vertiser occupying the space next 
you is a falsifier, for he is claim- 
ing the same for his rival product. 
The woman is then quite likely to 
believe neither of you. Instead, 
tell the woman how and wherein 
your product best serves her need. 


YOUR PRODUCT ISN’T A MAGIC LAMP 


Don’t try to convince us that 
your article is an Aladdin’s lamp, 
that all we have to do is to rub it 
and some genii will appear and do 
the work while we sit idly by, play 
the piano or read and improve our 
minds. Tell us how much time 
and how much labor it will save 
us, but don’t tell us that a wash- 
ing machine takes care of the 
washing, a mangle does the iron- 
ing, a vacuum cleaner keeps the 
house clean, a patent dish-washer 
clears the table, washes and wipes 
the dishes and puts them away— 
that all one has to do in the morn- 
ing is to turn a switch and break- 
fast is served while our lady, as 
well as friend husband, read the 
morning paper. 

We women take off our hats to 
all these wonderful household 
helps. We extol the minds that 
invented them, and bless the ad- 
vertisers who bring them to our 
notice, but we desire a_ clear, 
honest setting forth of facts, with- 
out exaggeration and without 
frills. I do, and I believe there is 
a sufficient number of women who 
think in the same manner to pay 
you to cater to us. 

We must look to you for edu- 
cation in our buying. There is no 
other way for us to learn about 
the new things on the market. You 
have this field of education all to 
yourself. Here is an opportunity 
and a privilege as well as a duty. 
Women are today striving to run 
their homes as a business propo- 
sition, as a man runs his factory, 
his store, or his office. They want 
and need to be informed, and in- 
formed truthfully, as to new im- 
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provements and new methods. 
They want to know the why and 
the wherefore, and it is up to you 
to deliver the goods if results are 
to be obtained, either by the 
woman or by you. 

The housewife may be interested 
in the kind of soap that is 99.9 per 
cent pure, but it is the definite de- 
tailed directions how to wash deli- 
cate fabric with a specified soap 
that make her yield to the urge 
to buy. She may realize that the 
same method of washing with 
almost any other good soap will 
give her similar results, but a sort 
of sporting instinct of fair play 
moves her to buy the soap adver- 
tised. 

Likewise, the recipe for a tooth- 
some dainty catches the house- 
wife’s eye and sells her the baking 
powder or the ham or the fruit 
recommended for its concoction. 
If housewives have any trait in 
common it is an eagerness for 
new recipes whereby to tickle the 
male palate. 

The great majority of house- 
wives are endeavoring to run their 
homes on a basis of economy. 
There is no such creature as an 
extravagant woman—in her own 
eyes. Therefore, advertisements 
that feature the savings effected 
by certain commodities, be they coal 
or foods or clothing, win thought- 
ful attention. Here again also, 
the housewife’s own experience 
must demonstrate the feasibility 
and economy of the product. 

Get the idea of the average 
woman out of your heads. Don’t 
group us like so many cattle in a 
herd or sheep in a flock ready to 
follow the leader. If you must 
group us, and I realize that you 
must to a certain extent, group us 
along special lines. 

The woman with servants, a 
decreasing tribe by the way, can- 
not be reached by the same line of 
advertising as the woman without 
servants, and legion is her name; 
the woman of leisure is not in dire 
need herself of certain household 
helps which the mother of a large 
family not only needs, but yearns 
for; the woman of wealth re- 
sponds to the new and expensive 
product while her poorer sister 
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must be served along different 
lines. The luxuries of life, ar- 
ticles of personal adornment and 
the like, appeal to all women, but 
alas, some must turn a cold shou!- 
der upon the most fascinating a- 
vertisements, for the necessities «f 
life ought at least to come firs! 

Study your products, study your 
probable markets. Adapt your a:- 
vertising to your group. Certain!y 
the necessities of life have a com- 
mon market appeal to us all. We 
all meet here on common ground, 
yet while one woman pores over 
the catalog pages of draperies and 
furnishings of the house beautiful, 
her sister is absorbing informa- 
tion on modern methods of can- 
ning. To one a rug is a creation 
of art, a study in tone, harmony 
and color. To the other it is noth- 
ing more or less than a covering 
and a protection for the floor, 
thereby serving a useful purpose. 
If you in your advertisement em- 
phasize both its beauty and _ its 
serviceableness, you satisfy both 
women. One responds to the 
aesthetic gppeal, the other to the 
utilitarian. 


H. J. C. Henderson Joins 
Fisher Body 


H. J. C. Henderson, formerly sales 
manager of the Lincoln division of the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, has been 
made manager of sales and advertising 
of the Fisher Body Corporation, De- 
troit. This office has been created to 
posmate more intensive co-operation 
etween the sales and advertising ac- 
tivities of the company’s customers. 


New Officers for Graver 
Corporation 


W. F. Graver has been elected presi 
dent and treasurer of the Graver Corpora- 
tion, East Chicago, Ind., manufac- 
turer of steel tanks, succeeding J. P. 
Graver, who becomes second vice-pres- 
ident. P. S. Graver is first vice-president; 
K. W. Bartlett, third vice-president and 
H. S. Graver, secretary. 


Transferred by American Car 
& Foundry Motors 


Carl Abell, advertising manager of 
the American Car & Foundry Motors 
Company, Kent, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to the Pacific Coast sales_forc:. 
He will be succeeded by James J. M-- 
Mahon, formerly of the sales promoti 
department of the International Mot 
Company. 
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OREN ARBOGUST 


ADVERTISING 
30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 





Specializing 
in 


COPY 





Not dominating, startling copy, but 
copy that sees its task, knows the way to 
go, and knows the length of the journey 





sosoeeseeec0002 F men understood the merit in the thing 
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I you sell, if many men believed in the in- 


tegrity of your company, if buyers “felt” 








Sos the aristocracy of the thing you make to 
sell, if its values were common knowledge and if they 
were accepted unquestionably, would you prosper? 
Would you like to be possessed with such conditions? 
Do you know that they can be bought? If you are worthy 
and if you deserve it, you can buy reputation, you 
can buy it and maintain it, as long as you wish. Copy 
can do it! Not dominating, startling copy, but copy 
that sees its task, knows the way to go, and knows 
the length of the journey. If you were liked and if 
you were understood and if an unreasoning preference 
existed for the things you sell—wouldn’t that be 
priceless? Copy can do it! Don’t let the locusts get 
the years that right copy can make profitable to you. 








= 
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Two-Minute Convention 
Reports 


(Continued from page 36) 
til theological and denominational 
differences are reconciled. Mr. 
Stidger was speaking before the 
Church Departmental. 

Ministers were urged to join the 
membership of advertising clubs in 
order that they might avail them- 
selves of counsel in the most ef- 
fective ways to keep their churches 
in the public mind. “We must also 
learn to co-operate with the busi- 
ness men of our churches,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “for they are 
the men who do advertising, know 
its values and what budget is nec- 
essary to accomplish the task at 
hand.” 

An explanation of the principles 
of psychology as applied to church 
advertising was made in the ad- 
dress of Prof. Edward H. Gard- 
ner, University of Wisconsin. 
Other speakers on church advertis- 
ing from various angles were: F. 
I. Carruthers, advertising manager, 
Denver Post, and Homer J. Buck- 
ley, of Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Charles Stelzle, New York, was 
re-elected president of the Church 
Departmental; Dr. Stidger was 
elected vice-president, as was also 
John Clyde Oswald, of New York. 
E. A. Hungerford was re-elected 
secretary. Edwin H. Beebe, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Jron Age, 
is treasurer. 

Frank McClure, Dr. Stelzle, 
and Dr. Stidger are representatives 
on the Advertising Commission. 


Rotogravure 
Departmental 
Planned 


Representatives of thirty-seven 
newspapers publishing rotogravure 
sections gathered at a breakfast 
meeting for the purpose of forming 
an association to develop rotogra- 
vure advertising and to improve 
methods of production. Walton 
Holmes, Jr., rotogravure manager 
of the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, was elected temporary chair- 
man of this group which, under the 
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name of the International Rotogra. 
vure Association, will apply for 
membership in the Advertising 
Commission. 

J. H. Alexander, manager of the 
promotion department of the 2ocky 
Mountain News, is secretary. 
treasurer. 

The association plans to obtain 
the co-operation of the more than 
eighty newspapers in the United 
States and Canada now publishing 
rotogravure sections and to assist 
other newspapers in adding such 
sections. 


Screen 
Advertisers Report on 
Elections 


Results of a poll by mail for 
election of officers of the Screen 
Advertisers Association were an- 
nounced during the four ses- 
sions held by this group. All 
officers and members of the execv- 
tive committee were re-elected 
Those who continue in office are: 
Douglas D. Rothacker, Rothacker 
Industrial Films, Inc., Chicago, 
president; Otto Nelson, National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
vice-president; A. V. Cauger, 
United Film Ad Service, Kansas 
City, vice-president, and Marie E 
Goodenough, The Educational 
Screen, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 

Allen Brown, Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, New York; R. S. Ritchey, 
United Film Ad Service, Kansas 
City, and Mr. Rothacker continue 
as members of the Advertising 
Commission. 

Progress made in the develop- 
ment of short length reels as at 
advertising medium formed a topic 
which received considerable atten- 
tion in committee reports and in an 
address by Mr. Cauger. 

J. Don Alexander, of the Alex- 
ander Film Company, Denver, pre- 
sided over the sessions. 


Thrift Agencies 
Have Common 
Enemy 


That the blue sky stock pro- 
moter is the common enemy oi all 
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A Few Typical Advertisers 
PIERCE-ARROW » 
NATIONAL CITY CO. 
ROGER & GALLET 
LORD & TAYLOR 

I. MILLER & SONS 

B. ALTMAN & CO. 
CRANE CO. 

GORHAM CO. 


The largest 
circulation, the 
finest circulation, and 
the lowest page rate 
per thousand. 


20,000 educated Jewish 
families of taste and refine- 
ment who know what they 
want and have the money to 
Mee 6 cw Ss 


A Maximal rate of 17.92 as 
against 27.64—that of our 
nearest competitor. 


A representative will show 
you how your product can 
be successfully and profitably 
merchandised in this fertile 
field, if you will call Lacka- 
wanna 2600 or write 


la pl b 

igen bas 
ribane 

570 Seventh Avenue 


New York City 


Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Dr. NEHEMIAH MOSESSOHN HERMAN BPRNSTEIN 
Founder and Editor Davip N. MoskssoHN 
1903-1926 Editors 
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An Interpretation of 


mokers| olypanion 


The National Monthly for Men and Women 


Editorially—a new idea in publishing. All types of people com- 
pose a family—here is a magazine for all of them. A cross section 
of ten leading (in circulation in their fields) magazines. 


LIBERTY i po ag Fe age 
COSMOPOLITAN akes one typica article 
LITERARY DIGEST \¥_ from each. From High-Brow to 
AMERICAN WEEKLY \&  Low-Brow and from Finance to 
NATION'S BUSINESS \% Baseball, etc. From Edwin 


PICTORIAL REVIEW ’ : UT 
ALL FICTION FIELD %, Markham’s articles on “What 


AMERICAN MERCURY Xe to Read” to popular short 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY stories. Combining all 
SATURDAY EVENING POST the elements necessary to 
run the circulation into 
millions. Combining the best features of these magazines with 
some original features of its own. 


CIRCULATION 19 MILLIONS 


PRIMARILY FOUNDED FOR 


Principle and Progress, for Rights and Righteousness, 
for Tolerance and Temperance and for Love of Liberty 





19 Millions 











EXCLUSIVE TRADE MARK CAMPAIGN 

The only magazine in America featuring the pictorial Trade Mark Syndicate 
drawings—George Ingraham Copyrighted 1927—a service that actually sells 
to the readers at a glance the various fundamentals involved in proving the 
value of the best-known Trade Mark Products—through pictures, parables, 
similes and logic. Advertise your trade mark products to readers that we 
have already prepared for the reception of your message. This is an invaluable 
aid to advertising. 











Circulation figures of first issue (March): Print 100,000; Net Sale 70,000 remaining 
copies given away in Doctors, Dentists Offices, Barber Shops and Factory Buil:ings. 
A frank confession but good circulation. 


GEORGE INGRAHAM, Business Manager 
Murray Hill 5798 —441 Lexington Ave., New York City — Vanderbilt 5456 
AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR HOME MAGAZINE 
Publishers—The Companion Publishing Company, Inc., New York City 
Western Office—A. T. SEARS & SON, = as Michigan Ave., Chicago 
n 
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savines and investment institutions 
is well known and as such he 
should be made to face a greater 
combined fire through joint adver- 
tising. This opinion was expressed 
by C. B. Engle, of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company, Denver, 
who was a speaker before a session 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

The basic need, he declared, is 
for all the factors in the thrift 
movement to realize their mutual 
interest and work together in fight- 
ing the common enemy. “All legiti- 
mate thrift agencies,” Mr. Engle 
stated, “such as savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and 
life insurance companies, as well 
as investment houses, should be re- 
garded as complimentary rather 
than competitive. If we can assist 
these other agencies in inculcating 
the thrift motif, we can be sure 
their patrons will graduate into 
bond buyers and gravitate to us.” 

C. H. Handerson, president of 
the association, spoke on the ob- 
jectives of financial advertising. 
He recommended that financial in- 
stitutions conduct two campaigns, 
one to the public reflecting the in- 
stitution and another to the insti- 
tution itself, reflecting the adver- 
tising of that institution to its 
personnel, 


Outdoor Advertising 
Development 


Addresses were made before the 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, by Burton Harrington, 
editor of The Poster, Chicago; 
Professor E. H. Gardner, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Don 
Mowry, of Madison, Wis.; Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, 
and Sir William Veno, of Man- 
chester, England. 

“The developments in this busi- 
ness,” said C. B. Lovell, of Chi- 
cago, secretary of The Outdoor 
Advertising Association, “are such 
that last year we asked that every 
pane! throughout the country be 
rebuilt according to new  stand- 
ards of practice. We asked that 
these things he done within a pe- 
riod of four or five years, and we 
literally asked 16,000 cities and 
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towns to throw back the profits of 
the next four or five years into 
the outdoor advertising industry 
that it might rank where it be- 
Aongs. The time has come when 
every form of advertising must 
realize that it can perform some 
function for an advertiser better 
than any other medium, and that 
all these mediums together, make 
a component whole and bring back 
to the advertiser full value for his 
advertising.” 


Who Foots 
the Advertising 
Bill? 


Who pays for advertising? 

Not the advertiser, nor the 
consumer, but the non-advertiser, 
Rhey T. Snodgrass, advertising di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Journal, 
told the Association of Newspaper 
Adveftising Executives. 

Arthur Ogle, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of 
National Advertisers, cited “four 
major subjects” upon which his 
organization is laying emphasis, as 
a result of a recent questionnaire 
to mewspaper publishers. Mr. 
Ogle’s talk appears in part else- 
where in this issue. 

William E. Donahue, manager 
of local display advertising for the 
Chicago Tribune, took up the ques- 
tion of retail store advancement 
and the growth of the chain store. 

“Service in retail stores is at its 
lowest ebb,” he pointed out. “Mer- 
chandisers are fooled by the no- 
tion that over-production by Ameri- 
can manufacturers has made goods 
so cheap anyone will buy. 

“The result is indifferent adver- 
tising and more indifferent sales- 
people. The miracle is that anyone 
buys at all.” 

As is usual in this departmental, 
much of the discussion was in- 
formal and the speeches extempo- 
raneous. The meeting was well 
attended. 

Harvey R. Young, advertising 
director of the Columbus Dispatch, 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. John F. Tims, Jr., busi- 
ness manager of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, was elected vice- 
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president, and Don Bridge, man- 
ager of merchandising and national 
advertising of the Indianapolis 
News, was appointed secretary- 
treasurer. 


The 
Advertiser’s Obligation 
to His Printer 


While advertisers have much 
to expect from their printers, 
the fact must not be overlooked 
that printers can perform their 
work better when advertisers dis- 
charge obligations which they 
rightfully owe to those who are 
faced with the task of giving con- 
crete form to their ideas. Gordon 
W. Kingsbury, advertising director, 
Kelvinator, Inc., Detroit, empha- 
sized this point before a meeting 
of the Graphic Arts Departmental. 

Loyalty to the printer, he said, 
is as essential as loyalty from him 
and the first move should come 
from the customer. When the 
work of the printer evinces keen 
understanding of the problems of 
the advertiser, it will be found 
highly profitable to stimulate this 
tie-up with a show of friendly in- 
terest on the part of the ad- 
vertiser. 

The meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by John Clyde Oswald, 
then turned to a discussion on what 
to expect from printers. Mr. 
Hastings first specified financial 
ability. A printer who can not 
make money for himself, he said, 
cannot make money for his ad- 
vertising customer. Craftsmanship 
was the second point he specified 
and third, the matter of service. 

Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice- 
president, Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, spoke on the part which 
printing plays in financial adver- 
tising. His speech, in part, was 
reported in last week’s issue. 


Reduce 
Advertising Waste, 
Asks Retailer 
“The real goal of advertising 


today is, by a proper study of re- 
sults, to reduce the waste,” de- 
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clared Jerome K. Sterne, general 
merchandising manager, the May 
Company, Denver, in a talk hefore 
the Associated Retail Advertisers. 

Mr. Sterne stressed the fact tha 
much advertising waste is not to 
be laid at the door of advertising, 
but of advertising follow-up. Too 
often buyers do not follow through, 
Retail salespeople are not informed 
The display tie-up is poor. But 
whose responsibility is this if not 
the merchants? This subject js 
coming in for much discussion and 
considerable correction in a lim- 
ited number of stores; but in most 
stores it is the greatest field today 
for merchandise promotion. 

“There is waste, too,” he said 
“in merchandising blindness or 
stubbornness, or call it what you 
will. What I mean is the prac- 
tice of trying to sell the public 
what the public does not want. No 
one, so far as I know, has yet been 
successful in going against the tide 
of demand. The practice is an 
insult to public intelligence. Slow 
moving stocks, buyers’ mistakes, 
and merchandising pets should find 
some other way out.” 

J. R. Ozanne, advertising man- 
ager of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
wholesale, Chicago, in following 
the same general line of argument, 
said: 

“We can’t make over these folks 
behind the counter but we can get 
them into a condition where they 
have a few more facts about the 
goods and where they are enthu- 
siastic about passing them out and 
where they are interested in making 
the place look a little better. We 
can keep them from being alibi 
shooters.” 

R. M. Wright, advertising man- 
ager of Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, St. Louis, in discussing 
newspaper advertising, said : “It can 
have a much longer life than one 
day if it tells an interesting story 
about the store and the merchan- 
dise, with a minimum of price ap- 
peal. During the spring season we 
conducted a style campaign, fea- 
turing ‘The Style Store of Saint 
Louis.’ We believe the advertise- 
ments were of considerably more 
than temporary value to the store. 
There was no price appeal used 
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Can you address 
a mailing list 
of 100,000 
for less than $10% 
with your 
present equipment? 








DDRESSING is not 
the least important expense of 
modern business. Mailing lists 
are constantly growing, more 
mailings are being made each 
year. To insure profits it is vi- 
tally important that addressing 
efficiency be kept high and costs 
low. 


Advertisers and publishers have 
discovered a mew source of 
profit from mailings through the 
use of Pollard-Alling Automatic 
Addressers. They have found 
that the Pollard-Alling System 
is the fastest made—and be- 
cause it is the fastest it reduces 
expense to a minimum. 


Addressing costs not to ex- 
ceed 10c per 1000 names with 


Automatic Addresser for 
cards, envelopes, house 
organs, broadsides, etc., 
capacity 15,000 per hour 
net 





Pollard-Alling Automatic Equip- 
ment. Embossing of plates in- 
cluding the cost of plates and 
hire of an operator at $18.00 per 
week can be done for less than 
$7.00 per thousand. 

And the work is perfect—clean, 
clear, accurate. No matter what 
the quantity, no matter what the 
type of mailing there is Pollard- 
Alling Equipment specially de- 
signed to meet your require- 
ments. Tell us what you need 
and we'll do the rest. 


POLLARD-ALLING 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Addressing, Mailing and Listing 
Machines 
226 West 19th St. New York City 
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the entire time in this campaign, 
although the price of each article 
was mentioned as a part of the 
story.” 

George B. Forristal was re-elect- 
ed president of this group. He is 
connected with the Foley Brothers 
Drygoods Co. Houston, Tex. 
Other officers chosen are: David 
Lampe, Washington, first vice-pres- 
ident, Lucille Latham, Omaha, 
Nebr. second vice-president; and 
Milton Pandras, Dallas, Tex. 
secretary and treasurer. 


Theater Program 
Publishers Meet 


During the two sessions which 
marked the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Theater 
Program Publishers, E. E. Brugh 
was elected to serve his sixth term 
as president. Mr. Brugh, who is 
president of the Clyde W. Riley 
Advertising System, Chicago, to- 
gether with J. C. Chevalier, secre- 
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tary of the New York Theater 
Program Corporation, discussed the 
uses of theater program adver ising 
and reviewed the progress o/ this 
medium through the year. 

G. A. Wahlgreen, of the Na- 
tional Program Company, San 
Francisco, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and D. R. Mills, Mills Adver- 
tising Company, Omaha, secretary. 

The following were elected di- 
rectors: Richard Cohn, The Play. 
goer, Detroit; James G. Sprecher, 
Theater Program Advertising 
Company, Los Angeles, and Mr. 
Wahlgreen. 


H. M. Snow with Condé Nast 

Homer Verma Snow, recently with 
the H. S. Howland Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, has joined the promo 
tion department of the Condé Nas 
Publications, Inc., New York. Prior 
to that, he conducted his own business. 


Serv-el Appoints H. W. Foulds 
H. W. Foulds, advertising manager 
of The Serv-el Co ration, New York, 
has been appoint assistant to the 
president, Frank E. Smith. 

















The production of a given advertisement is 
but an important detail of the rounded service 
we are prepared to furnish our near-by manu- 


facturers in Central New England. 
business experience our principals bring 
to bear upon the sales and merchandising 
problems of our clients is, we believe, our 
chiefest asset for those with whom we work. 


om 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 


The 
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52,680 Today! 


Third Street— ey A wots \ 
Amarillo’s busy “ Ns (as ay ip 
cross-town ae 
thoroughfare. ) 


Amarillo 


Capital of The Rich Texas Panhandle 


An empire overnight! 480 miles of new railroads— 
480,000 acres of proven oil lands—a productive 
agricultural domain as large as Ohio—America’s 
largest natural gas field—and a half-million popu- 
lation increase in five years! 


A Marvelous New Market Awaits 
The Wide-Awake Manufacturer 
The per capita wealth is startlingly high and the 
market probably the brightest spot west of the 
Mississippi today. A territory ripe for most manu- 
facturers to start or increase sales and secure a 
tremendous advantage for years to come. 





Intelligent, White Americans 
Easy To Reach 

One city and one newspaper dominate this great 
new empire. And with 90% of the population 
native born, literate, white Americans, good ad- 
vertising copy in their daily paper will produce 
unusual response. 

It costs nothing to investigate—for information on 
your particular opportunity, write to 

Norris Ewing, Asst. Gen’l Manager 


Amarillo Globe-News, Amarillo, Texas 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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Lithographed Cartons 


=, 


We are specialists in the 


manufacture of high- 
grade Cartons and Display 
Containers, artistically litho- 
graphed in rich, striking colors. 
Our clients are among the 
most important and prominent 
manufacturers in America. 


LY 


Realizing, as you do, that the 
most superior goods are difh- 
cult to sell unless attractively 
packaged and properly dis- 
played, it is suggested that you 
avail yourself of the skill and 
ocpeneins experience of our Service De- 
Bade. partment, which will furnish 
ome -you—absolutely free and 
without obligation—ideas, 
dummies and estimates of 
special designs for your prod- 
uct. May we not work with 

you on your problem? 


Lithographed Folding 
Boxes, Labels, Window 
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Display Advertising, 
Commercial Stationery 


Brooks Bank Note Co “~~, s- 


Philadelphia 
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Protecting Fictitious 
Personal Names 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


( UESTIONS are frequently 
asked regarding the legal 
protection of such names as “Jim 
Henry,” used by the Mennen 
Company; “Carrie Blanchard,” 
Postum Cereal Company; “Mary 
Jean Hart,” Igleheart Brothers, 
nd many others. These names 
ire familiar to many readers of 
advertisements, and while some of 
them are the names of individuals, 
many others represent entirely fic- 
titious characters created to lend 
the interest and value of a per- 
sonal signature to advertisements. 
A recent inquiry comes from an 
official of a large advertising 
agency who states that he would 
like to protect such a name from 
infringement in behalf of a client, 
and asks: 

“What can be done in the way 
of registering or copyrighting this 
name so that it can be protected as 
the possession of the client in 
question ?” 

It appears that nothing can be 
done by way of registration to 
protect the name for the particu- 
lar purpose in which it is to be 
used. In other words, there is no 
Federal service that recognizes as 
property the name of a fictitious 
character when used to sign an 
advertisement. 

For some time, the trade-mark 
division of the Patent Office ac- 
cepted the registration of the 
names of fictitious characters used 
in newspaper comic strips. It was 
thought that these names were 
trade-marks, under the meaning of 
the law; but several recent de- 
cisions of the Patent Office indi- 
cate that this interpretation has 
been over-ruled. The office now 
holds that any proper name, to be 
registrable, must actually be used 
as a trade-mark on goods in inter- 
state commerce, and must be writ- 
te: or printed in a particular, dis- 
tinctive manner. Furthermore, the 
name must comply with the rules 
and provisions of the law regard- 
ng trade-mark registration, It is, 
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therefore, the distinctive manner 
in which a name is written that 
is registrable, and not the name 
itself. 

Therefore, it is probable that 
the name which the inquirer men- 
tions may be fregistrable if it is 
used on merchandise sold in inter- 
state commerce, and if it is writ- 
ten or printed in a particular, dis- 
tinctive manner. But in that case, 
every time the name was used as 
a signature to an advertisement, 
the advertiser would be required 
to print in connection with it the 
registration notice, and it is likely 
that the notice would largely de- 
stroy its personality value as a 
signature. 

A recognized authority who 
was consulted regarding the sub- 
ject said that he thought the best 
procedure in such a case was to 
establish it as the property of the 
user by repeated application in 
advertisements. From the time 
the name is first used, evidence of 
its adoption and use should be 
carefully preserved. Therefore, 
while the name is in no sense a 
trade-mark, the owner will be able 
to prove that he is using it in 
close association with the promo- 
tion of his business and to identify 
his product by means of his ad- 
vertising. 

While court decisions on ques- 
tions of this kind are exceedingly 
scarce, the authority mentioned is 
of the opinion that the owner of a 
name which is fictitious and which 
he continually uses as a part of 
his advertising policy, could pro- 
tect it against infringement under 
the common law. As the distribu- 
tion and merchandising of goods 
has become more complicated, the 
courts, in unfair competition cases, 
have shown an increasing tendency 
to favor the first in the field and 
protect him against unfair in- 
fringement. Therefore, it is fair- 
ly certain that if a manufacturer 
built up a business by the use of 
a fictitious name in his advertis- 
ing he would find the courts favor- 
ably disposed toward protecting 
his intangible property right to the 
name. 

In a great many unfair competi- 
tion cases the decisions have been 
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Foreign Trade 


Varies in Meaning According 
to One’s Interests: 


Depends upon whether one is 
already in it—and how long. 

Or upon one’s intent to go into 
it—what line. 

There are stages of advance- 
ment—naturally. 

Present tendency is to acquire 
branch units abroad—an ad- 
vanced stage. 

Still exports and imports grow 
daily and deserve support— 
a normal stage. 

Improving matters through vari- 
ous arrangements with foreign 
competitors—an intermediary 
stage. 


In All of Which 


Lawyers study the legal interests 
involved—necessarily. 
Engineers appraise the technical 
factors—necessarily. 
Economists analyze the economic 
background—necessarily. 
Merchandising men calibrate the 
opportunities—necesgsarily. 


Such is the practice in domestic 
trade. 

Foreign trade requires no less 
attention—if it is to pay. 

A many-sided field survey is the 
rational method. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 





Preliminary consultation solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 
Foreign Trade Consultant and Field 
Survey Specialist 
(Former American Trade Commissioner, 
erlin) 


27 William Street, New York 


Telephone: Hanover 4804 
Cable Address: Greyart 
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grounded on the proposition of 
misleading or deceiving the pub- 
lic. Therefore, if people were :n 
the habit of using a name in their 
correspondence with a manufac- 
turer, it is exceedingly likely that 
they would be deceived by the use 
of the same name by any competi- 
tive manufacturer. 


How 
about the ‘Ear 
Industry? 


Muff 


Tue WILLHELM Press 
Dunetten, N. J. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you know of any product or any- 
thing that is not represented by a pub- 
lication? I am seeking some sort of a 
—— that is not already covered. 
lave you any suggestion and can you 
help me in any way? 

Tue WILLHELM Press, 
W. F. WitiHetm 


E should like to help Mr. 
Willhelm out. For this pur- 
pose we have made a medium-size 
investigation and fear he will have 
more difficulty than he anticipates. 
Vinegar, peanuts, amusement 
parks, rabbits and nuts are all 
represented by one or more publi- 
cations. There seems to be no in- 
dustry and few products unrepre- 
sented. 

The great industry of matri- 
mony, for example, has no less 
than six publications devoted to its 
interests which may help explain 
its continued popularity. Four 
publications take up the problems 
of nut culture, and six are con- 
cerned with the habits of rabbits. 

The anthropologists have four 
papers. Amusement parks the 
same number, and the bee-keeping 
industry no less than ten. 


EVEN ABYSSINIA IS REPRESENTED 


In the foreign language field, 
some interesting facts strike the 
investigator searching a publica 
tion for our correspondent. E\ 
Abyssinia is represented. 7 
Jugoslavs have twenty-seven pa- 
pers, the Dutch only sixteen. Bu 
the Czecho-Slovaks have seven 
two, the Italians 123 and the Span 
ish 145. 

Things seem to be pretty w:! 
covered in every field of man’s 
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DAKOTA 
HOME SERVICE 


A cooperative educational cam- 
paign to awaken a larger appre- 
ciation of local communities 
Dakota Home Service was 
conceived around the idea of 
Community Endeavor. The 
Slogan—“Everything I Want 
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the Dakota Farmer 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
¥.C. Allen, Publisher 


Is Here’—was adopted as an 
expression of the thought that the Dakotas are an 


ideal place in which to make a home. 


The Retail Merchant 


The merchant is interested in 
the benefits of advertising. 


His interest is increased in 
the development and progress of 
his community and his farmer 
neighbors. 


He is stimulated to better sales 
efforts and intensive follow up of 
his own and his manufacturers’ 
advertising. 


The Farm Family 


The entire family is interested 
in Community Endeavor. 

The farm family is interested 
in the merchant as a source of 
daily service, an important fac- 
tor in community progress,—a 
neighbor. 

The farm family becomes a 
better customer in the local com- 
munity and more appreciative of 
merchants’ services. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


Dakota retail merchants pay for Dakota Home 
Service advertising at regular rates. 

Dakota Home Service advertising appears exclu- 
sively in THE DAKOTA FARMER. 

Every Dakota Home Service Merchant is a paid 
subscriber to THE DAKOTA FARMER. 

THE DAKOTA FARMER serves more than 80,000 
farm families twice a month—more than 33,000 in 
North Dakota and more than 42,000 in South Dakota. 


obvious that a full 
iation, on the part 
rchants and farm 
es, of the broader 
ng of Convenience 
vice — Progress — 
y — Economy can 
react toward the 
lishment of an 
singly sound and 

market in The 

Farmer Empire. 


Merchants in All Lines 
of Trade are Back of 
Dakota Home Service. 


More than 550 retail mer- 
chants, in more than 175 
separate communities, are 
actively participating. 
| A details regarding 
kota Home Service, 
wil ladly be furnished 
e oa Farmer, 
y BR, 


‘Everything I Want is Here” 
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WHO 


Uses Our SERVICE? 


Do THEY UsEOURSERVICE? 


Because it guarantees tremendous re- 
sults. Here’s what our clients say of it: 
Ditto, Inc.—“Getting wonderful results. 
Men and families enthusiastic.” 
Reliance State Bank—‘“Using your ser- 
vice in bond drive, we did 228% of 
quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—“Your contest 
has developed more interest than con- 
templated. First week results indicate 
that contest will run far above our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

Book House for Children—“Your Pickit 
& Winit service increased our business 
52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


SorT OF SERVICE Is IT? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds 
up turnover and collections, opens new 
territory, stimulates house and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 
To THESE BRIEF QUESTIONS 


can be found in our booklet “Sales 
Contests.” Every Executive interested 
in Sales should have a copy on file, for 
it contains very valuable information 
on Sales — Campaigns — Stimulation — 
Contests, etc. 


WRITE Foi5o¥." is Gree and tm. 


plies no obligation. 


UPSCO. 
Pickit and Winit Service 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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needs both in food, clothing and 
amusement. 

Yet, so far as we were able to 
find out, there is as yet no publi- 
cation to represent the great, inter- 
national ear muff industry. Here 
is a somewhat seasonal industry 
which might, if represented by a 
live, aggressive publication, be able 
to lengthen the season for the 
product, discover new uses and 
what not. 

What with riveting in big cities, 
useless conversation, radio an- 
nouncers who repeat seventy-six 
times the advertiser’s name during 
the course of a half-hour program, 
and other disagreeable noises, there 
would seem to be a brilliant op- 
portunity for this old industry, 
hurt so grievously by steam heat 
and the whims of fickle fashion, 
to stage a sensational comeback. 

But except for this one out- 
standing exception we fail to find 
“any product or anything” not 
represented by a_ publication— 
(Ed. Printers’ INK. 





















John Coode President of 
Retail Grocers 


John Coode, Nashville, Tenn., was 
elected president of the National Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, at its recent 
convention at Omaha, Nebr. Eugene 
Berthueme, Superior, Wis., was made 
vice-president, and John F. Weideman, 
Kansas City, Mo., treasurer. 

Walter Tyre was elected long 
term director, and Richard Jepson, 
Omaha, was chosen to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Berthueme. 

New Orleans was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1928. 


Munsingwear Reports 
Net Income 


The Munsingwear Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, and subsidiaries, manufacturers 

Munsingwear underwear and hosiery, 
report a net income for the six months 
ended May 31, 1927, of $300,711, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against 
$299,140 in the first half of the pre 
ceding fiscal year. 


J. A. Morris Joins the 
Autocar Company 


. A. Morris, recently owner of the 
Auto Trucking Agency, New York, has 
become assistant sales manager of the 
Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. He 
will be the traveling executive in 
charge of dealers and dealer sale: 
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-++-Average production of 
New England opera- 
tives in 3 industries 
over 4 year period. 
Average production = 





workers in 3 Rich- 
mond industries,— | 
iron, paperand 
tobacco, 





Why will the 1927 payrolls of one Richmond 
industry carry 5,000 more names than in 1925? 


With factories dotting the map of 
the nation, the great tobacco com- 
panies are in a position to know 
where labor is most efficient and 
production costs are lowest. When 
increasing demand _ necessitated 
major plant expansion two years 
ago, they did not hesitate in select- 
ing Richmond. They state that the 
deciding factor in locating these 
additions employing 5,000 workers, 
was the record of Richmond labor, 
maintained year after year, of the 
highest year-round level of produc- 
tion of any city in which they 
operate. ; 

The reason behind this amazing 
record is not obscure. Science has 
proven that man’s efficiency falls 
to a low ebb in extremely cold 
weather and extremely hot weather. 
The effect of the seasons on indus- 
try has been carefully studied over 
a period of years. The chart shown 


here was made from actual pro- 
duction records. The New Eng- 
land curve represents the work of 
operatives in three different cities 
over a period of four years. It is 
reproduced by permission of the 
Yale University Press from “Cli- 
mate and Civilization,” by Ells- 
worth Huntington. The Richmond 
curve was made from the produc- 
tion records of five plants engaged 
in three lines of industry—iron, 
paper and tobacco. 

Investigation will show you that 
the vital influence of climate on in- 
dustry is no myth. 

If you are interested in low pro- 
duction cost and quick cheap trans- 
portation to the richest section of 
the South and the greatest markets 
of the East, write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 103, Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND 


VIRGINI 


AS FAR SOUTH AS YOU NEED GO FOR LABOR AND A. THERN 


DISTRIBUTION; 


AS FAR SOUTH AS YOU CAN GO FOR QUICK 


TRANSPORTATION NORTH BY RAIL AND WATER 





Write for a free copy of 
“Joys of Living in Rich- 
mond telling of recrea- 
tiona! advantages for em 
ployer and employee. 


Ww 


Even in winter the fair- 
ways of Richmond's 
seven golf clubs are 
dotted with players and 
club verandas are a 
riot of color and life. 
There is “foursome 
weather” every month, 
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ee and Retailer 
bbe You--Jhen What? 


OU know your product has a market. 

You know the public will buy it if 
given a chance. But—the jobbers and 
retailers won’t push it! They will fill 
orders but you must create the market. 
They cannot visualize the market as you 
see it, and refuse to put it on their shelves 
unless you establish demand. 


There is a way out! DIRECT SELLING! 
Marketing goods direct from maker to 
user. If your product has merit, thou- 


sands of ambitious responsible men and - 


women will talk, demonstrate and sell 
your product to the people who use it. 
They will work for you on a straight 
commission basis. They will give you 
national distribution quickly—distribu- 
tion that you can control. 


Thousands of manufacturers who were 
faced with jobber-dealer inertia have 
found the way to a big profitable busi- 
ness through DIRECT SELLING. Per- 
haps you can, too! 

Check your product against the requirements listed 

at the right, then write us at once. Our represen- 


tative will, without obligation, analyze your sales 
possibilities in this field and answer your questions. 


Advegtising Agencies: Send for copies of these mag- 
azines. Many of your clients can’use them profitably. 








Does Your 
Product Meet 
These 


| Requirements? 


2 


* strated before the 


Can it be demon- 
jt prospects eyes? 


2 Is it portable and 
* the unit of retail 
sale not over $10. 


3 Is it a specialty, pre- 
* ferably not usually 
| found in stores? 


4 Is the retail pr 
* at least double the 


| manufacturing cost? 


5 Has your product 
* unusual selling { 
tures which the sales- 
man can stress in his 
selling talk? 


6 Are you equip; 

* to manufacture or 
a large enough scale to 
fill orders in gr 
volume? 








Opportunity — Extra Money — Spare Time Money Making — Salesology — How '» Sell 


Che DIRECT SELLING PUE PUBLISHERS 


Million Professional Go-Ge: 


565 FIFTH AVENUE --- * NEW NEW YORK 
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Co-ordination 
Needed in Window 
Display Work 


- 


Members of the International As- 
sociation of Display Men Are 
Told That One of the Weak- 
nesses of Window Displays Lies 
in the Failure to Tie in with 
the General Campaign 


T= is a general lack of 
knowledge on the part of the 
manufacturer as to just what the 
retailer requires in window dis- 
plays, according to a report made 
by W. L. Stensgaard, of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration, at the annual convention 
of the International Association of 
Display Men, recently held at De- 
troit. Mr. Stensgaard is president 
of the association. His report 
summed up a survey involving 598 
stores which had been made by 
the association under his direction. 
\n examination of photographs 
of displays submitted by 100 man- 
ufacturers showed that at least 95 
per cent of the displays were unfit 
for reproduction because they 
lacked the qualities demanded by 
the average retailer. With but 
two or three exceptions, the manu- 
facturers failed to realize what the 
dealer considers a good display. 
Many demonstrations of how to 
yuild window displays, which 
ade use of .gas appliances, elec- 
- refrigerators, radio equipment, 
iring apparel and other merchan- 
e, were interspersed throughout 
program. Joseph H. Marshall, 
the National Retail Clothiers, 
e a demonstration accompanied 
a talk on “Linking Show Win- 
vs with National Advertising 
mpaigns.” 
‘esearch activities, to be spon- 
d by the Display Men’s asso- 
ion, which would help bring 
it a closer co-ordination of 
lay advertising with other 
ns of advertising and merchan- 
ig, were advocated in a speech 
’. K. Woodbridge, president of 
International Advertising As- 
ation. He declared that such 
udy would greatly increase the 
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value and use of display advertis- 
ing. 

P. W. Warner, director of sales 
promotion and displays, of Berlite, 
Ltd., Sydney, Australia, said that 
an observation of American win- 
dow displays indicated that 75 per 
cent of them were good-will build- 
ers, conveying an advertising idea 
as a background for the presenta- 
tion of merchandise offerings. 

“The National Advertiser’s In- 
terest in Modern Display,” was 
discussed by C. C. Agate, managing 
director, the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association. Thomas 
Leslie, director of displays, Wilson 
Bros., Chicago, spoke on “How 
Display Enters into Our Merchan- 
dising Program.” The members 
of the Dayton, Ohio, Display Men’s 
Club put on a play cong oe 
Merchandising in One Act. 

Mr. Stensgaard was a -elected 
president of the association. J H. 
Everetts, of Davenport, Iowa was 
named first vice-president; L. L. 
Wilkens, Oklahoma City, second 
vice-president; H. W. Weaver, 
Detroit, third vice-president; L. A. 
Rogers, Chicago, secretary, and 
I. E. Ogg, Sharon, Pa., treasurer. 

The next convention will be 
held at Toronto. 


W. C. Jones Heads Noleex 
Corporation 


W. Covert Jones, formerly vice- 
resident and general manager of the 
oyce & Veeder Company, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed president of 
the Noleex Corporation, New York, cap- 
sule radiator cement. He had also’ been 
with the American Eveready Works, 
of the National Carbon Company. 


Outdoor Magazines Appoint 
C. B. Hull 


Charles B. Hull, formerly with Out- 
door Recreation, Chicago, has been ap- 
ointed Western manager of _ the 
ational Sportsman and Hunting & 
Fishing, Boston, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


New Advertising Business at 
Washington 


Paul L. Heller and Charles L. Mun- 
nerlyn, both with the Washington, 
Post, have started an advertising 
business at ashington, C., under 
the name of Heller-Munnerlyn | Adver- 
tising. 
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When a newspaper 
has for many years 
carefully censored all 
the advertising that 
has appeared in its 
columns, of necessity 
it has built up a 
confidence among its 
readers that is invalu- 
able to advertisers 
whose copy is accept- 


able. 


The York, Pa. 


Gazette and Daily 


is such a newspaper, 
and it covers all of 


York County, Pa. 


intensively and com- 
pletely. 


Howland and Howland 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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How the 
Department Store Views 
National Advertising 


(Continued from page 8) 
ment store that the future holds 
no danger for it due to lack of 
its control over his brand and his 
merchandise. Let his policy be of 
the sort that will make the de- 
partment store confident that none 
of the difficulties mentioned pre- 
viously will be met. With few ex- 
ceptions, the national advertisers 
who are most firmly established 
with department stores have fol- 
lowed this policy. 

The next thing is to begin treat- 
ing department store distribution 
as a unique problem, different 
from that of the corner drug 
store. The advertiser should sell 
the buyer, merchandise man, adver- 
tising manager, even the copy 
writer on his merchandise. He 
should put more effort into that 
personal contact and personal sell- 
ing that awaken the department 
store’s representatives to the possi- 
bilities of his goods. He should 
furnish them with the information 
and the inspiration they want. He 
should get the people from the ad- 
vertising office to visit his plant 
if he can—to let them get the in- 
side story of his merchandise, and 
meet the men and women who are 
the inspiration of his business. If 
they are the right type they will 
inspire confidence and enthusiasm. 

It seems to me that if I were 
the advertising manager of a prod- 
uct for which department stores 
were important outlets, I would 
look into the possibility of a trav- 
eler for department store inspira- 
tion alone. Someone who knew 
his merchandise but who was not 
just a salesman. Someone with 
tact, with personality, with en- 
thusiasm and with an understand- 
ing of department store problems 
and methods. Perhaps this person 
could show little direct resul's, 
but if the advertiser’s merchan- 
dise is being unjustly neglected by 
the promotion departments of de- 
partment stores, this, in my op!"- 
ion, is the most effective remedy. 

Certain manufacturers have 
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ABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, Mount 
Morris, Illinois, specialists in publication 
printing, announce the opening of a New 

York office at 1 Madison Avenue (Telephone Caledonia 
1482), in charge of Mr. Arthur Tomalin, formerly 
managing editor of Pictorial Review. A Chicago office 
has been maintained at 38 S. Dearborn Street (Tele- 
phone Randolph 0813), for two years in charge of Mr. 
Stephen A. Woodruff, formerly publishing agent for 
the Moody Bible Institute. It has been found necessary 
to establish these two offices to keep in touch with our 
many customers and to accord prompt attention to 
inquiries. 

For twenty-nine years Kable Brothers Company has specialized in 
publication printing. The 227 publications, most of them monthly, 
that we now print embrace the official organs of fraternal organiza- 
tions, labor unions, agricultural associations, service clubs, religious 
societies, schools and colleges, house organs of various kinds, general 
magazines like Outdoor Recreation, Outdoor Life, How to Sell, Poultry 
Tribune, Hunting and Fishing, National Sportsman, The Drama, 
Retail Furniture Selling, and trade journals like National Retail 
Lumber Dealer and Mutual Underwriter. Our customers come from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, and 
scores of intermediate points—72 cities in all. We give them good 
printing, often better service than they get at home, comfortably 
lower printing costs, and the savings that result from a central point 
of distribution. 


Kaple 
= \ Brothers 
Me ( ompany 


Specializing in 
Publication 
Printing at 

Mount Morris 
Illinois 


Mr. WooDRUFF _ Mr. TOMALIN 
Chicago Representative New York Representative 
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The Story of 
American Business 


Is told month by month 
in Scribner’s Magazine 
by Alexander Dana 
Noyes, expert financial 
interpreter, dean of 
American financial 
writers. It is a fascin- 
ating story, and one 
that you should not 
allow yourself to miss. 
Buy the 


July 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


at the nearest news-stand 














asked me what suggestion the dc 
partment store that does not be- 
lieve in price wars has for elim 
inating sharpshooting in whic! 
branded merchandise is used { 
a target. Well, I don’t believe we 
know, except that it is not 
Capper-Kelly Bill. There are, 
the opinion of the departmen 
stores, too many fundamental mis- 
takes and too much unfairness 
that bill. 

The most effective means th 
I know of is in choosing distri 
utors, wholesale and retail, wix 
are in sympathy with the adver: 
tiser’s purposes and who have 
backbone enough to stand back of 
them even at the expense of losing 
a little business temporarily. If 
this policy is adhered to all along 
the line, I do not believe sharp- 
shooting is going to be disastrous, 
even though it may at times be 
worrisome. Again, a personal rep- 
resentative of the caliber just 
suggested might be of great as- 
sistance. 


Advanced by Des Moines 


“Register” and “Tribune” 

Hugh B. Lee will be made national 
advertising manager of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Register and Tribune-Capital, on 
August 1, succeeding Martin M. 
Mauger, whose resignation is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Lee has 
been with these papers as assistant na- 
tional advertising manager for the last 
four years. Don W. Whitmer will 
s&icceed Mr. Lee as assistant national 
advertising manager. 


National Tea Company Sales 


The National Tea Company reports 
sales for May, 1927, of $4,412,867, 
against $4,402,874 for May, 1926. Sales 
for the first five months of this year 
amounted to $23,023,011, against $22,- 
141,923 for the corresponding months 
of last year. 


“Ruralett” a New Magazine 


The first issue of Ruralett, a monthly 
magazine, will be published by the 
Allied Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va., on August 1. It will appeal to 
the general reader. The page-size wil! 
be eight by eleven inches. 


S. Z. Oppenheim Joins 
“The Scholastic” 


_ S. Z. Oppenheim, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Telegram, has joined the advertising 
staff of The Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Two 
NEW MEN 


RIO 


Tuomas ErwINn, Art Director 


J. STIRLING GETCHELL, Account Manager 


FRANK SEAMAN Incorporated 


New YORK 
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cA. nnouncing 
the consolidation of 


) BENSON & GAMBLE 


and 


q JOHNSON, READ & CO. | 


Offective ~ 
a ~ July1,1927—0 a 
a ‘eee 
cA UNION of two long established 
advertising agenctes, one founded in 1909 and 
the other in 1915, both exponents of personal ser- 
vice rendered by principals. 
This consolidation broadens the senior personnel, 


thus giving a more varied and resourceful service to 


clients. 
PARTNERS 


Joun Benson Car. P, JoHNsSON 
T.S. GAMBLE Georc_E H. Reap 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 

Arthur T. Lewis, Manager of Copy and Plans 

Carl H. Jenkins, Manager of Space and Contraés 
Marshall W. Hill, Manager of Mechanical Produ@ion 


BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 
General «Advertising Agency 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 
[ Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


carrying the names of Benson & Gamble, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
’ Chicago, and Johnson, Read & Co., 202 South State Street, Chicago, 
should change their mailing lists to accord with the address above. J) 


| 


~ Notice oF Cuance or Appress: All publishers and those who are ) 
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National Newspaper 
Advertising 
Lineage Records 


eECURITIES ResgarRcH CORPORATION ~ 
ew York 


w of Printers’ Inx: 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
e “Survey of Current Business” I 
save noticed that you compile figures 
showing the amount of national adver- 
sing of various kinds appearing in 
1ewspapers of forty-four cities. I am 
interested in the amount of advertising 
cigar, cigarette, and tobacco firms. 
ve you any figures on the amount of 
ivertising done by the individual to- 
yucco companies, the sum of which, 
make the figure shown in this series 
reported by you? 





| will appreciate it if you will let me 
know if these figures on individual com- 
panies are available for my use. 
Exsseta E. FrevupentHat, 
Secretary 


For over two years figures in- 
dicating the volume of national 
advertising carried in the news- 
papers of approximately forty-four 
cities have been published in 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 

The lineage figures are pre- 
sented so that one may see how 
much national advertising is being 
done in each city in any of the 
following classifications : 


Automobile Advertising. 

Automobile Accessories. 

Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco. 
Financial Advertising. 

Food, Groceries and Beverages. 
Hotels and Resorts. 

Household Furniture and Furnishings. 
Men’s Clothing. 

Musical Instruments. 

Radio. 

Radio and Electrical. 

Railroads and Steamships. 

Shoes. 

oilet Articles and Medical Prepara- 


Women’s Wear. 

Miscellaneous. 

For example, the “Cigars, Cig- 
arettes and Tobacco” table will re- 
eal the number of lines of national 

vertising published in forty-four 

irkets. The names of the indi- 

lual advertisers are not given. 
Such figures, however, can be ob- 
ained from the leading newspapers 

any particular city. 

The Printers’ INK MoNTHLY 
ummary, because of its value as 

barometer of general business 





Every advertiser 
can use the 
Journal to 
advantage. 


A sweeping 
statement but 
investigate ! 


You’ll want facts 
to substantiate. 


We have them 
ready for you. 


The Journal is the only 
magazine of paid circu- 
lation with a complete 
coverage of everymember 
bank of the American 
Bankers Association. 


AMERICAN 

BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Edited by James E. Clark 


110 East 42nd St., New York City 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 East 42nd 
St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 S. La 

Salle St., Chicago, Ill. . 
STANLEY IKERD, 129 W. 2nd St., 
Los Angeles 


(Member A. B. C.) 











nditions, is being reprinted in 
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You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 
EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
ince 1898 
. 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 


*“* Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America”’ 
. 


Sample—distribution—rates on request 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS.M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


1) 0) 22 Ft 


$40,000,000.00 
Payroll 


makes prosperous | 17,000 people 
who are kept constantly em- 
ployed in 125 major and 225 
smaller manufacturing plants 
with a capital investment of 


$129,000,000.00. 





Readin — 
4 out of 5 Homes 

Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat’! Representatives 


Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 
Boston 


247 Park Ave. 
New York 
Old South Bidg., 
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“Survey of Current Business,” js 
sued monthly by the United Stat~s 
Department of Commerce. This 
Government bulletin each mon! 
presents a picture of the busine 

situation by giving index figures of 
conditions in various lines of tra 

and industry.—[Ed. Printers’ IN x, 


E. J. Finch Joins World Wice 
Advertising Corporation 


Ellis J. Finch has joined the Wor 
Wide Advertising Corporation, N 

York, in an executive capacity. * > 
business formerly conducted by Mr. 
Finch, the L. J. Finch Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, will be a)- 
sorbed by the World Wide company. 


E. J. Butler Advanced by 
Toledo Steel Products Company 


E. J. Butler, for several years with 
the Toledo Steel Products Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of valves, 
has been made sales manager. F. H. 
White, recently sales manager, has 
been placed in charge of the Pacific 
Coast sales. 


Seattle Lumber Company 
Plans Alaskan Campaign 


The Farrell Lumber Company, Seat- 
tle, Wash., has appointed the Daken 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct an advertising campaign in 
Alaska. Newspapers will be used. 


Wholesale Druggists to Meet 
at Atlantic City 


The fifty-third annual convention of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
a mr will be held at Atlantic City, 
=] J., during the week of September 
5 


Thompson Ross Appoints 
J. W. Wilder 


John Watson Wilder, who for a num- 
ber of years has conducted a financial 
advertising agency at Chicago unde: 
his own name, has retired from the 
agency business to become vice-pres 
dent in charge of advertising of Thom; 
son Ross & Company, Chicago inves! 
ment bond house. 


W. F. Deveneau with Nash- 
ville Printing Business 


Willard F. Deveneau, recently wit 
7 F. Newcomb & comenny, Inc 
ew York, has joined the illiams 
Printing Company, Nashville, Tenn 
as sales manager. e was former! 
with the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp: 
ration, New York. 
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The Advertising 
Avent’s Status When the 
Advertiser Fails 


Tue Amsro ComMPANy 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa 
y of Printers’ Inx: 


year or so ago the writer noticed 
rticle in Printers’ Inx, written in 
*r to an inquiry by an advertising 
y as to the status of its claim in 
ise of the failure of a client. 

I remember a ol article, you held 
an agency placing advertising on 
regular agency basis was an inde- 
ent contractor and as such its claim 
no priority over the claims of com- 
creditors. 

Can you advise me what decisions 

been made in the case of an 

"y rendering individual advertising 

vice on a monthly fee basis with 

erence to the priority, of such claims 

uses of bankruptcy? In the case 

in question the fee had been paid for 

several months prior to the insolvency 

and there remains an unpaid balance for 
three months’ services. 

Our claim is clearly for personal ser- 
vices rendered within ninety days but 
the trustee holds that ours is not a 
preferred claim and any information 
you can give us as to rulings in similar 
cases will be indeed appreciated. 


Tue Amsro Company, 
H. J. Rowe. 


NUMBER of articles have 
<\ appeared in Printers’ INK on 
the general subject outlined in the 
first two paragraphs of the above 
letter. These articles, however, 
were concerned with an entirely dif- 
ferent phase of the matter. They 
took up the question of “Who pays 
if the advertising agency fails?” 
Mr. Rowe wants light on “Where 
does an agency stand as a creditor 
when the advertiser fails?” 

Even though we had all of the 
facts in this particular case in our 
hands, which we have not, we 
could not pretend to give legal ad- 
vice on this question. The laws of 
i particular State on bankruptcy, 
the wording of the contract and 

many other factors enter into 

a matter for us to offer even 

neral opinion in a case of this 
ty 

case in which the question of 
the status of a claim for advertis- 
ing arose will be found in the pro- 
cee ings brought by two adver- 
tis) g agencies, the Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company and Power, 
\leander & Jenkins against C. H. 
Wil's & Company, then in bank- 
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ruptcy. One of the questions in 
that proceeding was whether or 
not advertising could be consid- 
ered merchandise. This action was 
brought in the District Court of 
the United States, for the Eastern 
District of Michigan, Southern 
Division. A discussion of that 
case will be found in Printers’ 
Ink of January 24, 1924, on page 
57.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Industrial Equipment Manu- 
facturers Combine Sales Forces 


A complete amalgamation of the sales 
forces of the National Machinery Com- 
pany, Tiffin, Ohio, and the Chambers- 
burg Engineering Company, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. has been effected. The 
National company makes forging ma- 
chines and bolt and nut machinery. 
Forging and pressing machinery is 
manufactured by the Chambersburg or- 
ganization. The unification of the two 
sales forces was inaugurated for the 
purpose of offering a complete service 
on related equipment. The two lines 
do not conflict, but augment each other. 


Simmons Profit Shows Big 
Gain 

The Simmons Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of beds and bedding, 
the six months ended May 31, 1927, 
reports a profit of $2, 242, 482; after 
charges but _ before Federal taxes, 
against a profit of $1,451,182, before 
Federal taxes, for the corresponding 
period of last year. _ 

Net sales for the,six months ended 
May 31, 1927, were $13,936,603, 
against $14, 120, 061 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. 


Industrial Film Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
The Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany, Oak Park, Ill., manufacturer of 
industrial films, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Hurja-Johnson- 
Huwen, Inc., Chicago advertising 
county. Business publications will 
used. 


President of Brown Boveri 


Electric Corporation Resigns 
Laurence R. Wilder has resigned as 
resident of the American Brown Boveri 
lectric Corporation, New York. He 
has been made chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the shipbuilding 
division of the corporation. 


David Soule with New York 


“Journal of Commerce” 
David Soule, formerly with the 
Progressive Grocer, New York, has 
joined the advertising staff of the New 
ork Journal of Commerce. 
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New York, Jury 7, 1927 
Labor Sixty thousand 
Needs members of the 
Brotherhood of 
Management | ocomotive Engi- 
neers will pay an assessment of 
$5 a month for two years—and 
thereby hangs a tale of interest 
and importance to the country at 
large. It brings home in dramatic 
fashion the importance of man- 
agement in business and emphasizes 
again the value of the work of the 
individual in these days of great 
organizations. 
e story, briefly, is this. 
Under the management of War- 
ren S. Stone, former head of the 
Brotherhood, and a man of keen 
business sense, this organization of 
labor men had entered in a big 
way many fields formerly consid- 
ered the sole territory of capital. 
Coal companies, trust companies, 
banks, office buildings, life insur- 
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ance companies and a large land 
development in Florida were ac- 
quired by this organization of labor 
men. More than a dozen different 
enterprises were organized and a 
definite policy of expansion was 
inaugurated. Economists, bankers, 
and others interested in the af- 
fairs of labor and capital watclied 
this peaceful revolution with in- 
terest. Here was labor securing 
capital from its own members and 
competing on equal terms with 
other great aggregations of capital, 
Labor’s representatives sat with 
feet under the table across from 
great captains of industry; they 
ran a coal mine and had an in- 
teresting argument during its man- 
agement with the laborers there, 
who happened also to be union 
men. The coal mines lost money. 

About a year ago Mr. Stone 
died, and a new president was 
elected. It is understood that the 
great land development at Venice 
in Florida was started against 
Stone’s wishes. This enterprise 
was pushed forward until almost 

,000,000 were poured into it. 
Some of the other enterprises pros- 
pered and some did not. A com- 
mittee of inquiry was organized 
among the membership and began 
to check up on the various organi- 
zations controlled by the Union. 

A few weeks before the an- 


nual convention, Thomas J. Mit- 


ten, of Philadelphia, was ap- 
proached on the idea of handling 
the properties. Labor had come 
to the conclusion that it needed the 
guiding hand of experienced man- 
agement. Mr. Mitten proposed 
two plans; one to take over and 
operate all the Brotherhood en- 
terprises, the other to take over 
all except the banks. One of his 
plans bound the Brotherhood to 
do what it has now agreed to do— 
raise several millions in new capi- 
tal by assessing its members. His 
plans, opposed by some of the com- 
mittee, were withdrawn before a 
vote was taken. The committce 
instead will place the $7,200,000 
to be collected in the hands of 
a board of trustees which will 
manage all the enterprises. The 
Brotherhood bank, in spite of a 
shrinkage of almost $3,000,000 in 
resources in the last fourteen 
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ths, was found to be entirely 

id, total resources being placed 

24,248,252. 

| discussing future plafis D. G. 
vers, Chairman of the Inquiry 


‘ommittee said: a 


e bank will in future be run in 
. ens way. There will be no 
» theories, no more dreams. The 
I is sound and capable of great de- 
ment. the money collected 
uch will go to protect the Brother- 
I's investment in Venice, Florida. 
believe in that property. It will 

e time to work it out. 


[he convention in session re- 
lieved President William B. Pren- 
ter of his duties as chief executive 
oficer and designated a new man 
to serve in his place. 

The whole story of the battle 
within the organization between 
somewhat visionary expansionists, 
without the executive ability of 
the late Warren S. Stone, and 
practical members who began to 
lose faith in the ability of their 
comrades to manage the huge 
sums in capital the organization 
had saved, puts management in its 
true position of highest importance. 

Any amount of capital, no mat- 
ter how great, can be wasted with- 
out the individual executive ability 
which knows how to use it. When 
poor management becomes evident, 
labor will turn for help to an out- 
sider who has shown he knows 
how to manage. There is much 
in the present situation to indicate 
that the future of “the peaceful 
industrial revolution” lies along 
lines being worked out by such 
great organizations as the General 
‘lectric Company, rather than 
hrough the entrance of labor it- 

f into a large variety of enter- 
rises. The average workman has 

more faith in the ability to 
nage successfully of a man like 
en D. Young, than in a com- 
vittee of his own elected associ- 
He would far rather invest 
savings in a well-managed 
pany which sticks to its last, 

n to entrust it to men who are 

ly to enter businesses with 

h they are not familiar. Labor 
capital are too often considered 

prime factors in industry. 
e important than either is man- 
nent. 
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The Relation 1n Printers’ Inc , 


ONTHLY for 
of Calls to uly, A. E. Mac- 


Sales im president, 
Power Plant Engineering Com- 
pany, a large distributor of Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic heaters, tells of 
his organization’s experiences in a 
recent sales contest. After the 
contest had been completed, the 
company made some analyses which 
should be of unusual interest to 
sales executives. 

The company found that 10.5 
per cent of the sales were com- 
pleted on the salesman’s first call. 
This proves beyond doubt the value 
of trying to close the sale on the 
first call. Further investigation 
showed that 16 per cent of the 
sales were closed on the sixth to 
tenth calls, an excellent argument 
for continued plugging on the part 
of the salesmen, even if the sale 
cannot be consummated after the 
first two or three calls. 

Another table prepared by Mr. 
MacInnis showed that 50 per cent 
of the sales were completed in the 
morning, 33 per cent in the after- 
noon and 17 per cent in the eve- 
ning. Any experienced sales ex- 
ecutive can write his own recom- 
mendations based on this table. 

As a final check on the results 
of the contest, the company ex- 
amined into the sources of pros- 
pects and found that by far the 
largest source was the canvass. In 
other words the way to get sales 
is to go out after them and not wait 
for them to come in through show- 
room calls, users’ recommendations, 
etc. 

The analyses made by Mr. Mac- 
Innis uncovered some interesting 
and thought-provoking facts which 
bear out the experiences of other 
sales executives. Such analyses are 
valuable when placed before any 
sales force since they prove in 
black and white a great many facts 
that salesmen are inclined to put 
down as mere theory. 


Campaigns Advertising is too 


often grossly and 
That Fail unjustly charged 
with failure when it is in no way 
to blame. This is particularly true 
of campaigns based on ‘false pre- 
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mises, hypotheses, supposed facts, 
surveys, or what you will. 

It was not so long ago that a 
large manufacturer of a nationally 
advertised building material drew 
up a rosy prospectus of what was 
to be a magnificent advertising 
campaign. The agency was en- 
thusiastic; the company’s execu- 
tives were enthusiastic; even the 
salesmen, cold exponents of new 
sales plans, were pepped up about 
it. It was to be an advertising 
coup d’etat. All this enthusiasm 
was generated in the office. 

Someone had the unimportant 
after-thought of taking the plan 
to one of the company’s more en- 
lightened and progressive dealers. 
It might be well to get an opinion 
from the field on it. The adver- 
tising manager and the agency rep- 
resentative called on the dealer, who 
promptly proceeded to pick about 
six big-size holes in the plan. He 
showed that the dealers could not 
get behind it, that it would not 
meet the approval of building con- 
tractors, and pointed out the pos- 
sibility of alienating the architects. 
The red-headed advertising man- 
ager and the agency man told 
him he didn’t know what he was 
talking about, wasn’t up to date, 
deliberately refused to see or listen 
further to the other side and left 
together in a huff. No further 
attempt was even made to ascer- 
tain how other dealers felt about 
it. 

The advertising was run. It was 
a terrible flop. And just the things 
which the dealer had pointed out 
did happen! 

Most campaigns that fail could 
be avoided by simply asking—and 
taking—a little advice from people 
who are on the ground and know. 
It is not fair to charge advertising 
with this annual wastage when a 
timely reconnaissance for facts and 
advice would forestall such ghastly 
blunders that shake confidence in all 
advertising, classing good with bad, 
and costing much money as well. 


“How Much A window display 


” in Budd’s Fifth 

Is It? Avenue Shop in 
New York on a Friday and Sat- 
urday recently attracted much 


* window, and 
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more than the usual amount of 
attention. The showing was one 
of linen crash ties, of universal 
design, priced at care- 
ful check was kept on the number 
of people who stopped by the 
this number was 
found to be more than double the 
usual figure. 

Why? 

Unobtrusively placed in the lower 
left-hand corner of the window 
was a price tag, neatly giving out 
the information that the store of- 
fered the ties at $2 each. The 
window itself was attractive but 
this was no novelty. The price tag 
was the thing that made people 
stop—which forced the merchan- 
dise, as it were, into their buying 
consciousness. 

Here are exemplified at least 
two important principles of adver- 
tising. One is the value of de- 
parting occasionally from the con- 
ventional. It is an infrequent 
occurrence for the Budd store to 
show price tags. This is done now 
and then when the firm has an 
exceptional offering. In such a 
case it creates sales because of its 
psychological effect. 

The other principle is that no 
matter what class of trade a mer- 
chandiser may be trying to reach, 
his presentation lacks strength until 
he names the price. Regardless of 
buying power, people want to know 
how much things cost. This is 
as true of Fifth Avenue as it is 
of lower Halsted Street and even 
Maxwell Street in Chicago. 

After all, what is advertising— 
window advertising or any other 
kind? It would seem to be more 
or less the simple process of de- 
scribing or showing what one has 
to sell and telling how much he 
wants for it. Glowing rhetoric, 
glaring headlines and impassioned 
praise of the merchandise are only 
side issues after all. Sales are 
made in spite of these things rather 
than because of them. 


Advanced by Birmingham 


“News and Age-Herald” 
William C. Gullahorn, for the ‘ast 
two years with the Birmingham, A’.. 
News and Age-Herald, has been m. le 
national advertising manager. 
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Stocks & Bonds | 


MUST EVENTUALLY BE SOLD 
TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
CONSUMER 


HE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
offers a concentrated market to in- 
vestment advertisers, as indicated 

by an analysis of Philadelphia’s Income 
Tax Returns. A vast market of retail 
buyers of stocks and bonds is represented 
clearly by the 129,992 thrifty men and 
women in Philadelphia whose annual in- 
comes range as high as $5000.00 per year, 
plus the 21,162 people with incomes ex- 
ceeding $5000 annually—most of whom 
can be reached every day through The 
Inquirer. These are the consumers the 
brokers must reach; these are the buyers 
of $100, $200, $1000 securities—and high- 
er. They form your market—and The 
Philadelphia Inquirer is unquestionably 
their newspaper. 

In the city and suburbs, where the 
greater portion of wealth is located, The 
Inquirer sells 128% MORE copies than 
the SECOND morning newspaper 
DAILY and 48% MORE copies than 
the SECOND SUNDAY newspaper. 

Thus The Philadelphia Inquirer not 
only leads the morning field in total vol- 
ume of circulation daily and Sunday, but 
concentrates the bulk of it where the 
greatest return per advertiser’s dollar is 
assured. 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. Woodward & Kelly 610 Hearst Bldg. 
360 N .Michigan Ave. 








Advertising Club News 


S. P. Goodenough, President, 
Rochester Club 


At a recent meeting of the Roch- 
ester, Club, Swayne P. 
Goodenough, manager of the Morgan 
Machine Works, 
Rochester, was 
elected president. 
Mr. Goodenough 
served last year 
as vice-president 
of the club. 

Walter M. 
Sackett was made 
vice-president and 
Charles A. El- 
wood was elected 
treasurer. The di- 
rectors elected for 
a period of three 
ears are: Ralph 

. Barstow, Jack 

. Speare and 
W. S. Hawkins. 

Louis P. Will- 
sea, retiring pres- 
ident of the club, 
received a _ testi- 
monial from the members. 

.* os 


J. K. Owen, President of 
Dayton Club 


K. Owen, of The National Cash 
3 has been elected 

ayton, Ohio, Adver- 
S. H. Lebensburger, of 
Lebensburger Advertising Counselors, 
was made vice-president; D. C. Hilde- 
brecht, of the Dayton Power & Light 
Company, secretary; and W. C. Falk- 
nor, of the Gem City Building & Loan 
Association, treasurer. 

* * * 


Chicago Advertising Women 
Hold Open House 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago held open house at the Con- 
gress Hotel recently for delegates 
from New York and other Eastern 
cities passing through Chicago en route 
to the Denver convention. 

* * * 


R. E. Grove Heads Pittsburgh 
Club 


Robert E. Grove has been elected 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
Pittsburgh. William H. McBride was 
made vice-president; Jesse A. Cullison, 
secretary, and E. G. J. Gratz, treasurer. 

* * * 


Baltimore Club to Occupy 
New Quarters 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
Md., will occupy quarters in the Emer- 
son Hotel, after September 1. The 
club has had its headquarters in the 
Munsey Building for many years. 


Ss. P. GOODENOUGH 


J.. 
Register 
president of the 


tising Club. 


“Combatting Selling Cost,” Di- 
rect Mail Convention Theme 


The theme of the tenth annual con- 
vention of the International Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, to be 
held at Chicago, from October 19 to 
21, will be “Combatting the Rising 
Cost of Selling.”” The program will in- 
clude four half-day sessions devoted to 
discussions on the general problem of 
reducing the cost of selling, with a full 
day’s time for departmental meetings 
on the following subjects: Better let- 
ters, industrial advertising, house or- 
gan sales, house organ employees, re- 
tail advertising, financial advertising and 
advertising production. 

dward A. Collins, of the National 
Surety Company, New York, has been 
named chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Tim Thrift, American Sales 
Book Company, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y., 
and Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, Chicago. 

* 7 


H. W. Steele Heads 
Houston Association 


H. Wirt Steele, advertising manager 
of the Duncan Coffee Company, Inc., 
has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Association of Houston, Tex. 
A. M. Cohen, advertising manager of 
the Houston Post-Dispatch was made 
vice-president and A. D. Collins, di- 
rector of the Houston Better Business 
Bureau was re-elected secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The following were elected directors: 
J. B. Westover, Ray Goddard, George 
Bruce, and H. O. cCelvy. 

* + 


National Advertising Commis- 
sion to Meet at Boston 


The National Advertising Commission 
will hold its fall meeting at Boston, in 
connection with the New England Adver 
tising Clubs convention, on November 7 
and 8 

* * * 


St. Louis Advertising Golfers 
Meet 


The Advertising Golf Association of 
St. Louis recently held the second 
tournament of the year at the Nor- 
mandie Golf Club. Frank Mahon won 
first prize and John Ring, Jr., second. 

* * * 


Bridgeport Club Elects 
Directors 


The Bridgeport, Conn., Advertising 
Club has elected Hollis S. Stevenson, 
Edwin J. Enoch, Charles H. Gregory, 
R. B. Davis and Miss Alma H. Munich 
as directors for i, Saas year. 


An outing will be held by the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Advertising Club at the 
Alcoma Country Club on July 11. 
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Irving Rothstein, President, 
Mail Advertising Association 

Irving Rothstein, of the D. H. Ahrend 
Company, New York, was elected pres- 
ident of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association, at its recent meeting at the 
Advertising Club of New York. A. W. 
Haas, of W. Clarke & Company, 
was made vice-president; Mrs. Belle 
Stahl, of the Cosmo Letter Shop, Inc., 
treasurer, and Miss Hanna Terry, of 
the Beveridge Mail Service, Newark, 
N. |., secretary. 

* * * 


Rochester Club Holds 
Merchandise Golf Tournament 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club re- 
cently held its 1927 Merchandise Golf 
Tournament. esse B. Millham and 
Channing B. Lyon tied for the low 
gross score of 80, with C. Wesley 
rown one stroke behind. C. W. Brown 

n the handicap event with a score 
f 64. Dr. E. W. Ruggles and John 
{ Wegman tied for second place 
with 65. 

* * * 


G.. W.. Smith Heads 
Allentown Club 


George W. Smith, of L. F. Grammes 
& Sons, Inc., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Allentown, Pa., Advertis- 
ing Club. O. C. Dorney, publicity di- 
rector of the Penn Trust Company 
was made vice-president; Eugene J. 
Hazard, of the Chronicle and News, and 
Charles C. Curtis, of the Call, are sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively. 

* * * 


‘Tulsa Club Backs Plan for 
Better Business Bureau 


The Tulsa, Okla., Advertising Club 
has definitely taken steps to organize 
a Better Business Bureau in that city. 
A meeting of business men and pub- 
lication representatives will be held 
shortly to draw up plans for financing 
a ireau. 

* * * 


New York Women’s League 
Elects Chairmen 


he following chairmen have been 
ted by the New York League of 
\vertising Women: Editor of ‘“Adver- 
g Women,” Mary K. Falsey; edu- 
nal, Bertha Becker; membership, 
iice Ormerod; publicity, Kathleen 
ismith, and historian, Grace Forbes. 
* * * 


Walla Walla Club Elects 
Officers 


The Walla Walla, Wash., Advertising 
Club has re-elected P. Clark as president. 
Arthur Ellis, of the Garden City Fur- 
niture Company, was made vice-pres- 
ident, and Carl Jakey, secretary-trea- 
surer. 
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“Advertising Helps Keep Cus- 
tomer from Cheating Himself” 


“Advertising is helping to keep the 
customer from cheating himself, by in- 
forming him of the quality of goods 
sold, and the uses to which these goods 
can be put.” Speaking before the Asso- 
ciation of Yale Men in Advertising, 
New York, Earnest Elmo Calkins, pres- 
ident of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 
York, stres the favorable change 
which has come over business ethics 
during the last half century, and the 
benefits which the ultimate consumer 
has reaped. He particularly mentioned 
the constructive part played by adver- 
tising in bringing about this change. 

Advertising, he’ went on to say, is 
rapidly discouraging the combative 
bargaining methods used forty years 
ago in every retail sale, and is substi- 
tuting a definite price for each article. 
The fixed price gives the consumer a 
guarantee of its quality and a measur- 
ing rod for comparing one brand of 
goods with another. 

There is also a favorable result on 
the advertiser, Mr. Calkins continued, 
in that it puts a responsibility on the 
manufacturer to maintain the quality 
of his goods, and a desire to build up 
the good-will of the buyer. By so do- 
ing, he is building confidence into the 
public and the knowledge that, when 
they purchase his article, they will not 
be_cheated. 

In this way, Mr. Calkins pointed out, 
business, by becoming interested in 
what the buyer thinks of its product, 
is bringing competitors together to 
stamp out fraud, and to standardize 
their products. The resulting combina- 
tion of members of an industry can 
mean nothing but better feeling all 
around, and a favorable outcome for 
the consumer. 


* * * 


Alpha Delta Sigma Holds 
Regional Meeting 


Alpha Delta Sigma, national adver- 
tising fraternity, held its first regional 
meeting of Pacific Coast chapters at 
Portland, Oreg., recently in  con- 
junction with the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs “Association. Forty-nine 
delegates from seven Pacific Coast col- 
leges were in attendance at the meet- 
ings which were sponsored by the edu- 
cational department of the association. 

=} the speakers were Professor 
W. D. oriarty, University of South- 
ern California; Lloyd Spencer and 
Richard Milne, both of Seattle, and 
Richard Haller, of the Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


A. D. Palmer Advanced by 
New York Central System 


A. D. Palmer, pivgtning manager 
of the New York Central Railroad 
Company, New York, has been made 
a manager of the New York 
Central System. He has been with 
the company for over twenty years. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Class may have noticed an 

advertisement for Weed Level- 
izers wherein the ghostly picture of 
a man trying to ride a camel rises 
above a speeding motor car on a 
rough road, its painful vibrations 
neatly registered by the artist. 
“Did you ever ride a camel?” the 
headline questions, and a parallel 
is drawn with the bumpy road and 
the car not properly equipped to 
neutralize the jerky motion. 

There is an interesting story 
based on this particular advertise- 
ment. Proofs of this advertise- 
ment were sent to all service sta- 
tions where Weed Levelizers are 
sold. The suggestion was made 
that when a prospect came in to 
look at Levelizers the salesman 
casually bring up the subject of 
cigarettes. Would the prospect 
care for a “Camel”? And this 
would lead by an equally casual 
route to the magazine campaign. 

“Speaking of camels,” the sales- 
man would remark, “did you see 
the latest Weed Levelizer adver- 
tisement, showing the man on a 
camel ?” 

By reading the advertisement to 
the prospect the salesman could 
bring up an argument and an illus- 
tration of practical selling value. 
It was a means of giving an ad- 
vertisement longer life as well. 

* 


A letter was received from a re- 
tailer friend the other day. Sev- 
eral advertisements clipped from 
one of the business papers he 
regularly reads were attached. 

The communication was brief: 
“If I were really interested in any 
of the products featured in these 
advertisements, how could I make 
use of the tiny coupons to get the 
literature or samples offered?” 

“Dunt esk” is about all that the 
Schoolmaster could say. He has 
cautioned members of the Class 
frequently on the coupon that irri- 
tates the one who wants to fill it 
out. One of the coupons was laid 
out in a triangle. The space al- 
lotted for the dealers’ name was 


just long enough for the name 
“John” or “Fred.” When it came 
to inserting the street address, a 
dealer would have to exert him- 
self to cramp in four figures. Two 
other coupons were in the same 
class. 

The Schoolmaster can only re- 
peat what he has said before. If 
you are going to use a coupon, 
provide sufficient space for proper 
filling in. If this cannot be done— 
don’t use it! 

* 

During the last year or two 
the Schoolmaster has asked many 
successful business executives what 
was the leading factor in their 
success. Almost without variation 
the answer has been that attain- 
ment has come to them because 
they were able to get and develop 
the right kind of men. Some have 
been frank or modest enough to 
declare that what they have ac- 
complished is the direct result of 
being able to use what other men 
know. 

The Schoolmaster — wonders 
whether business men in general 
realize how much they can buy of 
what they do not know—how they 
can use the brains and ability of 
others to fill in their own deficien- 
cies and to save the time that they 
would have to spend in learning 
certain things for themselves. 

A case related by a Chicago cer- 
tified public accountant comes to 
mind. One of this man’s clients is 
the owner of a local chain of retail 
stores. He seems to be almost a 
magician when it comes to mer- 
chandising. He can go into a 
neighborhood where other stores 
have struggled along on starvation 
fare and be overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful from the start. He knows 
merchandise; he knows selling. He 
understands and uses advertising. 
But when it comes to figures his 
mind is almost a blank. 

The accountant received a hurry- 
up call from him a couple of weeks 
ago. He was in great distress 
over the fact that he had $20,000 
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Building Manager Selects 
Materials for this Building 


Capt. M. W. McIntyre, building manager, is representing 
the building committee of the owners in the supervision 
of erection and selection of materials for the new Union 
Central Annex, Cincinnati, shown above. He has served 
in the same capacity on a number of buildings. You 
should include such men in your selling plans. UILD- 
INGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT, their busi- 
ness paper, will take your message to these important 
men every two weeks. 


Send for a synopsis of this profitable field. 


' BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CoO., Publishers 
Member 4. B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO 9 Momber A. B. P. 
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Your consumer 
CUTMNOVET is more important 


than your labor turnover, your 
factory turnover or the turn- 
over of your dealers’ stocks. 

How much lost business has 
to be replaced before you begin 
building your net increase? 

And why wasit lost—how can 
the losses be reduced? 

You and your salesmen can 
only guess. An Eastman survey 
will bring you the facts from the 
consumers themselves. 


R-O, EASTMAN 
Incorporated 

7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 

113 West 42nd Street, New York 











‘Advertising 
Executive 


with 
Experience Youth 
Initiative 

His first advertising work was as 
a free-lance copy-writer for a score 
of varied retail accounts. Next 
with a small agency he solicited, 
wrote, and handled semi-national 
accounts. 

Then with one of the leading big 
agencies he was assistant to one 
of the principals in charge of pro- 
duction and assisting in client con- 
tact. Later he did effective work 
as account executive on important 
accounts. 

At present with manufacturer in 
sales capacity, but desirous of open- 
ing where his advertising executive 
ability may be more fully utilized. 
Christian, 35, married, college grad- 
uate. Highest business and social 
references. Address “E,” Box 210, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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in notes to pay next day and did 
not have the money in sight. fic 
thought he had plenty of money 
but his bank balance showed only 
about $12,000. In an hour or so 
the accountant had straightened out 
the figures and had shown hi 
client that he had in ready cash 
almost twice the amount he needed 
to meet his notes. 

The president of a large whole 
sale house who grew up into his 
present job from that of advertis 
ing manager tells the Schoolmaster 
he was appalled when he first took 
charge of the advertising depart 
ment. His firm sells a long list 
of general merchandise carrying 
full showings of a large number ot 
lines. He wondered how he could 
possibly advertise these diverse 
lines intelligently without knowing 
them intimately. 

“But how was I to get this 
knowledge?” he asked. “To be- 
come an expert in dry goods, for 
example, would take a lifetime. 
Meanwhile, how could I be learn- 
ing what I ought to know about 
notions, shoes, drug sundries, crock- 
ery, playthings and a lot of other 
lines? I decided I would not try 
to learn these things for myself 
but would use what other people 
know.” 

In doing this, the advertising 
manager showed the marks of the 
genius which has put him where 
he is today. In his house there were 
and are the highest class experts 
in the various lines of merchandise. 
These men knew without being 
able to tell. The advertising man- 
ager did not know but could tell. 
Therefore he combined his talent 
= theirs with good results for 
all. 

The man who knows things and 
can use what he knows is greatly 
to be desired. But the School- 
master doubts if such a man is as 
valuable in a business as one who 
can use what others know. Pro- 
ceeding in this way he can bring 
to bear on his problems the concen- 
trated knowledge and experience of 
many. Then, in time, he may be 
expected to know at least some of 
these things for himself. 

. 


Popular impressions are danger- 
ous guides. For example, it is a 
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“A Welcome Sign to Motorists " 


Even the sturdiest cars occasionally wear ( WY ‘Z 
out a part; and even the-finest tires oc- (> Z 
casionally blow out. When that hap- 

pens, the touring motorist eagerly looks J 

for the place where he can get genuine 

parts for his car or buy his chosen make 

of tires. 


ne 


Signs like the Chevrolet and 
Firestone, DuraSheen Signs (por- 
celain fused into steel) ideally 
serve the purpose. Neither gas, 
oil, sun, rain nor weather can 
dim their permanent lustre. And 
soap and water keeps them clean 
and shining. 


DuraSheen Signs can serve 
your purpose effectively, ef- 
ficiently and inexpensively. 








and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘DuraSheer Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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WANTED : 
A Young Man with 
Judgment, Plus 
Original Thought 


The work is market research— 
formulating sales plans by com- 
bining sound thought with accu- 
rate data. 

The position offers a permanent 
connection with large manufacturing 
organization where merit is quickly 
recognized—a _ starting salary of 
about $3600 and an open door to 
advancement. Headquarters of the 
company are in New York City. 

The position requires a man 30 
or under, with college education, 
preferably in science or engineer- 
ing, and with excellent command 
of English—a man whose mind is 
resourceful and scientific, but not 
academic. 

Commercial experience is re- 
quired. Market research experience 
not necessary, but highly desirable. 

Answer by letter, telling just why 
you think the opportunity outlined 
above is your opportunity. Ad- 
dress “D,”” Box 69, Printers’ Ink. 














Agency Man Available 


with proven ability 
to produce 


Now vice president of a 
well-known New York 
advertising agency han- 
dling new business de- 
velopment, also experi- 
enced in merchandising 
and sales plans. Present 
connection three and a 
half years. Closely con- 
nected with many well 
known accounts and in a 
position to make himself 
profitable quickly. 
Address “ L,” Box 213, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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popular impression, as well as a 
popular expression, that “every- 
body has a car.” Yet The Literary 
Digest, in its survey book entitled 
“Zanesville and 36 other American 
Communities,” points out that: 
“More than 40 per cent of the 
homes visited by our investigators 
have no automobiles. Less than 7 
per cent—and in Zanesville less 
than 3 per cent—have as yet 
reached fhe point of owning more 
than one car.” 

Then, in these days of extended 
radio station hook-ups and reports 
of 20,000,000 listeners, one is apt 
to get the impression that a radio 
set is a part of the equipment of 
every modern home. “And yet,’ 
this book points out, “84 per cent 
of the families in Zanesville and 
63 per cent of the families in the 
thirty-six other American com 
munities still have no radio.” 

. * * 


Long ago, the Schoolmaster lost 
track of the number of conventions 
he has attended. Perhaps it is 
better, for the sake of his own 
peace of mind, that he is unable 
to make even a guess, for there is 
no doubt that most of the time he 
has spent at conventions he has 
had to charge off to profit and 
loss—more loss than anything else. 

In any event, the Schoolmaster 
has put in appearance at enough 
of these gatherings to know pretty 
well just what to expect each time 
he packs his bag. One of these 
expectations, and one which rarely 
fails to materialize, is what is 
tantamount to a lecture course in 
business history. 

It appears to be a favorite de- 
vice of convention speakers to take 
their listeners over a more or less 
(usually less) rapid review of the 
history of the subjects to which 
they have been assigned. If the 
talk is on bank advertising, it is 
almost certain that the audience 
will be told that years ago banks 
were cold-blooded _ institutions 
which did not advertise. If the 
talk is on public utility advertising, 
the speaker, more likely than not, 
will start off in this fashion: “It 
was not so many years ago that 
public utility companies felt that 
advertising was, for them, a use- 
less expenditure.” If the talk is 
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available— 


NATIONAL SALES MANAGER 


The advertiser has a proven record of ability in building ordinary 
salesmen into producers, and creating the selling ideas and meth- 
ods which are most vital. Of seasoned judgment and by nature 
adaptable. Particularly well acquainted with problems of mar- 
keting through Hardware, Department and Public Utility stores. 
Young, resourceful and energetic enough to do intensive field 
work. An investigation of his background will disclose a sound 
record of accomplishment. Has made good with every connec- 
tion he ever had. Example: the first year in present position pro- 
duced a 34 per cent increase when the industry’s sales showed a 
minus. ‘The first six months of 1927 shows a 27 per cent in- 
crease with the industry still lagging. Present remuneration 
$9,600 plus a percentage of net profits. Christian, university 
graduate; married, with four children; 36 years old. Highest 
references from present and former associations. 


Address, “H,” Box 212, care of Printers’ INK, 
230 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR 
MONEY’S 
WORTH 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar 
By Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 





HE advertising man would do well to read this book with some 
care ... The authors have picked the weak spots in the adver- 


tising structure with rare shrewdness ... Advertising men perusing 
these pages are due for a jolt or two.”—Advertising and Selling. 


“From the advertisers’ point of view, there is considerable dynamite in 
this book ... The frame of mind with which any reader will turn to 
the advertising pages (any advertising pages) is not difficult to imagine, 
and not particularly reassuring either.”—Sales Management. 

This book is reaching some 200,000 intelligent consumers, to whom you 


are also addressing your message. Can you afford to ignore it? 
Price $2.00 at any bookstore. 


The Macmillan Co. . New York 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
makes price quotations in- 
dispensible to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs week- 
ly from the 


American{imberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 




















ee =r) 
LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 a $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
ap egy in New York 


ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PA RAMOUNT BOND 


A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
560 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


0 ——$—$—$—$————— ae 























or 
EASTERN 
REPRESENTATION 


Publications of Merit 
John Siiadiee 


Publishers’ Representative 


55 west 42 St. 


New York 
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on retail merchandising problems, 
the convention will be informed 
that years ago, merchandise was 
sold from barrels, instead of from 
the present-day packages. 

Now history is a _ fascinatin; 
subject. What is more, there is 
much to be learned by taking an 
occasional look backward. But 
these historical references to which 
the Schoolmaster refers have been 
repeated with such frequency that 
they are becoming just a tiny 
bit tiresome. His most common 
nightmare is a convention scene in 
which a speaker is announcing in 
a stentorian voice: “Ladies and 
gentlemen: Fifty years ago, when 
advertising was in its infancy, 
most copy featured patent medi 
cines. Today——” and then the 
Schoolmaster—very fortunately— 
awakes. 

Something ought to be done 
about it. The very least that 
could be done, would be to pass 
a law. 

And if our active legislators 
balk, perhaps convention program 
chairmen could be induced to ap- 
point a censor whose sole task 
would be to eliminate all historical 
references from speeches. It is 
true that in his zeal, the censor 
might eliminate some really worth- 
while history, but surely the sacri- 
fice would not be too great when 
the worthy end to be achieved is 
realized. 

* * * 

A manufacturer may have in a 
well-advertised product an unsus 
pected and effective advertising 
medium for a new product. A 
certain paint manufacturer, for 
example, has discovered such an 
advantage in one of his products, 
to his satisfaction and profit. 

This manufacturer has, for 
many years, so consistently adver 
tised a certain paint specialty that 
it is not saying too much to assert 
that his product can be obtained in 


CR Handlettering 
and Design 
NICHOLAS J. AMEN 


a 
{ 420 Madison Avenue 
i Phone Murray Hill $333 
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practically any city or town of the 
country. Dealers find it neces- 
sary to carry this specialty. 

For some time, this  manufac- 
turer had been working on a 
lacquer. Competition, however, 
beat him to the market long be- 
fore he was ready to spring his 
new product. When he was ready, 
e found the market closed. Too 
many others had _ stocked the 
dealer. Consumer advertising on 
the new product proved ineffective 
because retailers were impervious 
to requests for the new lacquer 
from the public. The dealer, in 
order to protect himself from the 
necessity of adding this line, would 
simply tell anyone who asked for 
the product that it was news to 
him if this company was actually 
making a lacquer. He was very 
positive in this attitude. 

It was in an attempt to over- 
come this obstacle that the com- 
pany turned its well-known spe- 
cialty into an advertising medium. 
It revised the label on that prod- 
uct. Half of the space on the 
label of the established product 
was given over to a description of 
the lacquer. Attention was at- 
tracted to this description by print- 
ing shades of color in which the 
new product was obtainable. 

The new label did the job. It 
enabled the consumer to meet the 
dealer’s attitude of doubt or ig- 
norance on the subject by pointing 
to the new label. 


Ad writers will find many PY 
tions to turn immediately into good 
copy in these discussions of the core 
idea—responsive chords—news value 
—per suasion—conviction—emphasis 
—style—directness and simplicity— 
long vs. short copy—vanity—fattery 
—the definite prospect youhave inmind, 
ete. Send for a copy on approval. 


WRITING ADVERTISING 
BY JAMES D. WOOLF 
Secretary of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Cloth bound, 287 pages. You may 
have it for 5 days examination then 
either return it or coms $3.50. 
Address Devt. M. 179 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26 Street, New York, N. Y. 











If you use Direct-Mail— 
You'll find POSTAGE—devoted to Adver- 
tising and Selling by Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, etc.—a good investment. Clip the 
heading of this ad, pin it to your letter- 
head and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. 
Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 
tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 




















Sales Executive at pres- 
ent employed desires to 
make a new connection. 
Best of reference. Address 
“G,” Box 211, Printers’ Ink 











or more 7% cents a line. 





Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
| Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


| Brockton, ent a The Great Shoe City. _ Brockton shoes 
| 18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. Forty-Eighth Year. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 24,000 Daily 
| Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 





. “GIBBONS | knows CANADA” | 


> INTREAL. WINNI 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” 


No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, 
ing Jobbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 
C & P Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
‘New York City 








Publisher’s Representative Wanted 
to cover Cleveland and Pittsburgh for 
an established a Industrial 
Class publication. Straight commission. 
Box 354, Printers’ Ink. 





Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
to sell new thrift idea in window displays 
to banks. A sound side-line proposition 
with liberal commission arrangement for 
experienced men traveling by car. State 
territory. Box 352, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A man with advertising ex- 
perience to represent a Canadian farm 
publication in the Chicago field, on a 
commission basis. A similar representa- 
tive desired in the New York field. 
Write, stating experience, qualifications 
and age. Give references. Supply _ 
if possible. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 











Nationally known advertising and pub- 
licity specialist will plan campaigns 
or render advisory service. Experienced 
in public relations, counsel and trade 
association needs. Organizations unable 
to employ regular advertising manager 
will find this a valuable opportunity. 
Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


ART BUYERS 
Advertising Managers 
Purchasing Agents 
Salesmen 
who desire to increase their earnings are 
offered a proposition of interest with a 
complete art service. No effort or time re- 
uired or conflict with present work. Give 
details of present position. Box 342, P. I. 





FOR SALE—Complete up-to-date stere 
typing plant. Two drying tables, con 
pressed air tank and Oldfield boiler 
Practically new. Bargain to quick buyer 
Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


can create extremely profitable new a 
counts; seeking organization or man for 
collaboration. Box 351, Printers’ Ink 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Salesman for photo-engraver in South 
east, with some knowledge of engraving, 
printing and _ direct-mail advertising 
Box 1339, Charlotte, N. 


Advertising Representative for high- 
class trade journal. Young man, about 
30, with experience on trade journal. 
Good opportunity for advancement. Ad 
dress, giving age, experience, reference, 
personal circumstances, Box 339, P. | 


Old-established, internationally-known 
class weekly desires advertising repre 
sentative in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Atlanta and San Francisco. Straight 
commission basis. Numerous live leads 
Continuous sales promotion. Box 344, P. | 


° 
Copy Writer 

Young man—must be a facile writer. 

and able to originate unusual layouts. 

Mention past experience, education, and 

salary desired to start. Box 343, I 


Are you original? Can you make at- 
tractive advertising layouts? Can you 
create ideas for the advertising solicitor 
to sell? Are you acquainted with roto- 
gravure work? Do you think you can 
make a success as the head of the copy 
department of a Daily and Sunday news 
paper published in a city of over a hali 
million people? Tell us your experience 
and salary wanted. Correspondence wil! 
be considered confidential. Box 337, P. ! 


SALES MANAGER 


Experienced sales executive to take charge 
of the sales end of a large caunaiineterer 
of food products, grocery specialties, 
toilet preparations, soaps, drugs, etc., to 
the jobbing drug, grocery, department 
store and chain-store trade. In business 
for over twenty years selling direct to 
consumer. Only a man with successftl 
sales experience in the above lines can 
qualify. An unusual opportunity for the 
right man. rite, giving former ex- 
perience and past history. All answers 
strictly confidential. Box 334, P. I. 
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WANTED—Someone who has 


had successful experience collect- 
ing slow and bad mail-order 
accounts. Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 


No “world beaters” need apply, BUT— 
you are young, enthusiastic, willing 
work, intelligent, able to accept ad- 
» without grouching, and understand 
vut—especially newspaper advertising 
ut and typography—then we'll pay 
1 a reasonable salary to start and give 

you every chance to make good with an 

tablished Agency that’s = the ball. 
rite for interview. Box 353, P. I. 


SPECIAL EDITION SALESMEN 
n make quick connection and handsome 
fits on strictly commission basis. New 
rk City publication (not daily news- 
er), 45 years old, with good back- 
mind and housed in its own million- 
lar building, is preparing to put on 
1 special edition and wants high-calibre 
cial edition men who are willing to 
ork on a straight-commission basis with- 
it drawings or advances until ability is 
proven. The rates are low, commissions 
e liberal and the field is iarge right in 
New York. Box 358, Printers’ Ink. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, who can write copy, make 
layouts, and who is thoroughly expe- 
rienced in production, desires position 
with growing agency or corporation. 
Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY POSITION 
College graduate, single man. Five years’ 
ymmercial experience. Have taken some 
courses in advertising. Active mind. 
command of written English. Desire 
tion with opportunity ahead. Box 346, 


Copy Writer 


Te n years copy PY, New York agencies 
on big accounts. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


THIS MAN 
Of value to concern seeking an able and 
experienced 
Ss AL ES-ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Record, credentials, proving ability upon 
request. (Present company liquidating.) 
Rox 340, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


who does exceptional figure work seeks 
new connection. My drawin ae Fad 
nd character. They’re DI 

vecause I get them from life = a 
ocket pad. Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 


Right Hand Man 


Capable writer, designer, account ex- 
utive, art director and advertising 
nager. Agency, manufacturing, pub- 
ng and direct-mail experience. Ver- 
tile, practical, presentable and reliable. 
anywhere. Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 
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I WANT A JOB—Space selling, agency 
or sales. Have had six years’ — 
ence in magazine representation. ell 
acquainted. Age 27, college trained. 
Write copy. Closing own business pub. 
rep. Appreciate any dignified offer hav- 
ing future possibilities. Box 355, P. I. 


COPY and LAYOUT MAN 
COPY, LAYOUT and SERVICE man 
available September Ist. Nine years’ 
experience Direct-Mail campaigns, house- 
organs, sales bulletins. Editorial experi- 
ence. Knowledge of Merchandising, Art 
Work, Printing, Engravings. Can do 
contact work. Good appearance, good 
education, good man. Box 356, P. I. 


PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 

with successful experience in welfare and 
publicity work with nationally known 
manufacturer, and now on the editorial 
staff of leading daily in Northern New 
Jersey, desires to obtain position with 
industrial concern requiring the services 
of an expert in public relations work. 
Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 











COPY WRITER OF WELL-KNOWN 
NATIONAL—MAIL ORDER— 
AND DIRECT MAIL 
interesting story awaits organization re- 
quiring unusual experience in writing 
actual tangible result-producing copy for 
quarter-to-million-dollar accounts; accus- 
tomed salary, $150 weekly; go anywhere. 

Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 





AN ARTIST— 
IDEAS—AND ABILITY 
TO EXECUTE THEM! 


He can —_ up layouts, originate plans 


for every form of advertising, and can 
finish drawings in every medi a—figure- 
work, lettering, design, pen-and-ink-wash, 
color, ete. Fould prove an invaluable 
addition to any progressive advertising 
agency. Salary requirements moderate. 
Write Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU 
sare eee wae 
USE A) hr SALESMAN AND 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
ALL ‘“‘ROLLED INTO ONE’’? 


Here’s one ready to assist you in your mar- 
keting problems, sales promotion advertising, 
publicity, direct-mail and house-organ work. 
He can aptly be called an ‘“‘investment.” 

For the past 1% years an advertising man- 
ager of $300,000,000 manufacturing and mar- 
keting organization. 

2% years successful account executive, 1 
year national representative for two of the 
largest papers in the country. 

A reputable firm, young or old, recognizing 
its need of modern sales builders, will find 
this man a profitable investment. 

He’s Christian, 27, single, university gradu- 
ate, a fair golf partner, well acquainted 
throughout Eastern ‘States. _ salary de- 
mands are Your corr 
will be held confidential, of ‘eure. 


Address ‘“‘J”’ 
GRANT & WADSWORTH, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
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The JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER + CHICAGO 


An 
advertising agency 
of some forty people, about half of 
whom constitute the creative staff . . . 


[ plans, copy and art}. . . An organi- 


zation large enough to produce the ad- 
vertising for accounts of magnitude .. . 
{such as Armour & Company, Soap 
Division, or Alfred Decker & Cohn] 
... A staff-of sufficiently varied character 
and experience to cope with the tasks 
arising in widely divergent industries 
. . . [example: radio, cosmetics} ... A 
group so compactly and harmoniously 
constituted as to bring to any adver- 
tising problem the combined effec- 
tiveness of personal and 
organization service. 
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Presidentof Calumet Baking Powder 
Company says: “We rely chiefly on 
The Chicago Tribune in Zone 7” 





CALUMET Bz: > POWDER Co. 
4100-4128 FREMORE STREET 4 CABLE aDORESS “CALBAKPO™ 


WHEN SeeLrmOe aero OF 


January 5, 1927 


Gentlemen; 


2 thought it might interest you to know that the returns fro= 


produce the desired results. 


afver thirty-eight years of promoting trade througn cewspaper 
advertising, 2 ae firmly convinced that it > very effective 
ané among the least expensive seans cf etimujéeting and main- 
taining demand, not only in specified districts, but-in e 
eweeping national way as well. 


Our strict adherence to newsnaper advertising 18 daseé entire- 
ly upon tangible results. Tt enables us to reach the consumer 
forcibly end economically. 


Tm closing I wish to express my sincere eppieciation of your 
excellent and Which hae contributed 
materially to the success of our advertising in the world’s 
greatest newspaper. 
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